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SWITZERLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Helvetia  discovered  by  tbe  Greeks,  end  described  by  them— Csnar  its  first 
Historian—He  repressed  the  Helvetic  Invasion  of  tbe  Roman  Provinces, 

THE  obscurity  which  so  often  attends  the  origin  of 
nations  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  absence  of  all  early 
records,  but  also  to  the  variety  of  descent  of  the  first 
inhabitants,  brought  together  from  different  countries, 
at  different  periods.  We  might  as  well  ask  what 
waters  first  penetrated  into  the  Mediterranean,  as  what 
race  of  men  first  discovered,  or  first  occupied,  any  par* 
ticular  spot  of  the  earth.  In  an  attempt  to  remove 
this  obscurity,  in  regard  to  Switzerland,  Muller,  its 
learned  historian,  establishes  on  certain  passages  of 
the  classics  the  following  ingenious  theory. 

A  colony  of  Phoceans*,  reduced  by  the  aims  of 
Cyrus,  abandoned  their  own  country,  and  founded, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  a  city  called  Massilia, 
(Marseilles),  which  soon  became  rich  and  powerful, 
They  afterwards,  he  says,  explored  the  whole  course 
of  the  Rhone,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  another  river, 
(the  Saone),  where  Lyons  arose  in  after  times ;  and, 

*  Herodotus. 
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2  HELVETIA  DISCOVERED 

still  guided  by  the  Rhone,  they  reached  a  chain  of 
mountains,  the  Jura*,  through  which  that  river  pours 
its  waters  by  a  i&rrow  channel.  They  discovered 
beyond  those  mountains  the  melancholy  abode  of  the 
Celtsf,  on  the  banks  of  a  great  lake,  which  they  called 
the  lake  of  the  wUdernessX.  Pursuing  their  journey 
along  its  banks,  they  found  the  Rhone  again  entering 
it,  and  observed  the  difference  between  the  colour  of 
the  waters.  They  marked  the  long  narrow  vale,  dark 
abode  of  eternal  night §,  along  which  the  Rhone  pur- 
sues its  rapid  course  to  the  lake.  The  lofty  mountains, 
where  its  source  is  hid,  they  poetically  compared  to 
the  pillars  of  the  sun\\9  (solis  columnas,)  probably  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  rays  dwelling  upon  them  long 
after  it  was  apparently  set. 

It  is  curious  to  imagine  such  a  country  as  Switzer- 
land, in  the  state  in  which  the  interior  of  America  is 
in  our  days,  and  to  hear  Grecian  adventurers  speaking 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  much  as  Cana- 
dian hunters  do  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Blue  Fox 
River ! 

When  the  Helvetians  invaded  the  Roman  provinces 

*  "  Jou  Rag,  in  Celtic,  reign  of  God"  says  Loys  de  Bochat,  -«« is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Hebrides,  very  high  and  mountainous,  and  the 
ancient  name  of  Grand  St.  Bernard  was'  Jou,  which  is  mor^ likely  to 
be  of  Celtic  than  of  Roman  origin,  Mons  Jovis." 

f  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

J  Rufi  Festi  Avieni.  Descriptio  Orae  Maritimae  a  Gadibus  ad 
Massiliam  usque. 

§  Apollonius  Rhodius.  ||  Festus. 
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in  Gsfesart  time,  they  carried  a  return  of  their  forces  in 
the  Greek  language,  and  this  circumstance,  mentioned 
in  the  Commentaries*,  might  in  some  degree  coun- 
tenance the  foregoing  historical  theory,  and  even  the 
supposition!  that  the  Greeks  established  colonies  in 
Helretia,  between  the  Reuss  and  the  Rhine.  Yet 
when,  at  this  day,  we  find  the  archives  of  every  Ger- 
man state  foil  of  Latin  documents  of  the  middle  ages, 
we  do  not  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  are  of  Roman 
origin. 

Helvetia  received  the  name  of  Switzerland  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  Helvetians 
are  noticed,  for  the  first  time  in  Roman  history,  little 
more  than  a  century  before  our  era,  as  allies  of  the 
Cimbres  and  Teutones,  invading  the  Roman  provinces. 
These  confederates  defeated  the  consul  Silanus,  near 
Marseilles;  but  another  Roman  army  passing  the 
Alps  in  their  rear,  compelled  them  to  return  in  haste 
to  defend  their  own  country.  A  young  hero,  (Diviko), 
certainly  the  first  'Helvetic  name  cm  record,  com- 
manded his  countrymen;  Lucius  Cassius,  the  Romans. 
The  two  armies  met  about  the  place  where  the  Rhone 
falls  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  conquerors  of 
aU  Italy,  the  masters  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  who 

V 

'*-  Caesar  says,  that  this  return  of  the  Helvetian  forces,  found  in 
their  camp  after  their  defeat,  was  written  in  Greek  letters,  which 
might  mean  in  the  Grecian  language,  or  Grecian  character*  only, 
probably  the  latter. 

t  The  Swiss  antiquarian,  Loys  de  Bochat.  '' 
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had  carried  their  victorious  arms  over  Asia  and  Africa, 
were  again  overcome  by  a  people  hitherto  unknown. 

64g  The  consul  and  his  lieutenant  fell,  and 

,  QfBome.  tjje  defeat  was  so  total,  that  the  vanquished 
were  compelled  tcf  give  hostages,  and  to  pass  under 
the  yoke,  before  they  were  permitted  to  retire.  Caesar 
speaks  positively  as  to  this  extraordinary  fact.  The 
astonishment  and  terror  of  the  Romans  became  ex- 
treme, when  soon  after  these  disasters  a  third  consular 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men  was  defeated  in  like 
jnaiiner,  and  almost  totally  destroyed.  Rome  never 
was  in  greater  peril,  but  the  barbarians  did  not  know 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  their  success  ;  and  conti- 
nuing to  carry  on  a  desultory  war,  with  divided  forces, 
Caiu's  Marius  obtained  a  victory  over  a  large  body  of 
them  near  Aix,  (Aqua  Siatia)  in  Provence,  and  soon 
after  another  in  Italy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige.  The 
timbres  and  Helvetians  united  were,  at  this  last  battle, 
150,000  strong ;  their  infantry  is  represented  as  fight- 
ing in  close  order,  armed  with  long  pikes;  their 
cavalry  wore  iron  armour,  with  shields  and  crested 
helmets.  These  circumstances  are  worthy  of  some 
attention,  for  the  art  of  working  metals,  and  especially 
iron,,  shows  a  state  of  civilization  considerably  ad- 
vanced, yet  the  geography  of  the  Romans  scarcely 
extended  to  such  a  people  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Marius,  much  inferior  in  numbers,  was  very  nierir 
losing  a  day  which  might  have  proved  the  last  of 
Rome,  and,  satisfied  with  having  for  this  time  saved 
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the  republic,  he  did  not  attempt  to  follow  the  Helve- 
tians to  their  native  mountains.  It  was  fifty  years 
after  this  event  that  their  power  sank  before  the  rising 
genius  of  Caesar,  whose  Commentaries  furnish  us 
with  a  few  facts  concerning  them.  They  were,  he 
tells  us,  pre-eminently  brave  among  the  Gauls,  from 
their  being  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare  with  their 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine*  The  ex- 
tent of  their  country  was  much  what  it  is  at  this  day* 
A  distinguished  chief  among  them,  called  Orgeto- 
rix*,  was  possessed  of  10,000  slaves,  and  of  great 
wealth  acquired  in  warf ;  his  restless  ambition  led 
him  to  propose  the  extraordinary  measure  of  an  armed 
emigration  of  the  whole  nation  into  Gaul.  The  people 
approved  his  project,  and  employed  three  years  in 


*  An  engraving  of  a  medal  of  Orgetorix  may  be  seen  in  Boute- 
loue's  work  on  coins.  Paris,  1666,  page  51.  It  bears  his  name  ; 
the  head  on  one  side,  and  the  wild  horse  on  the  reverse,  (an  emblem 
of  liberty,)  are  not  ill  executed,  and  indicate  an  advanced  state  of 
the  arts.  As  the  characters  of  this  medal  are  Roman,  a  doubt  might 
arise  as  to  its  authenticity,  if  the  medals  of  the  Gauls,  whose  language 
was  not  that  of  the  Romans,  had  not  Roman  characters  likewise. 
Some  antiquarians,  such  as  Gasper,  Odericus,  and  Eckhel,  will  not 
admit  that  this  medal  belonged  to  the  Orgetorix  of  Caesar,  principally 
on  account  of  the  different  orthography  of  the  name ;  spelt  Orcitcrix* 

t  Tacitus  observes,  that  the  slaves  of  the  Helvetians  did  not  live  in 
the  family  of  their  masters,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  Romans, 
bnt  furnished  then*  with  stated  quantities  of  grain,  cattle,  clothing,  &rc. 
In  general  they  were  not  ill  used,  nor  over-worked,  although  a  master, 
might  kill  his  slaves  with  impunity.  Caesar  and  Tacitus  are  almost 
the  only  sources  from  which  we  learn  any  thing  of  the  state  of 
society  among  the  ancient  Germans. 
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raising  a  great  stock  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
expedition,  in  which  they  invited  their  German  allies 
to  join.  Qrgetorix  becamp,  in  the  mean  time,  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  people ;  accused  of  criminal 
views,  imprisoned  arid  brought  to  trial,  he  at  last 
perished  by  his  qwn  hand ;  but  the  preparations  for 
the  intended  invasion  were  nevertheless  continued,  and 
the  time  appointed  for  its  execution  was  the  28th 
March,  of  the  year  696  of  Rome,  fifty-eight  years 
before  our  era. 

The  sick  and  the  old,  the  women  and  chikfren,  with 
their  most  valuable  effects,  and  three  months'  provi- 
sions, were  placed  on  carriages  drawn  by  oxen* ;  and 
it  is  positively  asserted  by  Caesar  that  the  Helvetian*, 
before  their  departure,  set  fire  to  all  their  towns,  twelve 
in  number,  and  400  villages  ;  in  short,  they  destroyed 
all  they  could  not  c^rry  away ;  and  their  allies  followed 
the  example.  There  were,  as  C&sar  afterwards  ascer- 
tained from  their  Grecian  register,  263,000  Helvetians, 
and  105,000  allies  from  the  Jura,  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, the  Grisons,  and  the  Tyrol,  amounting  together 
to  368,000  persons,  of  whom  92,000  f  were  fighting 
men,  commanded  by  Divioo,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Romans  half  a  century  before.  At  the  first  appearance 

*  We  may  from  this  form  an  idea  of  the  maimer  in  which  the 
armed  emigrations  of  northern  barbarians,  that  overran  the  Roman 
empire,  were  conducted. 

t  This  is  a  great  proportion  of  fighting  men*  yet  as  no  able  male 
was  excepted,  they  might  muster  that  number. 
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of  this  gathering  storm,  Cnuur  hastened  from  Rome  to 
Geneva,  a  town  of  which  no  mention  occurs  before ; 
it  was  not  a  part  of  Helvetia,  but  belonged  to  the 
Allobroges,  allies  or  subjects  of  Rome,  whose  territory 
comprehended  all  Dauphin£  and  Savoy,  having  the 
Shone  for  their  northern  boundary. 

The  Helvetians  applied  for  a  free  passage  through 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  with  an  assurance  that 
they  would  abstain  from  all  depredations.  Caesar,  who 
had  only  one  legion  to  oppose  to  the  vast  multitudes, 
gained  time  by  evasive  answers,  but  refused  at  last 
He  had  in  the  mean  time  thrown  up  an  intrenchment, 
extending  from  the  lake  to  the  mountain,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  passage.  This  great  work,  sixteen  feet 
high,  apd  five  leagues  in  length  *,  has  occasioned  much 
learned  controversy  in  our  day.  Some  historians,  and 
Spon  in  particular,  place  it  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Rhone,  from  Nion,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  the  D61e, 
the  highest  part  of  the  Jura,  in  the  direction  of  Gingin, 
and  some  remains  of  ancient  walls  seemed  to  counte- 
nance the  idea.  The  two  passages  through  the  Jura, 
l'Eduse  and  les  Echelles,  would  thus  have  been  equally 
shut  out.  The  learned  commentator  of  Spon,  and  after 
him  Clarke,  have  adopted  a  different  opinion.  They 
remark,  that  Caesar,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Geneva* 
destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  or  at  least  that 

*  By  murum  in  altitudinem  pedum  16,  fouamquc  perducit,  we  must 
understand  a  rampart  formed  of  the  earth  of  the  ditch  thrown  up,  and 
•    bound  together  by  means  of  fascines,  and  not  a  wall. 
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half  of  it  which  extended  from  the  island  to  the  Helve- 
tian side,  building  a  strong  tower  on  the  island.  He 
would  not  have  done  this,  had  he  meant  to  occupy  the 
other  side ;  nor  could  he,  with  only  five  or  six  thousand 
men,  have  constructed  such  a  work  in  presence  of  a 
host  of  enemies.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that 
this  intrenchment  was  constructed  from  Geneva,  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  to  the  gap  through 
the  Jura,  which,  being  on  his  own  ground,  and  the 
Rhone  between  him  and  the  enemy,  he  could  effect 
without  interruption.  Besides,  the  distance  agrees 
with  the  19,000  paces*  mentioned  by  Caesar,  whilst 
there  are  only  about  5,000  steps  from  Nion  to  the 
Ddle. 

The  Helvetians,  after  many  fruitless  endeavours  to 
force  the  intrenchment,  by  crossing  over  on  rafts,  and 
at  various  fords,  gave  up  the  enterprise,  and  pursued 
their  way  along  the  Pas-de-l'Ecluse.  Caesar  might  ex- 
pect that  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jura,  north 
of  the  Rhone,  called  Sequanians,  would  defend  the 
entrance  into  their  country,  but  the  Helvetians  had 
gained  over  a  powerful  chief  among  them,  Dumnorix; 
and  they  passed  unmolested. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  how  this  inva- 
sion, the  subject  of  public  debates  in  popular  assem- 
blies during  three  years,  and  in  actual  preparation  all 

*  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  four  leagues  of  twenty  to  a  de- 
gree,, and,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  something  less  than  five; 
leagues,  being  very  nearly  the  19,000  paces  required. 
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that  time,  should  have  found  the  Romans  so  little  on 
their  guard,  and  the  blame  seems  to  rest  with  Caesar 
himself,  who  was  proconsul  in  Gaul  a  year  before ; 
but  he  repaired  his  fault  most  ably.  Destitute  of 
means  to  stop  the  Helvetians,  he  saw  them  pour  their 
multitudes  through  the  Jura,  without  opposition,  and 
leaving  the  defence  of  his  camp  to  his  lieutenant,  La- 
bienus,  he  hastened  to  Italy,  in  order  to  effect  a  levy 
of  troops.  Having  raised  two  legions,  and  called  out 
three  more  from  their  winter-quarters,  he  fought  his 
way  by  the  nearest  road  over  the  Alps  (Mount  Cenis,) 
to  Lyons*,  and,  with  incredible  diligence,  appeared 
in  the  rear  of  the  Helvetians  before  they  had  entirely 

*  The  learned  Mailer  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  unaccountable 
error  here ;  he  makes  Csssar  pass  by  Duomo  cFOstola,  instead  of  by 

Mount  Cenis.  The  original  passage  in  the  Commentaries  runs  thus  :— 
"  Qua  proximum  iter  in  ulteriorem  Gal  Ham  per  Alpes  erat,  cum 
his  quinque  legionibus  ire  contendit.  Ibi  Centrones*  et  Graiocelif 
et  CaturigesJ,  locis  superioribus  occupatis,  itinere  exercitum  pro* 
hibere  conantur.  Compluribus  his  proeliia  pubis,  ab  Ocelo§,  quod 
est  citerioris  Provinciea  extremura,  in  fines  Vocontiorum  ||  ulcerioris 
Provinciae  die  septimo  pervenit,  unde  in  Allobrogum  fines:  ab  Alio* 
brogibus  in  SegusianosIT  exercitum  ducit:  hi  sunt  extra  Provinciam 
trans  Rhodanum  primi." 

*  People  of  the  Tarentaise.  f  People  of  the  Valley  of  Maurienae, 

X  People  of  Embrun. 
#  Exiles—- a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  or,  according  to  d"  Anv&le,  Ussetu, 
Nob  Exiles,  above  Susa,  et  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis.    MuUer  supposes  QceJs 
to  mean  Duomo  «f  Ossofci. 

|{  People  of  Die  and  of  VaUon.  f  People  of  Lyons* 

The  above  explanation  of  names  of  places  and  people  is  taken  from  Count 
Tnrpin  de  Crisse's  Notes  on  Caesar's  Commentaries.  We  have  not  the 
smallest  pretensions  to  original  criticism  on,  the  sabjepj,  bu|»untTar|in 
appears  to  us  in  the  right. 
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effected  their  p»s»ge  over  the  Saone.  It  had  taken 
the  unwieldy  multitude  twenty  days  to  transport  them* 
selves  across  the  river,  and  their  rear-guard,  forming 
one-fourth  of  their  number,  was  cut  off  by  the  Romans, 
who  passed  i»  $  eky.  Thip  celerity  astonished  the 
barbarians,  apd  their  old  chief,  Divico,  in  a  personal 
interview  with  Caesar,  proposed  terms,  which  were, 
however,  top  high,  and  too  proudly  offered,  for  accept- 
ance* The  Romans  were  40,000  strong,  but  their 
cavalry*  furnished  by  allies  of  doubtful  fidelity,  expe- 
rienced a  check  from  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Helve- 
tian horse  ;  they  were,  besides,  in  great  want  of  pro* 
visions.  Jn  this  extremity,  an  opportunity  for  which 
Caesar  had  been  anxiously  watching  occurred,  of  indu- 
cing a  general  attack  from  the  enemy  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, when,  availing  himself  of  the  superior  discipline 
of  his  troops,  he  defeated  them  in  a  sanguinary  and 
long-disputed  battle,  of  which  Plutarch  gives  a  detail- 
ed account.  This  action  was  the  first  of  those  which 
were  to  place  the  Roman  hero  so  far  above  all 
other  military  commanders ;  a  disorderly  multitude  of 
800,000  souls,  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  them 
fighting  men,  would  now  be  deemed  no  match  for  a 
well-appointed  army  of  40,000  men,  even  without 
Caesar  at  its  he^d ;  yet  when  we  consider  that  armies 
did  not  then  fight  at  distance,  by  means  of  artillery, 
but  came  to  close  encounter  on  all  occasions,  the  odds 
between  ^ble-bodied  barbarians  and  trained  soldiers 
appear  very  much  diminished. 


AND  GQMMH*  THEM  TO  RBTUBIf .  U 


C*sar  folowed  the  discomfited  Helvetians 
weeks  longer,  never  deporting  a  moment  from  hit 
usual  calmness  and  piudeace;  seady  to  grant  libesal 
terms,  but  pqniahing  with  the  utmost  rigour  eveiy 
attempt  to  deceive  him.  Whilst  treating  for  a  suitiot- 
der,  a  body  of  6,000  men  escaped  in  the  night,  but 
being  overtaken  and  brought  bade,  they  were  all  pot 
to  the  sword !  After  this  sanguinary  execution,  die 
remainder  of  the  invading  multitude,  reduced  to 
100,000  individuals,  were  permitted*  to  return  to  the 
country  they  had  so  lately  forsaken,  with  nearly  four 
times  that  number,  and  there  to  rebuild  their  houses, 
thenceforth  to  live  at  peace  as  allies  of  the  Republic, 
protected  from  their  northern  enemies  by  the  terror  of 
her  name,  "  Cwsar  nc  lour  dormant,"  says  Montaigne, 
"  autre  ganmon  que  la  nUmoire  de  sa  douceur  et  cli- 
mence" 

A  reputation  for  clemency  was  cheaply  obtained  in 
Caesar's  time,  and  the  feeling  may  be  said  to  have  been 
nearly  unknown  in  antiquity ;  if  any  other  fact  was 
necessary,  besides  the  execution  just  mentioned,  to 
give  an  idea  of  Caesar's  clemency,  the  following  may 
assist  in  the  estimate.  Caesar  himself  tells  us,  without 
disguise,  or  the  slightest  appearance  of  regret,  that  the 

*  Rome  did  not  always  ratify  the  treaties  made  by  her  general*, 
and  in  that  case  gave  up  the  general  to  the  enemy.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  their  public  law.  The  power  of  making  peace  and  war, 
without  consulting  the  senate,  was  conferred  upon  Csesar  for  the  first 
time  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
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Veneti  (the  people  of  Vannes  in  Lower  Brittany,)  re- 
duced to  great  extremities  by  his  arms,  surrendered ; 
but  he,  willing  to  give  an  example  of  severity,  had  the 
whole  senate  put  to  death,  and  the  people  sold  at 
public  auction ! 

The  sort  of  independence,  the  Helvetians  were 
allowed  to  retain,  after  their  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try,  lasted  only  six  years,  and  they,  like  the  rest,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  unconditional  subjection.  The 
Romans  themselves  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  na- 
ture of  that  state.  "  Remember,"  said  Cicero  to  the 
people  of  Rome,  "  the  marches  of  your  armies  through 
Italy,  and  judge  what  foreign  nations  have  to  undergo/9 


CHAPTER  II. 

Geographical  Description— The  Rhetiaas  or  Hetrnrians— Ancient  Helvetia 
a  League  of  Four  States,  resembling  the  Swiss  Confederation — Helvetia* 
Character  changed  trade*  Soman  Control,  and  Civilisation  advanced— Aveav 
ticum — National  Manners— Rapacity  of  Roman  Travellers — Helvetia  sub- 
jected to  military  Execution— Affecting  Story  of  Julia  AJpinuku 

Helvetia  was  bounded,  at  that  time,  much  as  mo- 
dern Switzerland,  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  chain  of 
the  Jura,  from  that  lake  to  the  Rhine,  near  the  spot 
where  Bade  arose  many  centuries  after,  near  the  ruins 
of  Augusta  Rauracorum,  a  magnificent  city,  founded 
by  the  Romans,  in  the  year  of  Rome  703 ;  thence  along 
that  river  to  the  lake  of  Constance ;  thence  by  an  irre- 
gular and  uncertain  line  over  the  mountains  of  Appen* 
zel,  and  the  high  ridges  and  glaciers  forming  the  nor- 
thern skreens  of  thenarrow  valleys  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  the  Upper  Rhone,  flowing  in  opposite  direction^ 
from  the  St.  Gothard.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  retained  their  independence  for  some 
time  after  the  subjugation  of  Helvetia,  but  having  been 
accused  of  exactions  upon  the  traders  and  travellers 
into  Italy,  by. the  St.  Bernard,  the  St.  Gothard,  and 
the  Simplon,  the  Romans  established  a  camp  at  Octo- 
durum,  (on  or  near  the  present  site  of  Martigny,)  to 
keep  them  in  check.  This  camp,  commanded  by  Galba, 
was  attapked  by  the  people  with  great  skill  and  courage, 
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and  saved,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  by  the  valour  of 
the  Romans.  A  very  interesting  account  of  this  action 
is  given  by  Caesar  himself  in  his  Commentaries.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  barbarians  perished  in  the  attempt, 
but  Galba  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  reduced  forces 
nearer  to  Geneva.  * 

Another  race  of  men  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  chain  of  mountains  between  that  river  and 
Italy:  they  were  descended  from  that  very  ancient 
people,  to  whom  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had 
given  the  names  of  Tyrrhenians,  Truscans  or  Hebrus- 
tnns,  but  who  it  seems  called  themselves  Rhttian*. 
Driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber*  they  occupied, 
during  several  centuries,  the  celebrated  vale  of  the 
Arno,  in  Tuscany,  then  (Tuscia,)  forming  a  league  of 
twelve  independent  cities.  The  first  inroads  of 'the 
Gauls1  induced  many  of  them  to  abandon  this  luxurious 
abode,  for  one  of  greater  safety  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
(he  Alps,  where,  forgetting  by  degrees  the  arts  and 
tmhzation  of  better  times,  they  became  mere  barba- 
rians, and,  changing  characters  with  tjieir  former  tor- 
mentors, now  civilized  and  peaceful,  were  in  their  turn 
the  terror  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  committing  the  most  cruel 
ravages  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Po,  and  sacking,  with 
impunity,  the  tributary  towns  of  the  mistress  of  the 
world.  Daring  these  changes  of  residence,  mode  of 
life,  and  manners,  the  Rhetians  preserved  the  same 
language  they  had  at  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  and, 
even  at  this  day,  after  the  lapse  of  2500  years,  the 
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Lodtrtum,  spoken  in  the  raHey  of  the  Inn  (Engftdtae), 
and  the  Romansh,  spoken  in  the  mountains,  and  their 
northern  slope  towards  Ulantz,  are  still  essentially  the 
very  language  described  by  Livy  ;  and  the  names  of 
many  of  their  towns,  such  as  Latin,  Ardetz,  Snick, 
FUeth,  &c.,  recall  the  ancient  Lavimum,  Atdea,  9umt 
Fafocum.  Octavianus  Augustus,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
738,  sent  an  army  against  them,  commanded  by  his 
sons-in-law,  Claudius  Drusue,  and  Claudius  Tiberius 
Nero.  Some  brilliant  qualities  distinguished  the  latter 
at  that  period,  and  Drusus  was  a  young  hero,  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Caesar  seemed  to  revive.  They 
Encountered  the  moist  desperate  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Rbetians,  whose  very  women,  animated  with  a 
fury  which  extinguished  every  human  feeling,  were 
seen  to  hurl  their  infant  children  at  the  heads  of  Bo- 
man  soldiers,  and  rush  upon  their  swords !  This  peo- 
ple were  the  last  subdued  among  the  nations  of  the 
Alps.  Most  of  those  who  survived  past  the  Rhine, 
and  went  under  the  guidance  of  a  German  chief,  called . 
Harbode,  to  seek  among  the  Carpathian  mountains,  a 
country  where  the  Romans  had  not  penetrated*. 


*  Hbw  far  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  extended  in  the  Alps  and 
in  the  Fprtinean  mountains  is  not  known,  nor  whether  their  civil  and 
military  system  of  government  ever  prevailed  there.  Several  districts 
m  these  high  regions  seem  to  have  been  like  so  many  political  oases, 
sarfotmtietf  on  all  sides  by  the  Roman  dominions.  The  met  of  the 
original  language  of  the  Basques  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains  remaining 
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Tiberias  gave  their  lands,  acme  years  after,  to  a  colony 
of  40,000  Swabians* 

Half  Germany,  half  the  world,  ren?tained ,  at  this 
period  an  unpeopled  wilderness.  Was  then  that  world 
90  raw  ?  Had  it  but  lately  recovered  from  one  pf  those 
wide-wasting  catastrophes,  which  every  geological 
appearance  teaches  us  to  believe  have  ait  different 
periods  torn  up,  mixed  together,  and  recast,  as  it  were, 
the  surface  of  our  earth,  sweeping  off,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, its  inhabitants  all  at  once  into  their  common 
tomb,,  and  scarcely  leaving  a  few  solitary  individuals 
to  begin  anew  the  long  course  of  education  of  the  suc- 
ceeding race  ?  Hunters,  during  many  centuries,  each 
family  requiring  a  province  and  making  war  for  a  hare ; 
then  shepherds,  increasing  their  numbers  in  a  state  of 
comparative  peace  and  affluence ;  then  husbandmen 
dividing  the  land,  and  erecting  houses,  villages,  and 
towns— the  slow  progress  of  thousands  of  years !  Yet 
these  sajne  geological  appearances,  so  eloquent  oaths 
natural  history  of  a  former  world,  say  nothing  of  our 
species :  not  a  vestige  of  human  remains  has  ever 
been  discovered  among  the  fossil  bones  of  animals,  so 

pure  and  unmixed,  while  France  and  Spain  lost  theirs,  is  a  strong  in- 
stance of  the.  kind.  F.  L.  Haller,  the  most  exact  and  the  most  modern 
of  rail  the  antiquarians,  who  investigated  this  subject,  designated  on 
the  map:  annexed  to  his. excellent  work*  (Helvetia  wc(er  the  Romans, 
2  vols.  Berne  1812)  all  that  portion  of  the  Alps,  extending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunn,  by  the  name  of 
G&its  Jlpine  iwtomittf* 
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jpofiuttly  nixed  with  ami  embodied  into,  our  rocks 
and  mountains.  Inert  matter  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
fc*ingfworld,  where  man  waa  not :  revealing  this  more 
them  one  period  of  creation,  and  a  difference  of  origin 
assuredly  very  remarkable. 

t  Caesar  informs  us,  that  Helvetia  was  divided  intp 
fcur  states,  called  Pagi,  a  sort  of  league,  like  th$  pre- 
sort Swiss  Confederation,  for  mutual  defence,  without 
any  thing  else  in  common.  He  frequently  mentions 
the  Council  of.  the  Gauls  (totius  GaUiat  concilium),  which 
was  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  towns.  Far 
from  abolishing  the  custom,  Caesar  encouraged  it,  ap- 
pointing the  {dace  of  meeting,  which  was  often  changed, 
and  showing  displeasure  when  any  of  the  towns  de- 
clined making  use  of  th$ir  privilege.  It  was  ipain- 
tained  under  Augustus,  notwithstanding  the  pew  divi- 
sion of  Gaul,  and  under  his  successors.  One  of  these 
assemblies  we  find  to  have  been  held  during  the  reign 
*of  Vespasian:  they  continued  in  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
.gundyv'and  until  the  conquest  by  the  Ftaoks,  who,  in 
other  respects,  endqavoured  to  coacilitfe  the;£qpp}e 
more  than  the  Romans  had  done.  Gregpry  of  Tours 
says-,  these  new  masters  were  preferred :  others  ob- 
serve, that  the  people  were  reduced  to  look  for  huma- 
nity xuBCtag  Barbarians,  as  it  was  no  longer  to  be  found 
among  the  Romans.  Under  the  latter,-  a  popular  as- 
sembly could  hold  out  but  a  mere  semblance  of  inde- 
pendence, subservient  to  their  interest.  They  took  care 

Vol.  II.  C 
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to  keep  alive,  ia  all  the  towas  of  their  sflfcstjtwo  op- 
posite factions ';  and  if  their  own  was  4efelrted|:it  fur- 
nished them  with  a  pretence  for  sending  a  special  ma- 
gistrate, called  corrector*,  to  assist  in  pacifying  inter- 
nal divisions,  and  reducing  the  refractory  to  obedience. 
Yet  the  country  flourished  under  their  government,  for 
life  and  property  were- in  the  main  protected,  good 
toads  made,  and  agriculture  encouraged ;  population 
was  rapidly  augmented,  and  a  successful  trade  was 
carried  on ;  timber  found  a  market  down,  the  Rhine, 
and  forests  gave  way  before  the  plough.        . 
.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  national,  cha- 
racter, from  the  rude  virtues  and  vices  of  barbarians, 
to  the  refinements  of  polished  life.    The  Helvetians 
had  become  'so  eourtly  during  the  long  reign,  of  Augus- 
tus, that  most  of  their  cities  established  religious  jrites 
in  his  honour,  and  worshipped  him  after,  his  death,  in 
magnificent  temples  built  for  the  purpose.    The  tpria- 
cipal  families  added  the  name  of  some  powerful  Roman 
16  their  own,  by  a  sort  of  servile  acknowledgijaant.  pf 
superiority,  -  ami  cities  erected  public,  naoopments  to 
their Roman  curators  and  patrons;  whilst, the  name  of. 
Divico  was  scarcely;  remembered,  national  eminence 
of  whatever  sort  sinking  before  the  greatness  jo£  the 
metropolis  of  the  World.     Whenever  a  Helvetian  or 
any  stranger  became,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  he  not  only 

*  Montesquieu. 


r^lttlfe)i»?5a^  worcteof 

iftg  younger  Bliity,  converting  ft  greattiAgratt  ijrt&  a; 
drifaeatfe  corse.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  ftriraoi 
^^atorwishM  to  trkrd^  i^belii^rfbr  f^ki«if^»rlN^: 
s^gm;  He  requ^i^e^  aftd  Wis  ffeter  neftised,  ti^ tMe^ 
of  aasbassadbrr  wW^r  inv^ycri>  toe  right'  ten  mslde 
^ere«w  be  pleased,  and  astong  a&be  pleased,  m  w 
foreign country,  without  any  xeal  mission,  but  a*  the 
eipenserof :the  corotryihud  honoteecL  Ititee  coun- 
terfeit tsMteneies  harir  become  so  nutoefeas  as  ta  be 
a  grievous  fairtton  cm  .the  affiee.  •  :  Cioera, senator  as 
be'n^;articb  a  greaArstielder  for  prerogative|  apcfe* 
iteaiy  tfapor  to  the^  Remap  people*,  "  Afthoughrtheser 
fratfte  fttf^onari^  yob 

tf»fef»db&^fdi^iiity  gives  theta  a  coiisequwtbe,  awi 
fliey^taewhofr  to  av^  tto^fiseh^s  of  thteHa^re  <theitf 
twyi  namer-OTspffira.  Whcb  ■  I  >was  /consul,  t  woukt 
haveffctt oafo  end  totfeis  ^lameftft  abtt»^  tf  I  had  Mtt 
bcelt  opposed  by  a  foolof  a  mbtiw :  all  I  obtdft  ob- 
tain was,  that  the  privilege' l^eil^  indelb^;8h<wH 
be  reduced  to  one  year."  Caesar  found  this  restricting 
law  of  Cicero  in  force,  but  it  did  not  subsist  long 
without  an  amendment  carried  by  ^Simself,  which  ex- 
tended the  privilege  to  five  years  ;  and  Cicero  made 


*  Cicero,  De  Lege  Agrar.  cap.  17. — et  De  Legibus,  lib.  iif.  Cap.'  8. 

C* 


to  EXACT****  AlTOSBVMUTiES 

the  fattening  remark  in  an  epistie  to  AtticUs:  *"  Btik 
est  awtem  tuijus  juris  quinquenni  lieentia*/'  Thesis 
iav<KU5ed  tmvellers  did  not  always  content  themselves 
with  this  immunity  from  their  inn-bills* .  but  laid  claim 
toijuty  tempting  curiosity  that  came  in  their  way ;  for 
we  fend  the  Sicilians,  who  had  more  to  lose  than  the 
peer  Helvetians,  complaining  bitterly  theft  the  very 
statues  of  their  gods  were  missing  from  their  tepqpfeti. 
The  revenue  was  collected  by  public  officers,  called 
exactots,  who  often  farmed  it  out.  Some  idea  mefy 
be  farmed  of  their  proceedings  by  the  very  words  of  a 
decree  of  the  senate:  *  Whenever  a  farmer  of  the 
iwtemie  is  established,  the  liberty  of  our  allies  must 
fW  u  sacrifice,  or  our  public  law  must  be  abandoned.*' 
Before  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  administrators  of  the? 
provinces  were  the  only  judges  of  the  oomplairits  of 
the  inhabitants  against  the  exactors,-  Tacitus  has 
transmitted  to  us  the  lamentations  of  thte  Britons' eft 
the  universal  system  of  oppression  of  the  masters  rf 
the  world. :  "  We  had  a  king  before,  now  we  have 
two ;  the  governor  (/egafew),  who  disposes  of  our  ]fares$ 
and  the  administrator  <proci/ra^or),  of  our  goods :  their 
rapacity  aiid  violence  kn6w  noboundsf."      .  .  ■ .  f  ' 


*  English  tourists  might  use  their  influence  m  procuring  a  bill  to 
be  passed  in  parliament  to  the  same  purpose,  embracing  at  Jewt 
Greece  and  Rome*  The  Pope  and  the  Grand  Seignior  could  npt 
well  haggle  about  a  trifle  with  their  powerful  ally. 

t  Ubi  publicanus  est,  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  vanum  aut  libertas 
sociis  nulla  est. — Lwy,  lib.  xlv.  cap.  18. 


OP  THE  *0Mm  GOVERNORS. 


aadjtdbnfittous  n&ture  ;d^  goo*  and  fevilrbttt  the.* 
benefit*  «dnfe*red>by  the  hand  of  arbitriipy  pbwer  a**-^ 
toUed  only  as'4ong  -as  that  hand  happened  to  be  di- 
rected by  virtue  or  wisdom:  Caesafr  and  Augustas 
ti>-day^-Tiberiite  -  and  Nero  to-morrow.  In  tfane,-  the 
favourable  mtervals  became  shorter,  and  the  teiapses 
to&By  and  wickedness  more  frequent.  The  subject* 
of  Rome  .ware  indeed  protected  against  foreign  fifes ; 
bufcjthis  ultimately  proved  the  cause  of  their  ruin  by 
the  barbarians,  when  Rome  ceased  to  be  strong,  and 
they  had  forgotten  how  to  protect  themselves. 
*  Afters  century  of  profound  peace  and  passive  obe-^ 
dieace,  the  Helvetians  were  wantonly  subjected  to 
military  execution  by  a  legion,  feigmficantty  catted 
Bapax,  by  Tacitus,  being  employed,  it  seems,  in  Jfe* 
collection  of  the  revenue.  <  At  a  time  when  trafcsitory 
emperors*  mu$dering/  and'  murdered  at  the  beck  of  * 
corrupt  soldiery,  followed  each  other  in  such  a  rapid 
succession,  that  the  provinces:  scarcely  knew  whft 
reigned  at  Rome,  the  Helvetians  once  mi^^opk  the, 
allegiance  of  the.  day,  and  acknowledged  a  sovereign 
already  dead,  Galba,  instead  of  Vitellius,  elevated  to 
the  throne  by  bis  murderers*.    Their  greatest  crimp. 

:  *  Le«^  Helv&iaifr  jouissoient  de  beancoitp  de  liberty  sous  GraJfea; 
ils  ignoroient  sa  mort,  et  regardoient  Vitellius  comrae  un  rebel  le  f 
ib  crurent  pouwir  Vopposer  aux  sojdats,  qui  avoient  embrassS  ton 
partie :  leur  resistance  leur  fut  fetal*    Tafcite  nous  apprend  que  bieu 
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pwomtfs. ;i:  Thfe.eoiNMnta  tf  Ite  legwa  fi»pa«v 
o«e(^^VN<ei)i^:(0'mt^  &gw»#t  tfcetn.  jad 

tine*  oftage£ tte^ol$#9i»liy  by  fire  and  awed, 
1  ii.  ti*  wtsh  *?  «(*rj»w<ite  c  jwiMdioio  duntiay. 
kmit  m  fimm-soMiWi  The  historians,  <>£  tbeitum 
«e  Jawing  Of  details,  foul a  ineewfteirtalstQBev'ftMad 
after  t^.la^^  of  fifteen  oeotujc^  onci«r  the imiiib  *f 
^tfen&ugfc  thfr capital of  the  country, ,  iiaawsimmd 
Kgfct  m  aa  agecting  stopyt ...  scarceiy  toyebediMpon  fe£ 
Tacitus.  Qtt  the  approach  of  Ceabmlhe  iftftahftgntfi 
o£(fcat  city  seat  messengers  to  Jareat  of  p«w«j.*tbe 
feroBggus  soldier  deflaandsd  -«ni  uncoaclilitiiai  >i 
fe&fcr,  and  the  death  of  Julius'  Alprau*,  their 
ortgistiate.  Hkdftttghtef  begged  has  life  in  vain,  j41 
^J&Wt  cf  iGe«ia»i  he  was  inexorable,  and  jfojum 
afrtff  iti*d  t«£  g»e£  ''  Here  he^"  ^ff,  the -rtqnfw 
^MfeAlpiiute, -.<fftB  tfn&rtuesrte.daugfeeriof  amort 
wfortumta  fnthff,  a:  jwMtMf'.^  the  giMJHftwoflwnwiriii  ■ 

des  milKon  des  babitans  perirent  par  le&r  de  cette  21  me  4egion? 
mtpanmk  rapes  pw  Tacko,  >et  u»  pJua  (wd jiomWe  tatnmAubat 
ejwUvage.  Vespasian  tt'avoii  pas  bonuses  faxeurea  la  cite.  d'A». 
vencltes;  it  orna  Vindonissa  d'un  arc  cpnsacre  a.Mars,  ApOllon,  ct 
Mtaifre^fan-defionw-dSS,  etdenotrcTreT^.  Les.  intiquaires  tmt 
remarque  que  ces  arcs  etoient  bien  moins  commun  que  ceux  en  hon- 
i^d^  jprLnc^  ,B<»cb*rt  donee  I'ioMiafNtioo  twuMfe  aus  cememu- 

VWt^Hi  n'.*xi«e.ipUu,    .      .  ,,..    .: 

«..*  "  CflscjnavfcUi  avidus/'  »ay&  Tacitus,  **  prworoaqi  »pranqu*> 


Kvmftwt  n 

.  Thftoily  of  Bmiw.4m*i«d  **}  d«*i*yta  09  tkja 
occasion,  -was  a  fashionable  ■batbiBgfdaflfrr-a  -cigcWfr 
rtwce  whiefa  abows  U»e  greajt  progress  tfne  Helv^a^ 
bwH  made  » h»wy  apd  refimme**  «inpe  the  dags  -$f 

0Niir,itito/g^  flpw  th^y  b^t t^e 

taie<fcbeferette  siagtelegj^ 

A  wtei»  cJeip^itMwm,  s«t.  to  deprecate  fte  wwth  pf 
Vitelfeus,  did  aot  vepajtwe  talay  tbwgnev^ac^bedEb^ 
thttenjperor.  Far  from  s^ch  bokl^ 
thwwwhfqa  ftiflty  of  at)  he  w#s  pleased  to  fry  to  their 
ci»^,ia^^^tews  of  repentaoce.  Cessus*  one  of 
tte  A^itm.  a  gReat  oigrtor,  ey«n  feiffiiqg  Jtp  to©  iafr 
miAaed^  ,^  by  this  refinement  of  slavish  pk^u^oce 
c*bmg  i)m  saWipry*  wl>Q>ad>eea  diuwrqip  for  % 
cvtoe  tdesftuetion ,<#;thq  Helvetian^  After,  ti^Si^ 
M^hasti^m^ot,  Rop^aUowed  b^rBjav^a  a ioog  holi- 
day c£  <»e  bvmdwri  you*,  dwiftg  whkk&e  rod  fell 
geaily,  heid,  as  it  ww,  by  several  good  ^fl^erpr^. 
VmpMMtn,.  who^wa^eded^Vil^iiufi,  ettdw¥QW§dJe 

:    lafclicis  pallia  WafeJix  prole* 

.  ,  .    Deft  ftveatrrwceiri*    •  ..... 

Exonue  potmmixm  noo  petui. 
Male  mori  in.£»ti»Jllier«t 
Vixi  annos  XX  III. 

Transcribed  by  JU>y*  <k  jBociag. 
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heal  the  Wounds  hiB  predecessor  had  itfelfctod*.''  Hittf 
toriafcssay  expressly  he  repeopled  Aventacum  with  ^ 
colony  bf  veteifens,  which  proves  that  the  distraction 
had  beei^neariy  complete.  ,*j 

Numerous  inscriptions,  discovered  among  theorem* 
of  this  capital  f,  and  carefully  recorded  by  Spon  and 
Bochat,  vie  with  each  other  in  rapturous  allusions  td 
public  and  private  felicity.  Others  prove  that  there! 
wiere  colleges  tod  professors  of  various  sciences  in  the* 
cbtatry .  Pliny  is  full  of  descriptions,  furnished  by  tfafe 
diligence  of  learned  Helvetians,  of  the  plants,  fish,  mi- 
nerals, and  animals  of  their  lakes  and  mountains.  Coku 
taeHa,Varro,Virgil,  Suetonius,  attest  the  rapid  improve-* 
mentsf  of  their  agriculture,  and  the  merit  of  Rhetian 
Wines  and  Helvetic  cheeses.  They  had  temples  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  to  every  god  of  Olympus.  Th&y 
adored  the  tutelar  genius  J  of  each  hill  and  stream;  and 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  wandering  among  them.  The  iti- 
neraries mention  a  multitude  of  towns,  boroughs,  and 
public  monuments  of  various  sorts,  now  quite  unknown* 
thus  proving  that  the  country  was  full  of  inhabitants  ia 
an  advanced  state  of  civilization  ;  and  there  our  infbr- 

*  The  father  of  Vespasian  was  a  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  a 
merchant,  and  had  amassed  great  wealth  in  Helvetia. 

t  There  were  not,  properly,  any  capitals  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
as  the  government  was  not  stationary.  The  title  of  caput  gcntis, 
given  to  so  many  towns  by  ancient  geographers,  meant  only  a  place 
of  some  importance. 

{  Dis  manibu*. 
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mation  stops.  With  such  slender  materials,  we  are  left 
to  guess  what  these  people  were.  Generation  after 
generation  appeared  and  disappeared,  tasted  the  cup 
of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  and  dieci  in  peace-— a  happy 
people,  till  the  hour  of  universal  darkaeas  struck! 

It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  which  of  the  gigantic 
hosts  of  barbarians,  pressing  on  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  crushed  Helvetia 
in  its  way ;  act  even  the  date  is  known*  Aventiaun 
itself  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  from  the 
quantity  of  coals  and  ashes  found  every  where  among 
iteruins*.  Not  one  contemporary  historian  speaks 
of  the  fact;  but  their  silence  is  most  eloqueitf.  Great 
calamities  are  generally  recorded  wifh  care— here  no 
one  survived  to  tell  the  melancholy  tale,  or  rather  uq 
one  attended  to  it  The  destruction  of  a  nation  had 
heoome  a  common  occurrence; 

*  Had  we  grounds  to  rely  upon  the  existing  tradition,  that  Aven- 
ticum  was  three  times  destroyed,  we  might  refer  those  disastrous 
epochs  to  the  space  of  time  between  A.D.  267  *nd  280,  to  the  yean 
3<H*nd35(X  f 
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Last  Straggle*  of  the  Adman  Empire-Attila  and  the  Btas,  Borgoadiaiis, 

.  Akaaanni,  Ostrogoths  occupying  Helvetia  in  the  Fifth  Century— The  Bur* 

gundians    dispossessed    by  the  Franks— Burgundian  Laws  described — 

Ctmwmnt  *f*fce  Descendants  pf  Chnris— Henwss'  Cetta  ead  Monasteries 

—Utility  of  the  latter. 

The  agonies  of  Rome  were  long  and  terrible ;  an  ifti 
Ward  disease,  more  fatal  than  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
barbarians,  preyed  upon  her ;  but,  amidst  the  coirtiiSJ 
sions  of  death,  a  blow  of  her  enfeebled  hands  scattered 
fnore  than  once  the  devouring  multitude.  Fifteen  erti- 
Jferors  perished  by  the  hands  of  their  own  mercenary 
arid  ungovernable  soldiery  ;  yet  a  few  appeared  at' in* 
tervals  more  able  to  wield  the  sceptre  and  the  swortfc 
Maximin  repressed  the  barbarians,  Probus  drove  then* 
away  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Necker,  and  even 
built  fortresses  in  their  country.  Constantius  Chloru* 
defeated  them  before  Langres,  and  lastly  near  Win* 
danissa*  (Windish  in  Switzerland,)  Julian  was  the 
last  who  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war  for  a 

350    while,  but  it  returned  and  overwhelmed  all. 

Less  than  a  oentury  after  the  supposed  time 

400    of  the  destruction  of  Helvetia,  Ammianus  Mar- 

*  The  villages  on  Lake  Wallenstadt,  called  to  this  day  lagans, 
tergen,  quanten,  quinte,  were  Roman  stations,  which  the  troops  aban- 
doned when  the  country  was  inundated  by  an  overpowering  multi- 
tude they  were  unable  to  oppose ;  taking  shelter  for  a  while  among 
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speakaof ,4b*AV*m  tnftAvitnrtniin»»i 
m  the  GneeiflflHor  ftnnne  4^»»  aa.tfce  only  tiling  *e* 
mainiog  to  attest  ite  fbimr  aptaidour.  The  ge^raphy 
of  Ptoteny.  Tvhkh  eontNoa  ..additions,  nude  by  other 
hands  islating, ioJUertimeii,  aneationt the deserts  of 
Helvetia*  jA%>r  Anmua^iMwdlinw,  w©  hal»e«o 
fitter  ocaou**  of  this -desolate  -comrtryt,  the  an* 
even  of  flufcretja  was,  forgotten.  J .-  .At  Jaat  a.  mixed 
population  of  YaA^aiat,  JBargtmdiiAs,  ft  toman  ni.  Qs- 
twtgo$».  Francs,  and  LojfaJwirde,  epccad  about  th% 
owptgy.  Some  aort  of  tegular  government  «n».  aster 
Wishing  awing  them,  and  a.  hennaing  of  ciTiltratioa, 
when  Aftila,  and  hi*five  JtuKl^fbatgairi  Hte&  »9W> 
dresdiuJ  than  »U  the  pjeemiiag  .juaades*  burst  upon 
Ewope  fyom  the.  ^itreiaiUQftipfcthe  «arthtJ  Xta  ffleaof 
thetft  torribte  tinte«  cail^hiw  <Ac  iSfiMge  «/:$*&&« 

\  ♦'   ,.  •.  .      t  „     •    _.i     ;    .  :    '  '  ;.    r'i  *.*'.   •         '         '  "       .  .  ~ 

the  higher  mountains,  where  some  ruins  are,  found  at  this  day  ,  called 
by  the  shepherds,  Pagan  huts..  About  thirty  years  ago,  three  bronze 
me&dswerc  discovered  an  the  highest-part  ofthcStockhorn,  souths 
wort  9i  Thiol*  touted  nine  or  ten  feet  wader  grwiod ;  5hey  were  «f 
Adrian,  Maximus  Thrax,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  A  vase  has  like- 
wise been  found  on  the  Gurnigal,  containing  fifty  pieces  of  Roman 
don  of  silver,  and  two  of  gold. 

•  See  some*  account  of  the  present  state  of  these  ruins  in  the  'first 
volume  of  this  we*k;'  <    ...  :»\.. 

t  So  late  as  the  4Urik  eentary,  <*o<  many 'age*  after  the  period  %e*tf 
alluded  to,  many  $srt»  of  the  oountary  wero  still  described  inpoblio 
docunseats  *as  deserted  or  omtnhabiteeV  by*  the  Latin  wood  ftieiertim 
or  the  German  Wechtiand.  The  c^nt^HaBO^tBiennowas^Bnomi^ 
naled^^erd^  the  4>la<k  valley. 

$.The  P>ys  de  Vaud  has  been  supposed  to  -derive  He  natoe  from 
the  Vandals. 


destroyer  tf  mffttt.  little  i*  known  of  his  pttftage* 
thfougt  S  witeedand, except  atiadkioiiBlillecdstitig  of 
rxmyersal  destruction  having  attended  it*. 
^  About the  end  of  the  fifth  centary,  that  partofSwit- 
2erland  which  spoke  the  Roman  language  mixed  with 
the  Celtic,  was  occupied  by  the  Burgundians;  th& 
northern*  part,  where  the  Teutonic  language  was  spo- 
ken,  acknowledged  the  Alemanni  for  its  masters. 

Rhetia,  comprehending  the  Tyrol,  part  of  Swabja,? 
Appenzel,  Olaris,  and  Uri,  belonged  to  the  Ostrogo&s, 
who  were  likewise  masters  of  the  country  of  the  Po. 
A  learned  historian  (Robertson)  thinks  the  period  dur-» 
ing  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most 
calamitous,  was  undoubtedly  that  from  the  death  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  to  the  establishment  of  the  torn- 
bards  in  Italy,  A.  D.  895  to  571,  a  period  of  176  years. 
Contemporary  authors  are  at  a  loss  to  describe  the 
scene  of  desolation,  but  no  expression  can  convey  so. 
perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive  progress  of  the  bar-t 
barians,  as  the  total  change  in  the  state  of  Europe, 


*  A tti la  converted  the  best  provinces  of  the  Roman  empi&e  wtfo. 
4eserts. :  When  Priscus  accompanied  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Ajttila, 
then  in  Thrace,  there  were  no  inhabitants  left  in  most  of  the  cities,  or. 
but. a  few  miserable  people,  who  bad  taken  shelter  among  the  ruins 
of. churches.  The  fields  were  covered  with  the  bones  of  those  who. 
had  fallen  by  the. sword.  ;  In  451,  be  had  entered  Gaul,  at  the  head 
of  a  multitude  far  greater  than  any  former,  one,  but  Actius  and  his; 
Burgundians  defeated  them  in  a  sanguinary  battle  near  Chalons,; 
AttUa  returned  the  following  year,  and  penetrating  into,  Italy,  ravaged 
it  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown. — Robertson's  Charles  V. 
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after  it  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquillity 
towMds  ftp  close  of  the  sixth  century.  The  Saxons 
were  -  then  masters  of  *Sonth  Britain*  the  Franks  of 
Paul,  the  Huns  of  Pannonuv,  the  Goths  of  Spain,  the 
Goths  and  Lombards  of  Italy,  and,  as  we  have  seep, 
the  Burgundians,  AJemanrri,  and  Ostrogoths,  of  Swit- 
zerland. Very  faint  vestiges  of  Roman  policy,  jurispru- 
dence, arts,  and  literature,  remained ;  new;  forms  of 
government,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  lavages, 
new  dresses,  aqd  new  names  of  mem  and  countries 
every  where.  Such  changes  imply  ga  ahnopt  entire 
ext^rqnnation.  of  the  ancient  inhabitants;  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  beep  possible :.  yet  if  thip  was  tb$ 
period  of  most  calamity,  that  of  greatest  darkfleBs;and 
moral  (depravity  arrived,  as  we  shall  see*  considerably, 
later; 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  Burguo* 
diaps/than  that  they  were  oije  of  the  many  denQfriw J 
tions  and  various  lineages  of  northern  inraders*,  and 
among  the  first  to  imbibe  the  civilization  of  the  van- 
quished. Their  first  settlement  having  begun  by  a 
soft  of  compromise  with  the  ancient  inhabitants \  their 
laws  embraced  the  interest  .of  the  two  classes*  whilst 


*  The  Burgundians  appear  to  have  been  a  Swedish  jape.  Tacitus. 
calls;them  Burii;  and  Gimd,  in  the  ancient  Teutonic  language,  meaus 
a  man,  ^  warrior. .  Every  Roman  was  obliged  to  ;abapdon  :to  the  RurT 
gundians  two-thirds  of  his  fields,  one-third  of  his  slaves,  half,. his 
woods,  garden,  and  court  It  was  a  far  more  serious  thing  to  be 
conquered  in  those  times  than  now. 


tfe,  *ridwhi*htf^  ffc*el?  tfe* 

MglsJatfen  of>cbi^q^i^Sy6^E^i^ig  oid^tiiefttfeelv^ 
tBeir'Kewfe  &FBfiffid6e&*,  ftetr  chatets>  tkefr  horses 
mid  mafe#f  rC8fe  8esh  ^WMch  was  a  dainty  in  those 
days ,)  iheipitame  stags,  hounds,  hoase  and  shepherd 
dog&  '  Ithe ?  Bitfgtind&hs  it  was  who  put  a  mdtoctotaiy 
stop  tt>  flfe  Sanguinary  pf  ogress  of  Attila  at  Chalons; 
Where  conte^p^raty  historians  affi  that  three  fita^ 
dred  thousand  ttien  perished.  The  leader  of  the  Bat- 
gfoodtahs  was  amoiig  the  slain.  His  four  sons  divided 
£h#  inheritance  *  one  Ifed  Geneva,  another  Besarif  on, 

debaud,  the  possessor  of  Lyons*  was  the  most  pOvT&u 
fid:  he  dispossessed  his  brothers  of  Vienne  and  Gfe-^ 
nfeva,  and  put  them  to  death,  with  aH  theif1  children, 
t«6  daughters  of  the  latter  excepted.  One  of  these 
daughters,  Cfetilda  J,  having  married  Clovis,  King  of 

:  *  JPufiafoe*  rw«B^|  nt  us*| in*  the  county  asjate  as  the  twelfth 
century.  v 

f  The  ancient  German  for  mare  is  maere,  from  which  Miiller 
derive*  the  tftfe  df  marshal  or  maresehaL  i 

.  J  The  ancient  gateway  leading  from  Bourg-de-Jom,  at  Geneva, 
into  the  town,  was  the  gateway  of  the  castle,  where  Clotilda  lived, 
and  received  Secretly  fh4  jrfetfge  of  uiiioh,  a  ring,  a  gold  piece,  and  a 
pently,  brought  to*  her  by  Aureban;  the  ambassador  of  Clovis* 
Gondebaud  did  not  like  the  union,  but  durst  not  oppose  it  Clotilda 
went  away  in  state,  seated  in  a  Car  or  chariot,  drawn  ~by  four  oxen* 
As  soon  as  she  reached  the  frontiers  of  France,  she  entreated  the 
vassals  of  her  lord  the  king  to  set  abtfut  ravaging  the  country  she  had 
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the  Fcanfetv  employed  her  iniuence  <*er  hut,  aaob 
aftenwpd*  «««■  his  was  Cbildebert,  Gletaue,  and 
Tteodebefi,  toengage  them  in  a  war  again*  her  unci* 
Gfrtctebaud  aad  h»  poste&y.  The  latter  maintawwri 
hou^  tiice»ssfidfy;agaHttt  these  powerful- encases* 
l»t  Ms  sens- were  at  last  dispossessed  by  the  Frank* 
h*  A.  £>.'534,  and  thus  ended the  kingdom  of  Burgundy* 
about one&te&ed years- after its foundation.  A&ao* 
o6ant  6«tbe-&«i3^fe*B  quaiwl&of  'barbarians,  shnujfc 
ttit%4tti£8iaaghteted ;  of  their  ipejrtinguishabtethw* 
far  fewtige  for  crimes  they  *rere  eqttafly  pnne  to  pete* 
nBtlbemselvee.artd  of  theff  faithleg«neaa  and  inhuman 
nity,  is  neither  interesting  nor  itttou$tfae[>,  and.  w4 
might-have^  passed  over  'the  Burgundians  without  lens 
this  «bort  notice,  had  it  not  been  ft*  their  kgistttfev 
ptofeedingVwhSefc  afferd  sferae  insight ,  into  tfce  -state 
of4he  mnnan  mind  at  that  period.     ••  ■  .  •  '    ' 

The  same  Gondehaud,  who  had  murde#ed  ha4f  « 
sdere  of  brothers  and  nephews*  had,  however,  made* 
code  of  laws  by  which  equal  justice  was  to.be  dealt,  in 
futtteV  to  Romans  and  strangers,  as  WeM  a$/to  But* 
guddians.  But' hie' subjects  rebefled  against  such  an 
excess  of  liberality,  and  a  diet,  composed  of  thirty-feit 
;...:■■"  •    •    .  '•      '•.;••      .       '-.•■'  r    rf  ;•  •*     ■?, 

just  led';  and  soon  after,  seeing  an  extent  of  twenty-four  leagues  olf 
cotatiyiaflauM^  she  bless**  God  that  shehadbegna  tot  neveage  tai 
fafhqr  aj}d  tap. brothers,  decapitated*  *n4  b«r  mother  thrown  into  thf 
Rhone  1  Very  probably  she  thought  this  retributive  justice.  Nations 
were  considered  as  the  legitimate  touffre  doulew  of  their  kings,  and 
literally  made  to  bt-wkipped  in  their  room.  • 


at  mmmimm.hAWB. 

*Mst  abatisfeedrtte^ 

in  which  wfepe  soBfc  useful  eoacfraenteanxlag  *H*H 

Ifrbo  should  refuse  hospitality  to  a  stringer,  on  whip* 
pug» if  the  offender  waa aserf ;  punishment of.daelb . 
against  aay  sl*v*  guilty  of  cutting  off  the  hair  of  a  free 
TUKtawa;  an, article  tegulating  the  fee*  of  a  witch  « 
Boroe*er  .for  the  xlisa)  very  of  stolen  ggodfe ;  awthftT 
imposing  a?  ;moftt  tvlxim$ical  penalty  upon  ajay  oa* 
stealing  a  dog,  "  Si  qute  canem  veltraum  aut  segq&m 
aat  petnmcuhitia  proegumpaerit  inyolara,  jiibewme  ut 
eomiitotus  coram  omni  populo  posteriwa  iprim  <*uubr 
tm  ;  ant  quinque  solidos  ilU  cujus  Ca^em  invokypri* 
ccgatur  resoivere."  Yet  we  find  in  Spop,  or  rathe*!* 
a  Aote  ctf&s  learned  editor,  that  Gondebaud  •".  tmmn* 
Wa4e&  principal  de  son  eiat  et  plus  habile*  gefte 
qu'il  put  trouver,  et  fit  par leur  conseil  deft  low  quioa 
a  QSear$  aMJourd'hui,  et-  qui  ant  pour  thro  les  Joirdtt* 
ItaftjgBty$G*&,''  A  general  assembly  of  the-  bishops 
of  Bwgundy  enacted  another  code  for  tfas  d^pMn«M9f 
Allergy,  lading  them  to  the  ^tpicjk  obBerrappe  *£ 
morality ,  and «epeci*Uy  cteetity.  It ; appears  ih^tii^ 
tfihe  members  of  4he  chutch  employed  theavehrwpi 
farming  their  own  land,  leading  a  simple  and  stndb- 
pus  life  ;  they  fulfilled  the  duties  of  judges,  ami  en- 
forced the  execution  ofitbe  law,  by  subjecting  refi«»* 
tory  and  powerful  criminals  to  the  ban,  a  sort  of  out- 
lawry. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  abuses  and  comip* 
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immt<**(lto+ dm&>  m  ^^im,  fete  is  no  cbubt 
inrtnritrt  tociety  w*s  much  indebted  to  the  deigy  at 
Aw  period;  and,  as  Matter  very  justly,  observes,  we 
might  as  well  judge  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Roman  legions  by  whaiitwas  ifcn,  as  of  the  purity  of 
Hie  ehnrcb  by  what  it  became  a  few  centuries  after 
Any  power,  not  of  the  swoid,  proved  a  blessing  to  hu« 
flpbifey,  wheft  baiUl  vioience  ruled  the  world,  and  the 
cloister  was  the  only  existing  counterpoise  to  the 
eeisp. 

Qettdebanet  rebuilt  Geneva,  twice  destroyed  during 
the  last  wars  of  the  Roman  empire.  Two  distinct  paver 
meats  hove  been  farad,  at  different  depths,  under  the 
jwesentieveL 

::iAn>  enemy,  as  destructive  as  Attfla  or  any  of  the, 
etiternmoless  invaders,  the  small-pox,  appeared  for 
tfwi&st  time,  A*  D.  570.  It  seems  to  have  been 
ltmugbt  from  Arabia  htfo  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  upon 
tfceT^rnof  an  Abyssinian  army  fftm  the  conquest  of 
the  Ainpbnitee,  some  time  before  this.  The  trade 
of  GDMtaatttopte  with  India  and  Arabia,  through 
Sggrp^  taught  the  malady  into  Greece,  whence  it 
was  coumamcafeed  to  Lomtyftidy,  and  travelled  slowly. 
mtoiBwtgundy . 

3Jbe  terror  of  the  pec^le  wae  extreme  at  the  fir ^ 
appearance  of  a  disease  generally  mortal,  and  so  con* 
ttgitifts  that  fevr  escaped.  The  living  fled,  leaving  the 
dead  unburied ;  villages  and  towns  remained  without 
inhabitants,  and  flocks  without  a  shepherd.     The 
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yet,  as  men  accustom  tbein&elres  to  anyi  nAubtioa^ifr 
time  their  fears  subsided — probably  the  danger  gceite 
leds^-and  after  a  while  the  business  of  life,  wad  r» 
sumfedL  Wars  and  treaties,  arid  new  a|>|»Qpcultiaiia  jdC 
vacant  lands,  went  on  with  alafcrity,  a^&erantydife 
faranoe  was,  tiat  the  observance  of  the  Sabbat}),  *k 
well  a&4ha&  o£  six  days  after  Eastfer,  jwftiie  ot^rcoiliji 
new  penalties.  '  \\j 

The  posterity  of  Clovis  had  been  in  possession;** 
theittoone  of  Burgundy  since  the  dtertiructioa  of  Ihe 
houaq  of  X3ondebaud :  his  grandson  endeavoured  ttl 
slDiiigdienJiimself  against  the  power  of  the  paJbriciaiifi 
of  Burgundy,  a  dignity  not  unlike  that  of  tbft  J&awf 
du  Palais,  by  increasing  that  of  the  great,  body,  of /the 
nobles;  and  their  lands,  heretofore  held  during  .tin 
pieaiure  of  thfe  king,  wiere  secured  t6  them  and  theic 
fta^befe  in  perpetuity,  creating  thereby  an  a&tacmajf 
Whkfa  required,  sortie  centuries  later,  a  very  popute 
fehn,  by  the.  hitroducti6n  of  the  bwr^miwftfk  Aft 
ahtiual  Assembly,  held  the  firfet  df iMarib,  auadeia#9,  to 
*liich  all  descriptions  of  persbns  were  atoem*le^t^4H 
sjtfcve,  the  freedinan,  and  the  cifiztirfs  or  ingeirai*.>  . . 

The  condition  of  slaves  was  ameliorated,  fcrf, they 
Were  allowed  to  dispose  of  three  day*  in  the  «&k, 

-  *  Thd  latter  were  also  called,  omes  crinosi,  or  Tricotacati  eo  quod, 
pilosi,  &c.j  and  Muller  observes,  that  Tricca  meant  still,  in  .some 
provinces  of  France,  a  queut  (hair  tied  into  a  cue)  and  figuratively  a1 
stick,  used'as  a  cow-skin  in  England,  W  "i 
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roifegrcertifcift  4Hm  «t  their  matters,  aUrfi  m  aggs, 
dhk&eteitoeiri,  and  beer.  Ifotierirtftwdre  parish* 
eft  bj  a  fine,  and  death  inflicted  oriy  when  the,  comb 
sal  *aa  unable  to  pay ;  a  regulation  barbarous  in  id* 
Selfc  but  efietituai  ad  to  the  preveiiibn  of  cranes,  wkieh 
»ttentua<5*jec5t  of  legislation.  p 

Tfe  eototry  was  divided  into  ceitttifitt,  in  each  df 
wftidi  a  number  of  heads  of  families  undertook  to  <n2 
faroe  the  $eXkb  of  the  district,  and  to  secure  it  against 
robberies  and  other  infractions  of  the  latf »  mtrthas  the 
cetebmted  bundreds;  of  king  Alfred*.  ;  In  doubfful 
eases  ti>6y  hkd  recourse  to  legal  combat,  or  drew  fcitsj 
Thd  cbaace^  of  obfaftHkiii^  substantial'  justice  by: audi 
meatts,  witixnt  being  mrich;  worse  than  d  Reference  td 
rtfde?  d&  <*&&!*£  laws,  w*a  at  least  sooner  defanmnMb 
tftri  &t  leasr  expense;  which  is  perhaps  a£  important  A 
the  cbirectoiefee  of  the  dbcisiqn.  -Rie  solemnity  *  of  tfe 
do*  Was  asnincAi  inuse  asamon^  dieRraialis-  . 
1  ffotwkhstdhdmg  etomfe  sedmi&g:  progress  itdwairiq 
civilization!,'  fmaniterfe  remained  mpst  tiarbarotis.  Si* 
of  file  Merovingian  princes  perished  by  poison  or  the 
steel,  in  the  course  of  forty  years.  Mutter  compares 
the  destiny  of  those  descendants  of  Clovis  to  that  of 
die  descendants  of  Menos.  The  language  and  the 
poetry  of  antiquity  were  alone  wanting,  to  secure  to 
the  former  the  fame  of  the  Atrides. 


*  A  similar  institution  was  introduced  in  Sicily  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  with  great  success. 
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Ail  age  of  crime*  is  also  an  age  of  reritotse  and  pe- 
nitence. Gentlemen  and  warriors  often  ended  their 
days  in  some  lonely  i-etreat  of  the  mountains,  and  ricb 
monasteries  rose,  in  after  times,  on  the  humble  fcun-; 
dation  of  many  a  hermit's  cell.  Thus  Germanus  o£ 
Treves  became  the  founder  of  Meustier  Grand  Val/  in 
that  profound  cleft  of  the  Jura  where  the  Burs  flows. 
The  convents  of  St.  Ursicin,  near  the  source  of  the 
Doux,  and  of  Imer,  in  the  valley  of  the  Suae,  and 
many  others,  had  the  same  origin. 

Inasmuch  as  some  degree  of  concentration  of  ^kk 
perty  in  the  handfe  of  gentlemen  is  favourable  to  indus* 
tfry  and  civilization,  these  institutions  were  undoubted- 
ly useful.  The  monks  were  better  informed,  mcn^e  re- 
gular and  peaceable,  than  any  other  sort  of  getitlemen 5 
they  were  better  administrators,  their  revenues  were 
tf&iost  exclusively  spent  upon  the  poor  of  the  neighbour* 
hood,  either  in  the  shape  of  wages  or  alms,  and  they 
proved  the  only  effectual  protectors  of  the  peasahtry 
against  the  lawless  proceedings  of  the  nobles.  • 
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CHAPTER  IV.  '" 
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<T^foaTiityWb*u<fed  hit*  Helvetia  by  Sfertcniaen-^-tnvadjng  Buns  from  the 

L«ffygfr»n^  atJDi*^rtt|a-l>e;  Ante  fr«m  *t  Sou*  yppfrtrtii)^ 

Qiarite  Martel— Age  of  Darkness  without  an  Historian— Pepin  and  Charie- 

r«rajaW   ffiniihwiiif  ijnuiihnin    riirfri  liHHtnUiiiii    Ttii  Irfmie «** 

Aatnptitjr  Pf  (t>c:  Cleip  useful  in  thoM  Apa^BtarrcUo«  Tak*.aJ)o|* 

■;^j,  .   .    /  *  ,  ■     .    :       w  *  '* 

It  seems  strange  that  Chriatiaaky  should  lave  iwt 
Jtwen  panted  to  Switzerland  by  Scotch  ntrakttazfes. 
Mfr*W  #^  }*ria&  infca- 

Wted^y  paaay  distingtnshed  Caledonians,  who  cuit|* 
safc^  letter^  ajtf  em^  Colu&ii.bare, 

om  -tftjmtt  repaired  to  the  Hebrides,  about  the  end 
^tteJWth  century,  and  founded  a  college  at  Iona,  or 
Irulwrirfll  *, .  where, mtmy  valuable  manuscripts  have 
Mpm  t»fp  diacpvered,  and  where,  them  is  some  reason 
tpJgpetiMft  the  great  history  of  Saltast  remained  tothe 
time  of  the  rayages  of  the  presbyterians  (1536).  Co- 
fcnabare,  Gall,  Magnoald  or  Magnus,  called  also  St. 
Mug,  with  nine  othersf,  went  to  France  and  built  a 

*  Pennant  says,  St  Columben  left  his  native  country,  Ireland, 
A.D.  565,  instigated  by  a  pious  zeal  to  convert  the.  Pitts. 

t  *St  Bent,  an  Englishman,  whose  Heal  name  was  Suetontjs,  h  supf- 
pos^d  tQ  have  pceach^d  Christianity  to  the  Helvetia**,  no  less  than 
three  centuries  before  the  Scotchmen:  he  himself  had  been  con- 
vened at  Rome,  and  came  thence  to  Helvetia,  where  he  lived  and 
died  *t  the  celebrated  hermitage  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  of  Thun ; 
but  the  nwrative  appears  rather  fabulous,    w 


Alitor;  BARiufma, 


*ith  tfe  JMliariadva^  fthbvt*& 

the  slow  operation  of  centuries  bad  not  yetnfawyJ% 
aw*tHdJpfliia  ftc  this ume, brtprtw^  antti «ft$»  * 
tea*  ai&etaal  tafegimd  lagair^^^ 
m^^mom^ii^byidMtmtfBidoatof  the  tefotsbittr 
f&is&i  The  cctitending  porti^haililot  «MW^to64iii 
<*en  £eUa  erf  Irani**  aadjBaigtihdy,  but  aflberfsd 
theirs bloody  ^mda  to: .BkheHtti;  -ami  ,<tbe  *btoy>arfi 
SL  Gall io partixuiac, TOlfaratt'ferdep^^ 
and  fimna^  was  ranged  withdfire  and  srirord.  >:  aaaus: 
Tha  gkwaw  which  owspi^  Gitt 

of  the  Roman  empire,  had  been  growiag  ipadtftrityfc 
dasfce^ : .  it  would  ttanLaa  if  the  vary  fflNfp^Jraftd* 
UNraaris  tba.re^eatabflahoatt^  of  acaae/aort  o£  pririb 
onier aari aacarkyhadiuiied  to; sfeapiatt  Ift^r^py/jfc 
tei&bt  aiai  jcuriosiiy.  \  Mtokiriichrdiiictew^ia|t^w^ 
joyment  o£  well-stock«i  ceUai&,  fergotpoetefi^LHaBaiir 
meqgra  jraoocdB. omit  even  the  tegb  dignitaries  df  the 
dtturch.  The  name,  of  die  bishop  of  Lousaitttetdtaa 
not  oaoe  occur  duriaagthfi  long  ipexiod  of  two  ( 
from  £01  to  81&;  nor  that,  a£  the  bdaia^  of 

-..     .   4     .• ,.      :  .,t  ,       .     )   ..V  111 

*  Muratori  shows  that  in  the  pgbfh >.£yfprjr :  Wf >  **jy  ?fl*J>. 
desert,  overrun  with  forests  and  laid  under  water.     Switzerland  *nd 
aH  Europe  were  no  doubt  in*  the  ttke^tate.   'in  ;tnatiy  bf  tit  fearrjr 
darters  wm*xtmt,  lwriagraiatfitaaiM^^ 

•described  as  a-emi,  desolate— as  having  been  taken  from  the  .desert, 
at  eremo,  just  as  is  now  done  in  America.  Muratori  adds,  that  (luring 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  Italy  was  greatly  itffested  by  #H^ 

a^.Qjt||f£WjM  tagt^     .   .nf..,  ..*.  *    ,-.  .-;    -h  •-;-  ,  --.  ^M 


WITMMT^M  WMKMMAH. 


fcifcglmr  a— hirifa;  aid  *•>  wkktt  that  r4i\*»jo 
tofeopurf  Sfctwlfcay  bCthndUrgy,  rnys  Bu  Gtakj* 
f)i4f4M^}Qw)nwtMd>  iwdrtmld  ncanwtlj  mad.  tke*bBa>i 

4MWpmflB  JW»  IgtWUWWw*:  «fei»fB«'/t  THMMMIfMP 

phiM0^B(iiWg: ;iaitaart of  w*«r#t»y:ft  papter*. >  :  <■'» 
iMa^p*tiodfa*»IJ»*3abeftto 

)wifc)M»flMii»oof  ccrtpfate  cfceoarityJ  Tte.iaifNtitt 
gBWUBof  .Ik*  l*tar  prince  in  .Fratee<  andtatfttbf- .4£ 
ftrt  ii'&giftijd,  supported  awfeite  a  sjrttiag  upatt. 
4*»A«n,U<yi8ljU  lower.  Profligacy  kept  p** 
SBtttifOOCMC^,.  and  deeds  of  owelty,  rxjrfidy,  and 
attmgft,* almost AxoeeduogbeUfC  «r« jrektfad  by Gtet 
gitft«f  Tours  »od  other  contemporary  authom.  Hie 
utMMfc  M&Qt  of  dobaoaoMBi  ^h^pae  to  have  taken 

HIl^F^PBw^r^^^^f  aaa^pfc^^/ .  %^b*^  \*BnffW  %#a>  >*Hlr  ^^*^"  »^a^nn»_^^Bj^apa\a*iy  • 

rJTbe.wcB  of  iGtaris,  c^ed  M*nmngiftna.(Mw.<rf 
MfWWIl)»  J*»d  reigned,  26ft  yoariarac  Jfcaaos,  and 
^  OHWuBuxgwdy,  including  the  greatest  part  of 
ftrittfgajftodi:  when  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace  aeoad 
go  »  thaow*  vacated  in  fact  by  the  extreme  »i.  * 
(ilg^epftttyofiteoowpiers.  ..-.*. 
.V$te;groateep  of  his  sob  Charles*  CCttarie,  .  .  •.  . 
mgjw)  )gnif»  (4»*hi»  a»w  rnoB  of  Pepin  the?  . 

'*'  As  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  Du  Guesclin,  constable  of 
Fsa#*e,( asi  l^ferr»>of  ht^age,  couU  neither  r*ad  nor1  write.  Ifr  th% 
n^tja,  tfe*  sup*ap*  judgp  ,©f  the  cntfHTt  could  not  »tibwribt  J& 

name. 


iififwliRtkm)  of- CariortegiaW:  •1*0  off*  qullww^ 
<^leoiagrte,  his  gfcifcs  :*a&  wjadom, hi*  tig<*r  infft 
mediation,  wcm  «aocW«i«l;«ftn^y  i^«'C«uiB*<tf 
ptibiie,  if, art  of  prrvfetp,  -n«*»fe,  e*e*ttid  fasiflg* 
Nrfg»  t#'*8Biriy  half  a/  centaity;  secured  to  tiNi  ikw 
<idtim*»<rf  the  best  part  ^E*fop^%)«th*$lfci**> 
the  Tiber,  ^<«  the  ocean  to  th©fiwnlk»8^ti»B»atom 
./^.^•jefispir*  5  but1  rronfe  ofchis  gteftt  qtuiitteg  piiieud 
(>•  .,'uto  fa»  dewfcndaots,  and  tbeir  dsgwieracy  iwi 
*it<iB*re  sapid  Jbmtfiat'  bff  jta  preceding  dyfawrty, 
31eJ  inheritance  of  Charlemagne;  wa»  Idrtineaibered, 
d^parjeSthe  old  kingdom  o#Bqrgundy>«<^ptellfedd*il 
between  ifoe;  Jura  ahdthd  GreatSt  Beraferd/paiBSed^^ 
iiittew.line  <|f  6orer*ig«iB  (th©  dukes  of  B«rgufidyj,"ifc 
ttaTpqcsowof  Rodolph  <rf^Ut*ttliageii.'  Hfc  eiWatkrti 
oi  :T8  was  disfweed  by  the  Emperor  of  fiermanyH 
n:iii  -Errioul;  «fc  Caflovingiaa  descent^attd  A  lorig 
war  wagntbe  ot»ttB6quenoe.  Rcx&pk  hsifltt*wfed^ 
aiarta!  ferekjven  years,  hiding  ftwh  castffcJo^jistle, 
lad  from,  niounuin  to.  mountain,  cuitfeig.off1  tittd^ 
tacfcnqnfe  of  hip  powejfUL  enemy;  ai^iaakJiig  hife 
pay  m  detail  for  his  superiority  in  the  tfpdn-field  f  his 
subjects  being  Always  faitbfol  during  tb6  wfaetecdupae 
ofhis  adverse  fortune.  He  governed  them  afterward^ 
for  twelve  '  years; '  with  :  great  justice '  and  lyiBdom ; 
"  amides  tump)  as  the  ctaroniders  inform  tisyi*  mqfrrti/ 
des  grangers."  Charlemagne  was  not  by  anjj  means 
aft  absolute  prince,:.!*!*  ^yepunmtaHi8aj;s>,itA->haj{« 
been  cheeked  by  num«fou&»  poptdari  form*  a&d«tai<- 


0OVBmHHM«4IP«HAltHniA0NE.  * 

*\Mmt**#viey  diepi «m  toy  a  "very  ifcmeroi»f  *ri* 
tteratyj  c«MpoMd<«f  the  nobility  and  dergy;  Wl  those 
to-4»i»irturti  ty  ifee  obligation  of  -WmeaHJnlgllid^fa^ 
•titeVft*-'  ttlOfc»-r  tbe  einpefor  nor  htt  baron*  4M 
dltodiagr'ttrtnie*,  airf  **y  tberefo^  •o*M' hc*'iit^ 

iMfiftefal'  goveJameat  httd  no  fiiuutfeV  no  revenue 
■Bgorrtl^*dltheyr6eeedfeof  Asmains:  tefwho  gate  laws 
*oAhe  'feutopean  werld-  regulated  Mateetf  th^  pride1  of 
liftMcggu  of  stes  bam-yard,  and  wore  h^fcellbltVaA!?, 
teHidJOf  Ae  yarn  his  quefen^  had  &ptu£  /fcetae'of'feje 
\m  *&*v*hqUfehed  we*e  allowed  titaolft  wa^MM* 
ttf  aiyfeaHytax,  andtheanselvesto  a  poli-tak,  rf<i  cupfte',1 
but  this  ooald  «ekh©r  be  very,  considerable,  nor'coh 
teeted  d^r-aaygte^  Extent  of  coMttry.  ^Tfre'sbutcefe 
ofae*ewue  mast  have  been  <rery  trifling,  wheh:  we' stle 
the; Wooey  eolkfefed  M  Church  doors,  arid  th^  Ml  of 
Xi^Bto'^  elMlttterafedi  ataongst-  theih.'  Now- arid' iffieri 
the  feudal  chiefs  niftde  'a  free  gift  to  Iheir  liege,  Tfoft 
ftlJ^^^^o*  gteat  'occasions,  and1'  depended*  *  on 
their  good-will.  Laws  and  ordinances,  agreed^  jo,  in 
^emperor's wpctf,  were  ca^ied  by  his  olutnaejiM  to 
tk^.fawhtaifcbopg  and  ceroids  -for  their  conlfid&ttCfon1: 
by^tfcem'  to  the  abbots  and  bishop's,"  to  tiie^nfam- 
'gwv™  ( Jffife^  °f '  tUw1^)  and  .towns,, . .  Nest,  Uw>> 
*«•  <mad~t»>tto  >pba|]fe  (that  ie,<  aft  «fe»  ffts§68sed 
httfl'tjo^iextenl:  of sevehteetbefore  '^mand/seyefl 
^i.b^ind);  and  wera,n»t,  ultimately  imti^ed  by  Ate 
wvereign'  until"  they  'toad  been  thusJ  approved  by  his 


Wkfa&^~"  If*  cqnteiuu  ptpvb  fa  et  wgtiMfcm 
tag!*.',  ft  is  vety  difficult-  <o  wadergtwad tbsrw. m 
HHptUKWIfi  jMmebjae  could  work,  apd  each  diyatiMd 
ptft  owur  to  the  cofBmon  pad ;  b#t  fee.  esspiratf 
gh^pagft^  ,wa%infapt  a  fixtoaUon  oJmaajLdJk 
fcpfe^  fita^eReh  having  its  k^.ad&wMtatf^fe* 
pa$^,a\legiance  tppne.cqnppon.chieC.    TheiigitMffli: 

##!**  w^jNg^'  frQm  w,hom  an  apppaji  My  *>  #** 

gpQii^ial  assise*  a>  sHpres^oourt  c*mflpoeedof,twc*»». 
mUwtf  or  notabjes*.  elected  by  the. people,  and  pjftn 
sided  over  by  a  comte,  the  advocates  of  the  abbots 
generally  attending.  Causes,  between  vassal)  MpA 
thei^ords,  were  decided  before  this  very  popular  irit 
buBal.  A  commissary  of  the  emperor  ,<»me  ojqce  ft. 
year  to  each  department;  to  heat,  complaints-  either 
from  the  magistrate  or  ^he  people.  The  church -fih '■' 
commended  celibacy  to  the;clergy,  but  did  not  majcej* 
obligatory.  We  find  that  Paschal,  bishop  of  Cms* 
was  married  to  the  countess  jBtopeiq. 
Although  the  feudal  relation**  we^e  orjginttfjy ,  thft 

-         •  .  -  .••  ,.,-,,;  > 

*  Thfe  singular  institution,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  feudal 
SjteteiiViafchough  the  barbarous  nations  which  -formed  it  came  from, 
different  countries,  spokejdifferait  languages*  aari  wejro^court«i«riai! 
different  leaders,  bore  nevertheless  every  where  a  ctotracJer^^qgHtar 
uniformity,  which  serves  to  show  the  similarity  of  the  circumstance*}, 
under  which  they  all  took  possession-  of  tfaeirriew  domains.  Every., 
fgeamaB,  meaning;  every  soldier,  ain^  tfcsin^MfHw  t*m***g  ***** 
tion  of  the  land,  bound  himself  to  appear  in  arms  agajnst  the  enajtygf, 
of  the  country.  The  king,  or  general,  continuing  still  to  be  the  head 
of  the  colony,  had  of.  course  the- largest  share,  and  by  parcelling  it 
opt  gained  new  adherents,  bou^d  to  faUojw  his  standard  when  At  w*& 


MMMH^etequest^wttiillid  a  dteporitfoti  matiiftiidtat 
Ufa  «tahe,  on  the  part  of  free  im  (JM  tottfe*)  and 
4ft*£aJ  pwjafetors,  *>'  pfocfe  their  persona  add  par*' 
ftertyV  a»  v&Mafe  (vastus  er  -  rtMMftft),  tifttfer  the  pi*; 
tietitidtt'of  seme  powerful  k>rd  or  abbot— *he  tetter  fa} 
prefc¥ence— which  Was  done  by  conveying-  away  thei* 
tefia,  and  receiving  it  bfeck  again  ds  a  fief :  tht»  con- 
ttkiiig;by  a  vtAtotery  deed,  their  ab&otut*  fMr>*Mi- 
dal^r  dependent  property,  aitd  oons^ntteg  to  leader 
homage  arid  perform  service  to  apower  abte  to  pm? 

BK**hitf  officro  nutated  hit  exjunpto,  and  *  feudal  kingdom  m  fe 
|ip£tfugt*|cainp.  The  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  soon  extorted  a 
confirmation  for  life  of  those  grants  of  land  (beneficia),  which,  being  at 
ffot  frrfftiy  grnttmous,  had  -been  made  only  during  pleasure, '  N*f 
rwMbjtfcis*  th«y  pin  vailed  to  have  4b^  cpn yet**  itft^ltsf^ 


djj^jjporasions.;  one  more  step  competed  the  usurpation,,bjr  ren- 
dering this  possession  unalienable.  The  cultivators  of  the  sou  were' 
d&Villetf;fttri 'three  classes:  1st,  Serri,  or  slaves,  Wng  the  most 
H— widni )  taytneitateft,  in  war,  px  f>ersomt  the  property}*  whom 
was  acquired  in  some  of  the  ways  enumerated  by  Du.  Cange.  As  late 
as  tjie  twelfth  century,  their  masters  had  complete  power  over  them, 
sitftoWd^tol^  fortaking  away  their  lives  by  a  -slight  fine.  They 
ootid- pot. marry ,  apd  their  union  was  designated  by  the  word  cattily 
birnimm,  not  nuptia  or  matrimoniwn.  All  the  profits  of  their  labour 
belonged  to  their  master;  their  persons  were  conveyed  b^saleywitb 
tMMtoi* dfi«tate tovwfcidi ibeybehn^d&cripiigidm.  » ,    . 

-4*4;  VVkni*  ^  They  wet*  also  odtctipti  glcba,  yet  dtffiuedTfooi* 
abeefate  slaves  in  this,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  for  the  land  they 
cultivated,  and  could  dispose  of  the  surplus.       *  •  -  -        ' 

'Om  Artitmnm  or  tM*taUs>  Btchc*  wko>  posuattd  *sw  VMM 
aNftgsjl pvopej-ty,  feesid? s  holding  some  farm,  for  which  they. paid  a 
fixed  rent,  and  bound  themselves  to  perform,  certain  services.  Robert- 
son, from  whose  History  of  Charles  V.  the  above  detaihr  are  taken; 
quotes  Muratori^nd  Du  Cange. 


fee*  %$}< ,  a?  fMs  .b^ft,  ©xpl&iagd  by  Mw^q^e^. 
l^e  biahQf*,  nominated  by ,  the  dergy^id  people* 
wjthout  :the  interference  of  the  government,  were 
naturaUy  (56B3idered  as  the  fittest  guardians  of  the 
laM^>;  and  likely  to  -aflQixl  th$  twt  protection  ^pfrutt 
afty  tttyM&  a£  po*W*:  We  flpd  in  the  Cap^ary  of 
Cherka  ;  fe:  Choum,  gra&dgoa  to  Cha^rleta^^e, ;  the; 
following  parage $  ."  A.qulsi&hjwWe  d^jicinftlW 
debueram  siafe  audtentiA  et.  judicio  epjpfloporupa*  qwh 
ruaq  castfgatoriis  judiciig  me  sjibiifc  sum  paratHfr" 
There  is  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  the  influence 
^w^epstitiohon  the  part  of  the  people;  or  to  artifice 
i^d  m^itioti  oh  the  part  of  churchmen,  to  explain 
their  gjjeat.  powei;  at'  thi&  perjtofl  It  wm  the  flatp^ 
ascendency  of  superior  information,  and  the*  preference 
giVeii  to  learning  over  bttitalfdrcein  every  thing:  which 
relate^  to  jaw  a^d  gqvernijie.nt.  There  w;er^ca^es  c^ 
peasants  owing  cenzus  to  a  monastery,  and  obediew* 
<p  a, cpijiie  ;  which  implied  the  obligation  of  working 
fen  the  former,  and  fighting  for .  the  latt^er^-^tteKtdwg 
his  courts,  and  collecting  his  fines.  It  was' not  unetat* 
pion* ife&h  for  the  comte  to  take  away  the  peasant  de- 
signedly at  the  very  time  he  was  wanted  by  the,  movka, 
Utider  Charlemagne,  in  all  such  tafees  of  conflicting 
duties,  those  to  convents  w$re  held  to  go  before  iriili- 
tiwry  attendance,  on  the.oomtes:  pneitsad^ 
being  at' the  same  time  fdrbidden  any  sort  of  warfttife, 
or.  icr  sfted  human  blood  ih  feudal  quarrels. 


CHAPTER  V. 

the  f  Muttons  of tttrks  or  Hiragari&n*-~&uten  Bertha— find  of  the  World^/ 


•s  JkswdM^JIoipe  of  Hmb*ftt»-*la  nf  UrMiii^U«ni^^ 
the  Monks  described— Their  Husbandry'—  Mode  of  Living. 

.  .;     ■  i     •'.  '"ll 

Aaoot  this  time  a  n&fr  racte  of  barba-  '  .  .  n 
rims,  «afted  Hungarians  or  Ttaks  (stran-  '-&P9  **■*'*■> 
get*),  extended  dielt  wages  over  a  great  part  ottifir 
Kngdftm  W  Burgundy  ahd(  Lomba#d^.  Driven  ftotfi 
the  itarth  cf  Asia,  about  thirty  ^ears  before,  fay  dthcrfi 
barbarians,  tbfej  had  dinee  penetrated- by  the  BWck 
Sea,-  the  fiehtiets  df  Russia  and  the  Danube,  intd 
Mtattia  and  Birturia,  and  laid  Gtmnariy  tinder  ax* 
tribafi&u  la  codiequence  of  a  senseless'  quarrel  ben 
ittreen-  tifor,  sdfcereigns  <tf<  Barguridy  atad  LdmbaMgft 
theft  ha&ti^n invited  oyer  the  Alps;  as  mercenary* 
auxiliaries;  but  instead  of  leaving  the  country*  a&eifi 
ll*  lto»inttkk>a  of  the  dispute;  they  ^tenpied  it  «p 
their  own  account,  not  as  <x>nqnerqrs  ahd  mtete,  bnk 
As  lawtesa  fcec&eoters;  till  by  their  very  <teoesseft  they 
iweTOat>la^^l^nninatfid.  ' 

to  -r:,  ^a^y^peiWB 

i**"]- wotly ,0f  4be  same  cade, .and ttUqdj by  Xwifri 
pflm*;iiiM>»iklikard*,  SataowKy  Ambe,  erf  Hwig* 
riteisv  mdiferfextfy,  infraded.ther  doua^  afeun,  ijnd 

*  They  gave  thje  name  of  fagans  and  Saracens  to  all  infidals. 
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committed  dreadful  ravages.  The  mother  of  the 
king,  the  excellent  queen  Bertha,  whose  distaff  re- 
mains proverbial  at  this  day  (du  temps  que  Berihe 
JHcit),  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  solitary  tower, 
where  Neufchatel  now  stands.  The  Tour  de  Gourge 
on  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Cully,  and  ether  strong 
holds  in  various  parts  of  the  country*  bearing  the 
name  of  Casites  tof  Queen  Bertha,  were  b*ik  on  the 
oocaskta  of  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Swaceas. 
T^  tatter  occupied,  during  m»  than  fifty  yews,  to* 
Wiftom  A.D.  999  to  973,  all  the  passes  intfr  Italy  w* 
the  Alps,  where  they  built  strong  castles.  Travellers, 
although  in  caravans,  were  often  robbed  and'  sour* 
d*ed,  ofr  carried  fritoriavery  and  sold ;  hot  at  last  a 
regular  sate  c£ contribution  was  established.  Many 
narfaes  in  the  country,  such  as  Mmirmbnt,  Afaato- 
firti,  and  the  Mur  4$s  Sartatms,  near  Avenehes,  stift 
bear  testimony  to  these  eastern  visitors.  Th*ir  intes- 
tine  divisions  at  length  affording  an  advantageous 
eppcrtunity  for  attacking  them,  they  met  with  Ae 
tame  fete  as  their  predecessors.  .  v   <f 

V  ad.        Some  yeavs  after  this,  an  idea,  sugggntotl 

1<HK)-  by  the  literal  interpretation  i£  *'< 
the' Scriptures*,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
hsutd,  toot  possession  of  men's  minds,  an^^ecasloned 
Ae  erection  of  many  manasteri^s;  of  thai  4Htym* 
in  particular,  raised  by  Queen  Bertha,  fofttfmiieigti* 

*  Revelations,  chap.  xx.  ver.  £—5.     '-'***'  * 


;  JWfifl^f  Arentigupa,,^  riotdy  ^pd^ad  >dtjj 
JbMKfeflpi  vassals.  M  the. consecration  of  this  mor 
JjHHtflBT  it  was„^hat  the  Mowing  anathema  was  pror 
3$KI0e4-£fffi8St  aty  unhqly  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
fcejjWtnfcs  bjy  the^Toyal  foundress:,"  Qu'ils  soyent 
^J^jdujijffede  vie,  <jue  lours, corps  de  qette  v^e, 
&3iseftt^ju&  jwet  gout;  des  peines  de  TEnfer,  conuae 
^fiUQdoi^qi^ftit  fouet#  par  less  aijges,"  ,8%,;,  Sh* 
litftfeveiftigtad  that  the.  «itia«ns  of  an  jnqigBJft|»nt 
*»p^«&in££jetff|Q6  fey?  twoisepfciries  after,;  sbgutf 
#U*Jiyj&itt«  AW*y  these  saonks  with  unpunily,  and 
ty»iWfQfw»rtheir  abode  into  a  granary,  paying,  the 
feritaetiftisujgptried,  as  if  on  purpose  to. mark  the 
jrt6?*4ti<19.i  Noae.of  the  monks  of  the  Burgundiai 
^btltpmaad  ^art  of  Switzerland  .ever  diffMjguigb^ 
4feqMl}v!0M)F<Mr  learni»g ;  and  Jtereeger  de  Te&ft 
i?B^^i^.vP«ffllry:  the.  modem  Beeotja.  ft  wasbpt 
thj^me^^ast&resi,  juahabited  only  within,  the  jjft- 
TOBJMftvWWy1  $  these  castles  and  monasteries  Mich 
1ipe^h^j:jwsa|tered  over  its  jsurfece ;  but  the  Ger- 
jooan  part  jof  Switzerland  was  less  desolate-  Spnae  o/ 
th^WjWfrlMftfffiqfe,  ¥fa»  j»fterwajds  acted  suqh  a 
.  jpjtbft.WfffB  <rf  ih«.  fifteenth  century, 
fc»  appear  in  hjetory,  .^hft  namep 
.B»pfl«rs<*w^,  Lenlzbpuig^  J^dh^y.|, 
,j/feexii*ently,-oc0tu;.  .  Another  noble  house, 
$V$fkJRi}9&  e^eujpsteooes,  and  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguished ftc»  the  others,  was  destined  to  give  laws 
.for  a  while  on  ike  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tagus,  and 
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to  conquer  half  tfee-aew  world.  This  wte  &&,  hcmfe 
of  4he  Gontrans  of  Alsace,  whose  genealogy  has  been 
traced  by  Father  Hengott  as  &r  back  as  the  fceveath 
century.  Having  been  deprived  of  their  fiafe,  team* 
sequence  of  an  unsuccessful  eriteiprise  against  lib* 
Emperor  Otho,  they  had  <sAj  preserved*  patntq<> 
niaJ  estate  near  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  Reuas* 
and  there  subsisted  periuriouely  woA  ingloriously  by 
exactions  upon  their  miserable  dependants,  wtos* 
loud  and  i^teiatedcOTaplaiflte  have  been  reowdwl  Hi 
history.  In  process  of  time  they  >aitt  the  ca^tle^C 
flapabotttg*  aod  took  its  name.  One  ist rcag  towpt 
still  exists,  standing  On  a  genUe  emiai|»ce,  <io^Jtt> 
*be  Roman  camp  and  oity  <rf  Windonissa,  awA  abaft 
%en  mites  northeast  of  Aarau*  From  *»  wwidoWr  y  sa 
may  see  the.  whole  extent  of  th*  doataivp^seaaBtifr 
the  tenth  century  by  these  awestqnucrf  tbe^ous*^ 
Aastina.  Grieued  at  the  reports  which  had  roaflhgtf 
•her,  of  the  many  acts  of  cruelty  andiagp^wpeqa* 
trated  by  her  husbands  family,  Ida  of  Lorratowf, 
niece  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  wife  of ^one  .of  theseaeDuntSk 
founded  and  endowed  the  iHoHa^4t^^Myn,1^^ij 
monks  might  pray  for  the  £e*ce  of  thai*  <st*ds»  <>qtm$ 
to  the  future  welfare  ^f  the  unfortunate  iithritftairtfc 
and  cultivate  letters;  ft*,  as  ^  Aota  M»0^M  e^ 
press  it,  "  quia  vita  omnium  spiritualkun  hftrttiltftm 
sine  litteris  mors  est/'  The  "Community  <in  fast  ittee 
to  great  eminency  for  its  learning,  and  had-aaei&bl, 
where  the  sons  of  gentlemen  read  the  best  authors  *£ 


vBAMrnmov  inniiomi.  a 

*Wdqaity\  studied  hunmay  ana  versification,  and 
b«actift*d  adHigvag>hy,  wi  impartaBt  art  before  the  to* 
¥e»lfeo  ofprwtwg-.  Somieirftbe  nioaiks  corid  repmt 
«#itfti^ty  heart,  "murltove  ins  bo  imuch  antique 
Spirit  4fcscng  them,  thfct  tiny  noe  ftnd  of  catting 
tittir  >okia(t«  *be  sepidAc,  atari  their  aegetnfeties  tbe 


A  «ertsm  tottness  of  in4uiTy'be^  to  ptdrail, 
Kffpetftmg  the  -eortiprirJttive  taierits  of  4te  different 
4tibJtt'4ifMka$)*twfe?'!aad  Biatop  Solomon  of  Codstsmce; 
die  admirable  CricbUm,  oar  Pie  de  la  Jfiraadoiavaf 
&anpdft$fe,  generdaB  ids  mpribce,  wwiderfidly  learned, 
ctartiml,  -tuotd  kind  dome  trittod,  reading  the  Fattens 
rf Hbm  •Cfcwreb,  pronounced  on  *&eir  respective  merits, 
juteh'iii  &e<jroy<thik  has  since  befirt  done.  At  a  be- 
«»d*3fne«ha(t  fader,  apoetioBlm<!aik<irew from  Aria- 
mtle'a^oocffrtt  of  India  the  subject  of  a  novel,  pw>bably 
tberb^^ittea  in  modern  times,  called  TAe  i&foeti- 
stunm  *f  Omto  Ernest  6f  J9wabia.  iMnBer  does  hot 
ftgifarofeetiKftt:  not  iHis  inspired  tnonk  wtts$egub. 
Wtim&tt  .rtfeinwaewe  Jdf  Aridtette  Helftg  sueft  a 
*V0B*ite  ttmtoig  dhose  dairy  Hierati,  be  fcaaands  the 
ittti£tifai»4ilatp£^^  feat 

HWIiiU)  ofgatiqiaty,  the|»iitgGal  history  of  ATiatmte, 
iaaiAfrfcoeks;  kafonttorhaseibeeir  iextarit  ut*he*hrrtl 
OMUfy  may  attbis anonent  be  lying  hidden m  the 
'dttBt^^ol^^sAen^wise  oon^eift.  Not  were  Ike 
-^GJa^^acE^IP^  tlie  «ge  exempt  from  the  classical  en- 
«a«Ha%ai*^Hed#ige,  ©ucbess '"of  Swabia,  #ho,  from 
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her  castle  on  the  rock^of  Hobentwiel,  governed:  a  vast 
province  with  sovereign  authority,  took  the  tenderest 
interest  in  Eckard,  the  most  distinguished  professor  of 
•St.  Gallia  scholar,  whose  mariners  were  gentle,  whose 
wice  was  harmonious,  and  whose  eyes  were  the  most 
-eipressive  in  the  world.  The  duchess  received  hiila 
familiarly  at  her  castle,  and  it  is  on  record,  that  she 
used  to  be  closeted  with  him,  for  whole  days,  reading 
the  ancients.  By  tie  day*  of  Bedwige,  was,  for  wry 
long  after  her  death*  the  most  sacred  oath  anapog  the 
'subjects  of  this  good-hearted  duchess.  ^ 

.  To  these  more  refined  accomplishments,  the  mottkfc 
of  Muri  joined  great  activity  and  skill  in  agriculture, 
.which  they' extended  over  the  untenanted  wilderness, 
attracting  cultivators  by  the  gift  of  a  plough,  a  waggon, 
four  oxen,  a  sow,  a  cock,  and  two  hens,  a  scythe,  an 
#xe,  and  'seeds  of,  various  sorts.  The ;  tenants  wub 
bound  to  pay  a  certain  rent  =  in  kind,  to  plough  Me 
acres<  twice  a  year  for  the  abbey y  arid  wbsk.  besides  vti 
certain  number  of  days.;  These  terms,  were  kept 
faithfully  on  both:  sides ;  and  the  peasantry,  safe  iiflder 
a  permanent  and  regular  system,  and  protected  iagaiafit 
all  external  Inolestation,  prospered  extremely,  «ad 
grew  in  wealth  and  numbers.  Their  rows  were  mmA 
to  the  mountains  in  summer,  under  the  care  of  toa&ter- 
sbepherds,  one  for  every  twelve  proprietors,  whowas 
accountable  for  a  certain  weight  of  cheese  at  the  eod 
of  the  season,  an  arrangement  much  resembling  what 
is  done  at  present    An  officer  fprevotj  inspected  the 
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dtfdete'  <»ce  a  year,  and  St;  Andrew's  was  the  day 
mhe&  the  tenants  repaired  to  the  convent  with  their 
yearly  rent,  in  cheese,  cattle,  nuts,  fruit,  (no  wheat,) 
leather,  doth,  linen,  hats(jUtri),  and  other  articles  of 
home  manufacture.  The  Acta  Murmma,  already 
quoted,  have,  among  the  tenantry  of  Murir  preserved 
the  name  of  a  notable  lady,  prapotms  mutter x  whose 
bull,  boan  and  ram,  alone  of  their  kind,  enjoyed,  by 
common  consent,  free  access  to  all  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  whose  stables  had 
the  same  right  of  asylum  as  churches.  We  are  net 
tokl  How  she  deserved  all  this..  The  mode  of  living 
was  not,  however,  so  patriarchal  as  might  be  sup 
posed ;  and  Ekebard,  a  contemporary  writer,  tells  us, 
tint  the  table  of  Bishop  Solomon,  already  mentioned, 
was  covered  with  rich  carpets  and  vases ;  and  that  at 
the  entertainments  of  tfee  great  (he  does  not  clearly 
gay  at  episcopal  entertainments)  dances  of  a  suspi-* 
ckms  nature  were  exhilntcd—  HaUuni  mfyrici,  psallurit 
symphontaci.  Cookery,  indeed,  Was  not  very  refined, 
being  little  else  than  great  quantities  of  meat  of  all 
kinds  boiled  promiscuously  in  huge  kettles.  Some 
bread,  a  great  deal  of  cheese  and  beer,  and  a  little 
wine,  formed  the  ground-work  of  a  fine  dinner.  Swit- 
zerland had  at  this  time  but  few  corn-fields,  and  still 
fewer  vineyards,  and  the  produce  of  either  was 
esteemed  a  great  luxury ;  the  cellars  of  the  rich  abbey 
of  St.  Gall,  Scotch  as  it  was,  contained  only  two  pipes 
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of  wine — Uiric,  Bishop of  Augeburghi,  having  preaettdd 
them  with  a  third,  it  was  unluckily  overturned,  en  its 
•tfay  to  the  Abbey*  into,  a  de^p  pit  from  whence  it 
seemed  impossible  to  exttic&be  it.  In  this  melan- 
choly juncture^  the  monks  had  recourse  to  proceasionB 
rooad  the  fatal  hate,,  esfaating  their  regrets  witklouji 
Kyrie  eleison;  but  the  cask  being  a*  last  brought  up 
safe,  thejr  were  still  louder  wirii  the  T*  D&mu 
Another,,  and  a  still  more  magnificent  present,  stands 
on  tl»  redcHPd8  of  th&abhey.  It*  quae  ftxm  aajihgr 
Bishop  of  Augsdwrgk  and  consisted  of  a  TOfltfs  large 
bell,  an  onyx  cut  into  a  cup,  carpetaof  fieathe5»(bjiflni 
j^ttota),  robes  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  of  white  vested; 
ivory  combs  with  brass  chains  (»  pyrali  pectiue^ 
tables  covered  with  oil-cloth  (yperculia  gUshus},  stkdfe 
painted  offer  »  scarlet  (/acitergwia  cweo  imaginato}, 
and  several  other  extremely  fine  things,  cfctaieed  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  bishop  (the  Counts  of  Rit^omg^ia 
their  pilgmofcgefe  and  embassies  into  distant  lands* 
Thefedies  of  noble  houses  took  a  pride  in  suebthipgift 
which  teere  brought  out  on>  great  occasions,  aug*  vm 
births,  oaaraages,  the  arguing  <*  the.  ftme«*L  <#  a 
luondht 
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The  Treuga  Dei— Burgundy,  aud  the  whole  of  Helvetia,  fall  under  the  Pro- 
jhmUm'ot  tfe  Ebperof^lf obi*  Ftemifce*  rain*eV-Ne»  MooMterit*  aofl 
Ahbejrs  founded  in  tbe  Peserts  of  Helvetia—  Glaris — Rise  of  Towns— 
(  ^etarf  I.  fortifies  them,  And  institute*  the  middle  Oast  of  Burgfaert~.A»i>Hi 
.eA^B^cia^DejrcqencK  of  the  -Clergy—Curious  Ctaiac,  in  the  Afreemenjt 
between  the  Bishops  and  the  Count  de  Genevoig. 

fceAtf  tlte  anarchy  of  his  reign,  and  tbevirferice  bf  pri- 
vate waw  among  the  nobles,  that  an  assembly  fcf  the 
clergy  of  Bwgundy,  convened  at  Romont,  in  the  Paya 
de  V*ftd,  and  presided  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lanswtte* 
iAp6scrf  upon  them  by  divine  authority  what  was  call* 
edtthe  Treuga* Dc&,  limiting  at  least  the  extent  of  thtf 
calamity.  They  denounced  excommunication  cm  who- 
<*er  ttedk  up  arms,  or  committed  hostilities  during'  a 
tehn  of  thirty-four  days  in  December  and January ; 
during  another  of  sixty -three  days  preceding  and  seven 
MteWdig  Baster ;  and  between  sunset  on  Wednesdays, 
linlfr  one  o'clock  after  sunrise  on  Mondays,  throughout 
the  year ;  thus  reducing  the  number  of  days  for  war- 
fare to  ninety-five*. 

*  The  custom  of  private  warfare,  the  regulations  of  which  made  a 
part  of  the  system  ©f  jurisprudence,  had  been  established  by  an  ex- 
press law  of  Charlemagne;  but  his  feeble  successors  could  only 
apply  palliatives  to  the  enormous  abuse — forty  days  were  to  elapse 
before  the  person  injured  could  attack  the  vassals  of  his  adversary* 
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The  sovereignty  of  the  countries  forming  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy  fell  at  last  to  the  Emperor,  who  al- 
ready possessed  the  German  part  of  Switzerland  and 
Rhcetia.  The  whole  therefore  of  Switzerland,  as  it  is 
now,  was  united  under,  one  government,  or  rather  un- 
der the!  protection  of  the  same  feudal  lord.  Nearly 
half. a  century  after,  the  German  Emperor,  Henry  IV., 
not  unlike  in  many  respects  to  his  revered  namesake  in 
France,  felling  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope,  was 
excottttftunicated j  and  the  consequence  was;  the  kiiid- 
ling  of  a  foreign  as  well  as  a  civil  war  inkis-ahd  tbef 
neighbouring  states.  Yet  an  excommunicatiDn  tlid 
not  'always  prove  fatal ;  for  we  find  an  illustrious  ab- 
bot of  &t  Gall*  and  patriarch  of  Aquila,  governing  hi» 
monks  and  vassals  quietly  during  forty-six  year^  not- 
withstanding the  thunders  <?f  the  chiwch*     - 

and  such  wars  were  to  cease  altogether  whilst  the  king  himself  wa* 
engaged  in  foreign  hostilities.  The  church  co-operated  to  extirpate 
the  practice.  Men  were  required  in  the  name'  of  God  to  sheath  {heir* 
swords*  and  the  heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  disturb  the  peace  of  society.  Yet  the  absolute  prohibiiiba 
was  to  be  softened  into  a  compromise,  and  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities  on  certain  days,  and  could  only  be  submitted  to  at  certain 
seasons.  Even  as  lata  as  the  fourteenth  century*  we  find  the  hob)e4 
in  France  contending  for  the  ancient  right  of  private  wars.  Djgnificril 
ecclesiastics  equally  claimed  the  privilege,  and  advocatii  or  vidames 
were  appointed  to  prosecute  their  quarrels  in  person.  Whilst  the 
church  prohibited  marriages  within  the  seventh  degree  of  affinity,  the 
right  of  private  vengeance  extended  to  the  same  limit,  and  involved 
all  persons  within  it  in  the  common  calamity ;  when  the  prohibition* 
respecting  marriages  was  contracted  to  the  fourth  degree,  the  obl& 
gatjori  to  private  war  was  contracted  with  it.— Du  Cange, 


st/ttttfc'r  w  the  BAf^firtoit,  * 

TTHe  pdrtJ&d  troubles  of  this  period  added  many 
new  ironafefericls  antf  abbeys  to  those  already  men- 
tioned ;  Miriter  enumerates  more  than  twenty ,  between 
tfieyearrf  1060  atki  1140,  founded  in  the  midst  of  de- 
serts* heretofore  Without  culture,  They  were  gene- 
rally  filed  with  individuals  of  the  noblest  families, 
ruiifed  by  th^  wars,  or  seeking  a  safe  and  honourable 
asylum ;  and  we  see  a  son  of  an  English  king,  and 
brother-in-law  of  the  Etapefor  OAo  the  Great,  taking 
orders  at  Bnsidlen.  Ber&al  of  the  Emperors  of  Ger* 
mdny  endowed  these  establishments  with  im&enset 
ttaets  of  vacant  lands  without  even  a  name,  but  soon 
rendered  productive  by  a  growing  population.  The 
serfs  of  abbeys  were  allowed  to  marry,  and  inherit  and 
dispose  of  their  property  by  Wiil  or  otherwise;  wtnltf 
those  of  the  ndbles  ^njoy^d  no  such  advantages*  bat 
were  so  harshly  treated  as  to  occasion  an  insurrection, 
which  was  the  first  instance  in  Switzerland  of  resists 
tarice  to  oppression. 

The  Comtes  de  Gruyeres,  at  this  period*  distin- 
guished themselves  among  the  nobles  by  a  better  apt 
plication  of  their  wealth  and  power,  directed  to  the  in* 
provement  of  the  country,  forming  new  establishments 
for  youtiger  branches  of  the  family  by  cultivating  the 
remote  valley,  where  Tour  d'Aex  (Castrum  ifl  agro) 
Stands  at  this  day. 

*  The  convent  of  Engelberg;  in  the  Surrea  Alps,  is  situated  in  so 
deep  a  ?alley,  that  it  does  not  see  the  sun  for  more  than  six  weeks  in 
the  year.  ' 


The  chronicle  of  Ischudi  funfebes  aotitand  pta* 
ages,;  implying,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Gtotis  Bfret  and  discussed  public  aSaks,  Made  lams-  i* 
coftuaooii,  dud  elected  a  tondynaan  and  other  magfe" 
ttstes,  ranch  as  they  do  now,  urtnla  the  mayor.,  who 
held  his  authority  fjrotn  the  abbey  of  St.  Fridoti% 
atttwl  judges  feooa  .among  the  moat,  difrtinguished 
frohe&* 

The  dignity  of  mayer  was  at  thaft  time  hereditary 
in  the  historian's  family,  and  remained  so  far  tfcfee 
bwdred  year* ;  the  name  of  Ischudi  reoum  at  internals 
in,  the  annals  of  his  country,  during  the  long  period  of  * 
Bine  centuries,  having  been  borne  by  many  illustrious 
wajo&ftg  and,  seventeen  la»danim*Rfi,  besides  the  w- 
Ue$t  and  best  of  S*ritt)  historians.  Its  meaning  in 
several  nttkhem  languages  ia  stronger >  and  the  fin* 
Ificbudi  was  probably*  soldier  of  the  northern  hordes 
of  barbarians 

A  great  diversity  of  political  institutions  prevailed 
anting  the  people,  of  the  different  valleys,  insulated 
hpkwem  their  natural  rampart*,  but  most  of  them  acr 
knowledge*!  wine  feudal  chief,  who  was  himself  bound 
to*  the  emperor.  The  Dukes  of  Zoeringen  had  power 
©rar  thew  krods,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  as  he- 
redgfcuy  goneraors  for  the  emperor. 

Notwithstanding  their  feudal  dependence,  the  burgh- 
ers of  most  of  the  towns  chose  their  own  magistrates, 
as  did  the  monks  their  own  abbots,  and  the  canons  their 
own  provosts.     The  sovereignty  of  the  emperors  was 


mmp .  hmthMtomc*  affording  pfldtudon  rather  than 
imposing  subjactimfe;;  mA  k  to  decra^hograrnhH 
a8M^a&aArftEStogeoi«.tolkc^  ditartly  afiifetinpiBe 
TOthocA  anjf  intermediate  pflrcet*  .Mxdlear  affirm^  a§>« 
parittttip  an  good  grounds  that  it  was  not  tnwoinmott 
&c  th»  dtthititnfeg  of  counts  and  dates,  sitting  a* 
jfcdges*  to  take  tin  opinio*  of  the*  people  present  at> 
their  assizes;  &  proceeding  coming  very  near  to  the 
iriMJMIniKffl  of  at  jnry. 

Antong  the  nmltitafa  exh 

iatence,  in  $&  parts  cf  the  country,  or  acquiring  mm 
power  and  consequence,  Geneva  and  Eansarone*  both 
very  anfcfenfc,  wee©  the  mosh  cowspkuoua  hi  Reman 
Helvetia ;  Bferie,  Zurich,  Sdiaffbsmen^  aaxl  Lucerne* 
ml  the  Ctarmaa  pact.  The  priacipai  cause;  of  tin 
gjffljvtfai  of  these  towns,  msc  thtt  psotecthuiiaffiHndod:  byr 
their  wails  aari  their  hugaerou&  inhabitants, 

The  emperor,  Heatfy  L„  fortified  and  gare  tnany  <rf 
tfcei*  charters*  of  community r  by  which,  the  mtahitanta 
WCTeoofiraiehisedv  ahd-  mrtiftidfe  irafr  abolished;  fcfe 
ordered,  that  oneminth  of  the  peasants*  abieb  to  bear 
arms,  shoufct  repair  to  the'  townsiin  case  of  attack,  ami 
tfca&oaerthiMl  of  tte  crops*  shoiM  always  1»  sent  there 
&»  safe.  heaping.  Tbe«e  eorpcaradotis,  emphatically 
cafled  JLtfattata),  governed;  themselves  by  a  council 
art  magistrate*  of  their  own  nomination*  levying 
tetxea,  embodying  and  traiiaiog  then*  nt&tta,  which 
ttok  the  field  whet*  ordered  by  their  lonkparamonat 
Some  of  the  great  barons  imitated  the  emperor,  and 
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sold  immunities  to  the  towns  witMn  tbeir  respective 
territories  ;  but  most  of  them  were  averse  to  the  prac- 
tice, Guilbert,  Abbot  of  Nugent,  called  it  an  execra- 
ble invention,  by  which,  contrary  to  law  and  justice, 
slaves  withdrew  themselves  from  the  obedience  due 
to  their  masters ;  and  it  appears  that  Bertram!  du. 
Quesclia  looked  upon,  it  as  a  pernicious  innovation. 
The  same  motives  which  ipduoed  freemen  to  become 
vassals  of  great  barons  in  former  times,  led  them  after- 
wards to  seek  the  more  convenient  and  effectual  pro- 
tection afibrded  by  towns,  thus  diminishing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  nobles, 

i  Under  the  feudal  system,  no  new  laws,  could  be  bind-* 
ingr  or  taxes  imposed,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  free- 
men, called  together  by  the  barony,  who  themselves 
mat  the  emperor  for  the  same  purpose,  in  company 
with  the  dignified  ecclesiastics ;  but  as  soon  as  towns 
were  enfranchised,  they  acquired  a  legal  name  and  po- 
litical existence,  which  entitled  them  to  admission  by 
deputy  into  these  imperial  assemblies.  They  became 
immediate;  meaning,  in  the  German  jurisprudence, 
that  they  were  subject  to  the  emperor  alone- 
Zurich  and  Basle  derived  peculiar  advantages  from 
thieir  situation.  The  fonner  .was  on  the  tract  to  Italy* 
by  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  and  the  passes  of  the  St. 
Gothard  and  of  the  Septimer,  and  was  filled  with  tra- 
ders, inn-keepers,  and  custom-house  men.  A  special 
tribunal,  called  the  court  of  the  Lombards*  decided  all 
differences  in  which  foreigners. were  concerned.   This, 
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town  was  adorned  with  a  corso  for  chivalrous  exercises; 
an  imperial  palace,  another  for  the  bishop ;  and  Hut- 
tmger  denominates  the  dty.mnpcratorum  $euregwnolm 
*okma.  The  situation  of  Bade,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gable waters,  was  still  more  favourable,  and  it  grew  in 
consequence  to  great  size  and  wealth.  The  division 
of  labour  naturally  introduced  into  great  towns,  led  to 
tfce  establishment  of  different  companies,  or  cojporar 
tionspf  tradesmen  imitated  elsewhere.  The  sovereign 
council  was  composed  first  of  twelve,  and  afterwards  of 
twenty-four  notable  citizens,  presided  over  by  the 
-bishop,  and  selected  in  a  great  degree  under  his  in- 
fluence, yet  the  aristocracy  was  not  unpopular.  Basle 
entered  into  a  confederacy,  of  ten  years  with  severed 
towns  upon  the  Rhine,  for  common  defence  against 
feudal  encroachments,  highway  robberies,  and  illegal 
tolls*  .  \  . 

Zurich  was  of  some  consequence  in  the  year  800, 
for  Charlemagne  visited  it,  and  the  house  he  occupied 
is  still  shown ;  but  Berne  and  Fribourg  are  > 

undoubtedly  of  later  date,  having  both  been 
founded  at  a  few  years  interval,  by  the     U7a-  •» 
Duke  of  Zeringen,  hi  the  12th  century*-    They  were 
not  indebted  to  commercial  advantages  for  their  rapid 
mcrease,  but  solely  to  a  defensible  situation,  fit  to 
shelter  the  freemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country 

*  There  was  already  some  beginning  of  a  town  round  the  chateau 
of  Nydeck,  09  the  site  of  Berne,  before,  the  Duke  of  Zeringen,  who 
fortified  and  extended  it,  but  can  scarcely  be  called  its  founder. 
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aguQrt  the  irmito*  and  tyrannical  mkuwe  ^f  iwo  or 
Anae powerfial^dbkB, irtba  apposed,  bpaU  tjbe  meow 
infthmr  j^waMhe  building  rf>tto  walla*  jcwrbdiwfefr 
these  ttarifta  citizens  w^  asms  in  their  hands.  Tb* 
styiexrf  Ae  ©ukie  of  JSeriagm's  fettevs  to  ike  torn* 
«raa»gf%6itfig  anfl  t^o^*»cr^j«tt?nj^  .  . 
.  Qei\ena,  invoked  in  endless  disputes  jbatwwb  the 
bishops  andaounis,  and  oppressed  by  thom^altteraat^, 
4»3  not^eem  at  this  .period  to  have -enjoyed  any  great 
idegree/rf  asperity  or  consequence. 

The  independent  spirit  of  the  «#tomercial  towns  of 
Lombardy  had  conmrenicated  itsdf  to  Zurich*  aftft 
Bask,  commercial  likewise,  auad  was.  spreading  throat 
ithe  towns  along  the  Rhine;  but  a  still  bolder  and 
iiigher  impulse  was  igiven  to  men's  minds  by  an  £&vp 
mCAbekid,  named  Arnold  df  Brescia,  who  sought  aba- 
ter among  the  Alps  from  war  and  tyranny,  from  the 
Gtaelphs  and  Ghibelines.    The  spirituality  of  religion 
was  his  theme,  <and  be  preached  Against  tb^  coemption 
of  the  clergy ,'kstduig  himself  a  life  <tf  ngprgus  absti- 
nence. Thepeopte,  already  io^edsed  with  the  abus^ 
of  the  ch\wrch,  seized  eagerly  on  th*se  tapws.  .Moofrih 
'terie^,  heretofore  the  ob^cts  Of  pubfej ren&^jc^at*! 
igmtitnde,  were  mm  no  Jo*gj«*ttta/tb»  &»de.e«toi|, 
no  wing  to  the  relaxation  of  their  discftphftft  land  the  jflt* 
vmow4ity«Qf  the  clergy*  both  tegul^rW,»e«rtar#  <  and 

•*  Some  of  the  bishops,  imitating  the  worldly  penrp  «f  thd  nobles, 
'went  to  church  on  horseback,  tt»eif  falcon*  on  lh«' fist,  a»d  made  the 
curate  give-oats  to  their  steed,  and  «n  egg  *o  their  bird. 
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eneeonyetft,  nwr  Zurich,  tad  alieady  beoone  a  Boeri- 
See  to  the  tesentmeftt  of  the  peasants.  Die  power  Of 
the  AtoA^as-«  die  dedifte,  as  that  *>f  the  noWes 
teA  bec&fedfofe,  from  an  iinprod&it  abandonment  tf 
#0se  principles  upon  winch  that  power  was  originally 
founded,  and  Ae  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  oentary 
WBfe  <»i  the  point  of  beginning  in  the  twelfth.  The 
pb**r*>f  %he  towns,  on  the  contrary,  was  rapidly  in* 
greasing ;  but -the  bwghers,  >so  ready  to  assert  their 
own  freedom,  maintained  without  BOr&pies  the  stefte  <tf 
dependence  of  the  peasantry,  who  were  mere  serfs, 
and  excited  discontents  among  them  by  levying  arbi- 
trary taxes. 

Arnold  ventured  to  go  to  Rome,  and  to  preach  there 
against  papal  power.  The  moment  indeed  seemed 
propitious ;  for  the  modern  Romans,  in  a  fit  of  national 
vanity,  had  just  attempted  to  restore  the  republic,  and 
in  capitolium  seriatim  crexit. 

It  was,  as  Muller  justly  observes,  the  very  recol- 
lection of  the  former  greatness  of  Rome  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  present  independence,  by  misleading 
the  Romans  into  impracticable  schemes.  Arnold  staid 
too  long  at  Rome,  and  being  seized  there,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  burnt  alive,  and  actually  suffered  at  the 
stake. 

The  ferment  between  townsmen  and  noblemen,  and 
between  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  all  over  feudal 
Europe,  was  at  the  highest  when  the  news  of  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  the 
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Turks  fright^o^d  Christendom  for  4  while  OMt  of  thea? 
worldly  disputes.  At  Geneva,  a  hasty  compromise 
took  place  between  the  bishops  and  0&  Cpmte  4e 
Genevois.  The  latter  swore  on  the  consecrated  wafer 
fo  keep  the  peace,  and  some  of  his  friends  swore  m 
relics;  but  it  was  stipulated,  as  a  farther  security, 
that  thirty  of  his  vavasseurs,  selected  among  tlje  mppt 
rotable,  should  be  flogged  twice  a  year  in,  earn  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  their  lord,  and  during  all  tb^ 
^time  such  failure  should  continue. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

J 

Rise  of  the  Waldstetten— Constitution  of  Berne— Anecdote  of  the  heroit 
Count  Ptter  <*&*wy->U*  whtwte  m  grant  of  Fsefli  in  ^wHtaritofal  fro* 

,t  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Emperor  foe  a  whiler-»Ttie  Swiss  resist  a  papal 
Interdict  and  their  own  Clergy—The  three  Waldstetten  receive  a  Dtpfcmftfli 

•  frojajthe  Ksftpernc  in  testimony  of  their  Valour.' 

.*•  •  .*•""  t* 

There  is  a  secret  recess  of  the  Alpa,  unknown  per- 
haps to  the  Romans,  which  the  sword  of  Attila  never 
readied,  where  no  feudal  chief  ever  built  his  tower,  or 
claimed  allegiance  from  the  simple  shepherd  race  who 
tend  their  flocks  in.  these  pathless  and  almost  inacces- 
sible regions. 

The  clustering  mountains  enclose  a  lake  of  unri- 
valled beauty,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lake  of 
Waldstetten,  or  of  Lucerne,  together  with  several  ferr 
tile  valleys,  and  a  rich  plain  on  the  south  side  of  the 
water.  The  people  of  the  Waldstetten  were  so  little 
known  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  when  the  Emperor 
Henry.  II.  granted  to  tjie  abbey  of  Einsidlen*  the 
lands  of  its.  neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants  were  as 
much  overlooked  as  the  savages  of  America  by  Euro- 
pean sovereigns,  who  made  grants  of  tend  to  the  first 
adventurers.  .It  was  many  years  before  the  flocks  _pf 

*  The  hermit  Meinrad,  in  the  ninth  century,  first  inhabited  the 
deserts  of.  the  valley  of  Einsidlen,  which  his  religion*  followers  colo- 
nised. ...,-.  >     ,      A 

Vol.  n.  F 
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the  monks  and  those  of  the  natives  ever  met  on  the 
same  Alps ;  but  quarrels  having  at  length  arisen,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  when  the  herdsmen  of 
the  desert  dug  wells  in  Geraar,  the  affair  was  carried 
before  the  pourt  of  Hewfy  V.,  where  the  ca^se,  of  the 
Waldstettow  was  lost,  upon  the  strength  of  the  impe- 
rial grant,  Qowcipus,  how? ver*  of  a  ijghjt  ant^ripr 
to  the  existence  of  either  abbots  or  emperors,  these 
simple  people  set  .the  whole  worl$,  and  even exqgpi- 
jnunication.  at  defiance,  and,  continued  to,  occupy  theii; 
pastures  without  further  molestation.  The  succeeding 
^mperor  thought  fit  to  court  their. friendship,  and  pb-. 
twined  their  permission  to  raise  a  corps  of  600  men 
amongst  them.  They  had  a  tradition,  perpetuated  in 
old  songs, .  of  their .  ancestors  having  come  ffofn,  a 
jiortheru  country  called  Syecia,  or  Sweden*,  and  some- 
times West-frise,  which  was  the  country  of  the  Cupbru. 
The  name  of  three  of  the  chiefs, .  who  led  the  emigra^ 
tiop,  is  even  preserved  in  the  spngf  J  Great  size  fuid 
fairness  of  complexion  seemed  to  countenance  the* 
tradition  of  a  Scandinavian  origin;  and  Grustavus 
Adolphus,  in  an,  embassy  to  the  little ,  republip  of 
Schweitz,  subsequently  availed  himself  of  it,  as  a 
claim  upon  their  friendship. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Waldstetten,  forming  three  small  republics,  had,  as 

-  *  The  aid  chronicles  apply  the  name  of  Sueeia  indtffiBtontly  tathfi 
kingdom  of  Sweden  and  the  canton  of  Schweitz.  ...  •  ;i 
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tteir  permanent  representative  at  the  imperial  court* 
ISric^rf  Lentiburg.  who  was  called  their  petion,  aire* 
cafe,  or  protector  (Sehirmvogt).  Some  years  after 
Mr  death,  Rodolph  of  Hapsbourgh  being  appointed^ 
stioc**d1tim;  ammied  in  a  charier  the  title  of  hered* 
t^patrt* ;  and  it  was  Ms  son,  called  ibo  Rodolpli, 
(bttra  A.  D.  1SI&),  Who  ascended  the  imperial  throng 
afcd  touadad  ttti£  Austrian  dynasty*. 

'JtttnriC  known  when  Christianity  penetrated  into 
<be  Waldsifetten;  but  previous  to  the  twfciflfc  Century 
there  were  very  few  churches  or  chapels,  and  those 
oriy  resorted  to  ten  or  twelve  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Tradition  relates  that  Uftderwald  and 
Schwettt  had  font  one  clergyman  between  them.  Thd 
thurehes  had  no  bells;  the  parishioners  were  sun^ 
aKmed  by  the  sound  of  the  wooden  horn  of  the  Alps. 
A  wooden  cup  was  on  the  altar,  and  thfe  fefccerdotal 
ontatmertts  were  of  painted  cloth. 

The  infancy  of  Berne  was  not  characterised  by  any 
of  that  commercial  industry  which  ensured  the  pros- 
perity of  dther  towns,  nor  indeed  with  any  of  that 
spirit  of  Aggrandizetoent  and  domination,  which  gavi 
'»  .  .  * 

•  AHfwJogfc  die  fawily  of  Hapsbourgh  might  have  assumed  the 
tale"  of  hereditary patrons  df  the  Waldstetten,  yet  this  second  Rodolph 
was  in  fact  elected  by  them,  A.D.  1257,  when  39  years  of  age.  His 
hereditary  title,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  deemed  sufficient. 
&t  functions  were  to  be  their  representative  at  the  imperial  court,  their 
defender  in  peace  and  war*  their  umpire  in  disputed;  and  for  these 
services  hg  received  an  annual  stipend. 

F  1 
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it?  in  the  sequel  such  a  decided  preponderance  in  thfe 
Helvetic  league,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. ""  ks  con- 
stitution, and  that  of  the  other  Helvetic  communities-,* 
differed  little  originally  from  that  of  mofet  <impeiiiU: 
towns;  Legislation  in  these  times  was  oertainly  not 
distinguished  for  its  gentleness,  justice*  or  rationally  ; 
at  Fribourg,  for  instance,  the  punishment  for  stealing, 
five  sous  was  death  by  decapitation ;  but  as'  a  fiite  <tf 
giity  sous  was  imposed  on  whoever  left  the  tavern 
without  discharging  his  reckoning,  one  or  the  otbfer  df 
these:  penalties  must  appear  out  of  all  proportion  with 
the  crime:  kndh  again,  a  stranger  striking  a  burgher, 
iras  fastened  to  a  post  and  scalped;  (the  skin  of  thfe 
head  taken  off),  while  a  burgher  striking  a'  stfa^gfet; 
paid  three  sous !  If  a  burgher  was  assassinated;;;  aft 
therdthefrs  had  a  right  to  bring  the  supposed  murderer 
to  trial  by  judicial  combat,  c&sumere  dutflumr;  and  the 
chronicle  of  1288  adds  a.  singular  circumstance,  Duel- 
lum  fmt  in'  Berne  inter  virurn  et  muHervm,  ted  jaqtdier 
prevaluit.  ..      "  ? 

:  A  young  hero  gfcve  at  this  time  new  lustre  to  a  no- 
ble house.  Count  Peter  I.  of  Savoy,  born  with  those 
chivalrous  qualities  which  command  the  respect  of 
mankind,  received  from  his  contemporaries  the  appel- 
lation of  Little  Charlemagne.  A  traditional  and  cha- 
racteristic occurrence  respecting  him  was  long' pre- 
•served  at  Berne,  and  is  recorded  in  a  chronicle  of  1420. 
Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  town,  when  its  terri^ 
tory  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  walls,  and  was 
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bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  great  bend  of  the  Aar> 
the  inhabitants  having  bought  some  land  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  were  about  constructing  a  bridge, 
whfen  the  Count  of  Thibourg  forbad  the  proceeding. 
In  this  emergency  the  burghers  thought  of  applying  to 
$e  young  hero  for  protection  upon  certain  terms,  and 
sent  two  of  their  men  across  the  mountains  of  Over- 
land* to  the  castle  of  ChiUon*,  where  he  was :  he  un- 
dertook their  cause  readily,  and  came  among  them. 
His  sister  being  married  to  the  brother  of  the  Count 
SMbourg,  he  had  an  opportiinity  of  negotiating  the 
business  without  coming  to  hostilities,  and  succeeded 
in  adjusting  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Bernese. 
Nqr  were  his  good  offices  limited  to  this  friendly  inter- 
position, for  he  even  assisted  personally  in  building 
this  bridge.  Captivated  by  his  conduct,  500  of  the 
finest  young  men  of  Berne  followed  him  on  some- of 
those  private  military  expeditions  so  common  at  that 
turbulent  period,  and  ensured  his  success  by  their 
bravery.  "  What  shall  I  do  for  you  V  said  Count 
Peter;  "  only  ask."  "  Return  our  charter/'  answered 
the  Bernese;  "be  henceforth  the  friend  of; the  Ber- 
nese, not  their  lord."  He  instantly  granted  them 
request,  and  the  alliance  was  held  sacred  until  his 
death.  .  >  : " 

The,  inhabitants  of  Mcerils  in  the  Valais  likewise 


*  The  same  which  has  been  celebrated  in  our  days  by  Lord 
Byron. 
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JQipforftl  his*  ^watanee  againfct  Maogepftn,  a  tyraooir 
<alk>v4>  whose  castle  he  took,  as  well  as  several  othert 
in  th*e  y»lauf*  Opposed  lny  the  Bishop  of  §iq&,  and 
mute  of  Ae  nobles,  be  yet  overcame  all  obstacle*,  ahd 
nxje  triiunphaat  ftotti  we  end  of  the  viatteyofth* 
Rtooe  to  therftffcer*  and  he  was  sutrwntid  the  Help 
Gaptam.  In  the  early  part  of  bia  life,  he  bed  spent 
some  years  m  England*  where  he  was  in  high  layout* 
Henry  UI„  who  had  married  his  niece,  created  him 
Bad  of  Richmond,  Lord  Essex  and  Paver;  He  after* 
w«d£  obtained  from  Richard  of  Cornwall,  Empepor  of 
Germany,  (although  a  prisoner  in  his  o*ra  eoumtry), 
the  grant  of  all  the  lands,  once  held  under  the  empire 
by  the  extinguished  family  of  Thibourg,  in  the  Pays* 
de*Vaud,  which  being  united  to  the  other  feudal  psrn* 
session*  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  formed  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  Switzerland  where  thei  Romand 
hmgiiage  m  spoken.  The  nobles,  jealous  of  his  supe* 
riority,  Assembled  m  arms  before  Chilkm,  when,  an& 
tipaling  their  purpose,  he  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly 
with  some  English  troops,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  totally  defeated  them.  The  counts  of  Gruyere, 
of  Nidau,  and  of  Arberg  did  homage  to  him,  and  &e 
whole  Pays-de-Vaud  became  from  that  time,  a  province 
of  the  house  of  Savoy. 

When  Count  Ester  was  called  away  to  his  old  domi- 
nions, the  Pays-de-Vaud  was  governed  in  his  absence 
Vj  his  lieutenant,  or  bailiff;  and  jnuch  seeming  im- 
portance has  been  attached,  in  the  late  revolutionary. 
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times,  to  certain  states-general,  said  to  have  been 
held  regularly,  according  to  an  express  charter ;  but 
the  charter  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  there  are  no 
proofe  of  the  states  having  been  held  more  than  two  or 
three  tunes. 

The,  Swiss  of  that  period  were  determined  . 

to  maintain  their  liberty,  religious  as  well  as 
civil ;  and  the  clergy  of  Zurich  having  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  obey  the  interdict  of  divine  rites  pronounced 
against  {hope  who  should  side  with  the  Ghibeiines,  the 
jnagisttateS  gave  them  the  choice  of  Waving  the  country, 
or  continuing  the«  service  of  their  churches :  nor  was 
any  compromise  allowed,  when  most  of  them  chose 
voluntary  exile.  One  of  these  priests  meeting  after* 
wards  the  excommunicated  emperor,  at  the  gate  of  A 
townrtif  Swabia,  cursed  him  aloud.  '.'  This  man,"  6b* 
served  Frederic  calmly,  *<  would  fain  suffer  martyrdom 
for  the  pope  ;  but  I  shall  not  indulge  him."  A  body 
of  Swiss  fought  so  valiantly  in  Italy  in  the  cause  of 
•this  excommunicated  emperor,  that  Struth  of  Winkek 
tied,  their  commander,  was  knighted,  and  the  three 
Waldstetten  received  a  diploma,  in  which  that  princb 
declared  that  they  were  freemen,  and  had  placed  them- 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  empire  by  their  own 
choice.  J  •     -  • '  ;  <  
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l  of  Hapsbourgh  protects  the  Towmmen  agrinst  the  Nobility —-An 
Account  of  him  an*  hlf  Reign— Traiti  of  his  Wars,  ikowinr  the  Tw*M*a*i 
Manners  of  the  Times — The  Jews— Rod olph  besieges  Berne — His  Son  )ilus- 
•  %nse-~Bravery  of  the  Bernese. 

The  Swiss  emperor,  Rodolph  of  Hapsbourgh*, 
whose  origin  has  already  been  traced,  was  m  eXt?ft- 
t  ,  ;  ordinary  man.  Although  bQrn^witb  vioteot 
passipns,  and  an  ambition  under  no  control,; 
hated  in  his  early  youth  by  his  nearest  rela,tipas,  <dis- 
inherited  by  his  maternal  uncle,  and  twice  exCQPEi: 
municated,  he  proved  himself,  notwithstanding  .thjjp 
Hpfayoijiable  beginning,  one  of  the  ablest  pf  prinee& 
and  generally  chose  justice  for  hisv  policy.  .  pec$fl- 
ptantly  pursued  the  system  already  acted  uppn  by  hi* 
predecessors,  of  protecting  the  towns,  and,  ^generally, 
the  fiddle  ranks  of  society,  against  the.  great  feudal 

W*f      •   .   .  

v  ■  This  founder  of  the;  house  of  Austria  was>  in 
u  ,  his  person  tall,  and  rather  thin,  with  an  aquiline 
nose,  bald  forehead,  and  pale  complexion :  habitually 
calm  and  silent,  his  countenance  readily  assumed  the 
expression  of  affability  and  good  humour  when  he 

*  Rodolph  never  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope,  and  he  was 
only  styled  King  of  the  Romans. 
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spokes  and  ti|fe>prestfute  of  affairs  never  seeming  to 
bwiyubr  incommode  ten,  he  was  at  all  times  ready 
either  for  pleasure  or  business.  Extremely  simple  in 
his  mode  of  life,  his  warriors  once  beheld  him  mend- 
ing his  blue  doublet  with  the  same  hand  which  had 
ApeldedUhe  staff  of -command  in  fourteen  notorious 
htifles.  He  bore  .the  fatigues  of  war  to  the  advanced 
age  erf  seventy-four,  and  died  in  1291,  after  a  reigpof 
eighteen  years.  ;  . 

'  *  T%e  situation  of  an  emperor  of  Germany  was  not 
onfe  of  edse,  and  scarcely  erne  of  power ;  many  of  his 
nobles  Were  nearly  his  equals,  few  were  his  Mends.: 
the  honorary  protector  rather  than  the  sovereign  of 
most  of  the  countries  composing  his  heterogeneous 
rt&lm,  each  claiming  particular  immunities  and  privi- 
leges'at  variance  with  each  other,  and  agreeing  only 
ki  their  unwillingness  to  submit  to  taxation.  Rodolph 
hbd  been  elected  emperor,  not  that  he  might  restore 
Ae  hnpierial  authority,  biit  because  his  territory  and 
influence; were  so  inconsiderable  as  to  excite  no  jear 
lousy  in  the  German  princes :  his  revenue  appears  to 
have  been  totally  inadequate  to  his  munificence. 4  The 
history  of  his  reign  is  full  of  bloody  quarrels  :l>et3Wen 
barons  and  abbots,  between  both  and  tie  freemen  of 
towns;  the  people  of  the  Waldstetten  also  occasionally 
mixing  in  the  political  fray.  The.  emperor  was  often 
called  upon  to  settle  these  differences  by  the  exercise 
ofhis  legal  authority  and  of  his  sword ;  for  the  judicial 
and  executive  powers  were  very  flwph  and  npepssarily 
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UewkoL  Pubfairetehtoce  foe  theejeigy,  e©  cwfepft- 
Oioua  dwimg.Afae,  powedwg  xxmtmim.i  wd  tbe  pre* 
feei^i^v^ttonxavertonpoB^  ilotda,  was  now<litai> 
uwhingirapidiy-  Wealthy  and  the  loQg:po»sfi83ioaQf 
p«*er/h^Qp^aicd  as  thiey  ^wayfado ;  woftflly  fMride 
hadauoceeded  tochristi^  sensuality, 

ttDd^vtriofivtaattfirterity,  ain^liQity^  «id  zeal.  The 
ewpeawrof  fltenna»y,on  the  «ber  hand,  had  abown 
themselves  able  and  willing  protectors;  honor  the 
general  Hadwation:  shpwa  by  th&  $§opte  in  fam?  of 
tte  Ghibehnei&od  aggu^t  the  Ctelph  foftp&n-tbe 
party  of  thi  emperor  agAtJast  the!  party**  the  £*$&; 
and  ;tf  the,  power  of  the  church  <x»tinnsd  to  rise  &r  fcrt* 
eantaripe \afcar  this,  the  cauae  must  have  berin  politic 
rather  than  iroraL  Thei  great  Switete^utfon  of  tfc* 
fonrteentbrentttrywae  visibly  prfeparing  in  thetvp^lftfe 
and'thisteenth,  by  defensive  leagues -between  Aatim. 
TBhedispo^ition  io  engage  as  auxiliaries*  atid  probably 
aBiUxmenaiy  auxiliaries  in  foreign  wajs,  towJ&craufe 
d»cewuble  ahreody ,  even  among  the  pure  repuhhctaa 
of  the  Walebtetten,  and  the  negotiation  of  one  of  th£ 
Bccelini  (a tyic«arieal  prince  of  Lomba^ 
eriwt  wldiersinUri  (one  of  the  Waldrtettdn.^  excited 
taettwtnMsiiieiifh*^ 

wfafth  require  the  {absence off  the  etopecor  *r  <Kt*ttt 
fmnudbfdlhk  great  vassal*?  befcie  it-  could  be  ad* 

Ischudi  relates  &  curious  piece  of.  WaWabetttea  ray> 
tfaology,  at>d  say*  be  found  it  in  the  register  erf  Stabta. 
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Httt  aaiqe  Sttuth  of  Wifakfltoad,  wto  had 
guiehedbimadf  aaatoh  wbmlimHDgtt&o^ 
ddtrag  Ae  fibperor  Frederick  kalian  vim,  had  faeonl 
ottig^toiflyfcom 

b*^ifevcfctam«4  Ms  pardwr  aod<  atckll  far  imping; 
lika  jaMbar*  ftmulea, j TOnptishad  a  dragow,  *Meh; 
i«Bi^igr.fircBa'ite  den  fa  the  mountain,  bad  apmad* 
destruction  ^onytbe  shepherd*  and  Jheir  cattle;    < 

>Sofifie  iiaite  iof  Rodoiphte  warfare  wifi  give  an  itat 
o£th*£u*ks  aswfeli'asof  the  manner*  o$  thetune*: 
Thk  burghers  of ' Zurichbad  sont  woi* eft  the grsat 
feudal  lords  of  the  neighbourhood,  Lutold  of  Rggeiis* 
btorg,  their  enemy,  a  deputation  of  twelve  citizens 
(six  nobles  and  six  burghers),  on  a  conciliatory  w&* 
sage>**tf  fifou  are/'  said  LutoW,  "  surrounded  by  my 
pbes&teions,  like  fish  in  a  net,  and  must  submit  fortk- 
with*  Mym  do,  1  shall  gorern  you  kindly.1'  littta 
satkfie&witivthis  {aibpoaal,  thfey  applied  to  ftodolpb 
iiariaacistanoe,  and  a  war  enraed*  .  It  .wa&  n  war  <rf 
atortagea^fiu^diickilodolph,  by  attracting  the  atteiK 
tMBi  of  ^itoid  to  one  point,  and  then  suddenly  attacks 
nig  anoiher,  stripped  him,  in  the  end,  of  -moat'toH  hii. 
sbang^ildfiu  HahadinTCstedmeofhis^ades,^** 
dJtpoBlad^to  xe4uce:it  Iqr  famine,  but  fiwimg,it  b*t** 
promkd  tinin  he;  at  first  expected^  he  was  cap  {Ma 
pd^rfjjiai&g^  1be  ^  when  a  bravado^! 

tbevgaanqpon,  who  ftung  fiflh  afore  at  his  rasrt,  shearing 
hin  they  Jnd:  soma  aatret  jaoaJunuJaksatiiBi  with  tber 
lake  of^urioh,  by  which  they  w«e  supplied,  iu&tftft 
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a  search,  and  the  passage  being  found,  the  place  suri 
sendesed.  Whi^e  besieging  another  castle,  a  troop  of 
horse,  twelve  in  number,  and  all  while,  had  been  bb* 
served  to  sally  forth  occasionally ;  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  one  of  their  sorties,  he  disguised  twelve  of 
his  mm  jnaen,  mounted  them  on  white  horses  also,  and 
theacoming  full;  speed  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  as 
if  pursued,  the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  castle  sur- 
prised wad  taken  by  these  horsemen,  and  others  near 
at  hand.  To  avert  his  utter  ruin,  Lutold  was  glad  at 
last  to  make  peace,  and  to  be  received  a  burgher  of 
Zurich/ 

.  Rodolph  could.sometimes  resent  the  encroachments 
of  plebeians  against  nobles,  but  then  it  was  before  he 
was  emperor.  A  feud  having  long  (Continued  between 
himself  and  Berthold  of  Falkenstein,  abbot  of  St  Gall, 
he  purposely  omitted  the  homage  due  for  certain  fiefe, 
which  he  held  of  the  latter.  Whilst  he  was  entertain- 
ing a  party  of  friends  at  Basle,  the  news  of  hostile 
preparation  ^on  the  part  of  the  abbot  obliged  him  to 
leave  them  precipitately.  Scion  after  his  departure, 
the  burghers,  irritated  by  some  offence  committed  by 
the  noble  guests  whom  he  had  left  in  their  city ,  and, 
as  ife  Supposed,  excited  by  their  bishop,  an  etwatay  i©f 
hii;  quarrelled  with  thepa.  >  Some  of  the  knightsLtnuei 
killedy  and  the  test  put  to  flight.  Whether,  Rodo^pfe's 
hjgh .Wood  could  not  brook  this  insultv  or  the  policy  of 
the  moment  inclined  for  the  knights  against  the. 
citizens ,  he  ,  determined  to  punish  the  latter ;  and  as 
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tedouWnotnton^^two^arrtels  at  a  time,  he  took 
Ike  fottowii^rbold  ibid  decided  method  of  settliag  cp* 
QCthe«,-Ridiogidireoay  to  St.  Gfl)U  attended  by  pply 
twq  friends,  be  railed  upda  the  ^pitabl©  wd  ww? 
lake  abbot,  who.  httd  that  day  nine  hundred  knighte  i/$ 
d»e  withbim,;  with  a  vtew,  no  doubt,  to  apprwdteag 
hostilities.,  They  obuld  not  believe  that  Itafotoh 
would  thus  really  venture  into  the  midst  of  them^-ygt 
it  was:  be.  My  lord  abbot,  said  Rodolph,  Ikamftt 
some  reasons  you  know  delayed  doing  homage  fw  tife 
f4*l  kold  of  your  samt—biii though  tf-tkis—l&M 
do  what  is  right — let  there  be  no  war  between  the  4Mht 
ofSLGaUandtheCounto/Hapsbourgkf  Thewhote 
assembly  was  oharmed  with  this  frankness;  tb& 
parties  shook  hands,  aad  Rodolph  WW  invited?  to 
partake  of  the  feast,  which  went  on  joyfully,  lie 
next  adrerted  to  what  had  happened  at  Bad&^-mtefe 
some,  pointed  remarks  on  the.  growing  hisoienoetiOf 
burghers,  and  the  honour  of  gentlemen — and  in  thfe 
end  varied  along  with  him  his  enemy,  the  abbot  tif 
St  Gall;  and  the  nine  hundred  noble  guests,  with 
their  attendants,  in  array  against  Basle.  The  waiVfee 
abbot;  indeed,  had  also  a  grievance  of  his  own:to  eftfe* 
plain  of;  the  bishop  of  Basle  having  laid  violet* 
fonder  *m  seme  Rhenish  wine  destined  lor  hi$  table, 
he  wished  fix  an  opportunity  of  retaliation. .  After 
some  little  effusion  of  blood,  the  burghers  and  their 
bishop  were  obliged  to  consent  to  terms,  and  to  pur- 
chase peace.     What  has  the  Virgin  Mary  done  to  yow, 
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'  atafytttt  4*otdd  tr*tt  lu*K*M  9i*of(  (*u*  f  BaktftVi 
««ty  pfelftfe  to4he  abbot,  wheii  4fcey  diet  toaiga  tttt 
fctftty.  Ant  pr&y  Aoib  did  81.  QnU'010  dtoixmtiai 
$m  UMdUp  JWM  «W6*  kb  wfcrf  wagitbe  iepJyt 
JB^oe^fc  k  wa&  the  «»peror 'a  pciicy  w  stappoft'tka 
tWW  ftgfrfrfet  the  nobW,  yet  life  toVeil  to-  keep  tip  the 
Spleacteur^anetait  families.  Ainoag'thoscFoh  wham 
Ms -favour*  -were  conferred,  the  D'Ertaote  start ;  the 
Bbosteciens  aw  perhaps  the  only  surviving  in  our 

ftodoJph  was  imotved  in  a  war  of  ahoit<dutafioa 
With  Bertte,  oiv  account  of  the  Jews.  Some  kidivii 
duals  of  ihaCptoSeiibed  race  had  been  flhaeged  with 
the  murder  of  a  child,  although,  there  dad  not  appear 
to  b&aay  cause  for  this  accusation  but  the  gansnd 
prejudice  then  existing.  Some  of  them  owned  on  the 
fadty  th^r  supposed  guiH,  arid  suffered  deauVwhiia 
theJOist  wc«e  banished  the  town,  RoddJph;  to  whoa* 
finances  the  Jew*  were  necessary,  took  (their  parti. 
Tbe£etaese  persisted,  and  in  his  avgeche  came  and 
laid  siege  to  Bertie  with  fiftsni  thousand  uksi,  bat 
Without  'success :  ■&«  waft*  proved  itpxhbigh,  andine 
ofeteens  too  stubborn,  for  the  tactics  of  that  ag& 
Burning  rafts'  sent  down  the  Aar,  in  ordefc  to  <«et  fine 
to  {he  houses  and  bridges,  were  sapped  by  means  df 
states,  which  had  been  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 


*  The  cathedral  or  town  of  Basle  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
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pMfcfect  &&»  &dli*  any  tengthpf  time,  ft**Med 
fMJMUnb,  tomcat  jxmerfel  of  Ms  day,  at  ail  <a*uto 
tfct  highe**  iartu*,  totfctke  6om  befiwuapte^  wtol^ 
qpr  4ouid;iHJt  havfe  .held  out  four^nd-lwe&ty  hottfe 
Whtft. ttoddfli  Was  gone,  theBertoese,  ht  their  tmv 
^Aiag  upon  the  oflfennre,  attacked  afeparately  seretafc 
<tf  the-barotts,  \v*K>  had  beet*  ravaged  «g*fest te^i 
took  poflflcwiion  of  tfaeir  castieg,  and  ravaged  their  ft* 
fUJKMSS.       >/;'.  '/:  j.     .  :,\  '-...a 

:  Vie  Jolibwihg  ^ 

stobgl  at  the  gate  off  the  town;  fiiscbvered  troops*  ap* 
pcroriring,  in  such  numberadB  to  cover  half  the 
Sdnmrihalde,  a  hill  close  tky  the  towtf:  Ibmiecfiateiyi 
grnug  ihe  alartn;  hie  ran  for  hfc  b&nrite;  and  with  aiftran 
fbtiowers  advanced  to  mefetthe  enemy.  This  braver 
handmade  such  a  resistance,  as  allowed  the^burghen* 
time  to  collect  their  forces,  and  sally  forth  to  the  relief 
of  the  survivors.  He  who  rescued  the  banner,  all 
bloody  and  torn,  obtained  the  surname  of  Biderben 
(the  devoted),  which  passed  to  his  descendants.  It- 
was  also  in  commemoration  of  this  circumstance,  that 
the  Bear  of  Berne  was  subsequently  painted  on  a 
field  gules,  with  white  stripes.  The  son  of  the  em- 
peror, who  commanded  the  assailants,  contented  with 
this  first  essay  of  Bernese  valour,  retired  with  no 
other  satisfaction  than  the  promise  of  an  annual  mass 
for  the  rest  of  the  souls  of  the  noble  slain !  This  cam- 
paign of  a  single  day,  and  with  such  a  termination, 


givesisoaa*  idea  of  tfc&  vety  inarti^al  nlcde^.Warfere^ 
as  well  as  of  the  prowess  of  the  cotobatatite;  The  unfer*> 
teraate  Jews  were  not  takferi  into  favour  agfciufa*  wany 
yfeajfc,  nor  until  the  death  of  their  protector,  and  b^t 
meaaasf  of  a  more  powerful  friend,  their  tiraniy ;  being 
umdft  to  pay  one  thousand  marks  to  the  burghers; 
4nd  five  hundred  to  the  avoyer,  'for  all  the  trouble  thfcjr 
bad  ocoasfoaed!  Lucerne  was  more  lenient  to  the> 
Jews,  and  by  indiscriminately  condemning,  as  uau-t 
rious,  the  taking  any  interest  for  money,  only  rased' 
the  rate  so  much  the  higher,  and,  in  fact,  enriched 
them  as  well  as  the  Lombards,  who  were  the  greafc 
money-dealers  of  the  time.  Upon  the  whole;  the  con*- 
moiis  in  Switzerland,  or  rather  the  people  of  the  towAs, 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Rodolph  to  acquire  that 
power,  which  was  so  soon  to  outweigh  the  power  of 
the  nobles. 
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Au*«*r<rfH*pribc>u^ 
tiortod  to.  the  Imofitul  thrate  raven  years 
^tevhip  firiberte  death : jwfeftipijs like biffi, bijt with- 
oat  Ma  pmrkmytt  and  abilitiw,  he  did  not  reckon  tip 
goodwill,  and  confidence,  of  men  among  the  fty^^f 
mans  of,  power,,  and  wo*  jJiewted  4w  b«Wt»  of  i^ 
wbjtcta*  Xkiii  Swiss empro*  piwv^^a»^i4,Bfi?r 
aecutor*)f  bis  own  couatorytaea,  ^tw  tfie  fij^t  909$- 
monol their gnaUKM,  by  taaohiijg  thpft  the#eqr^pf 
li^jowtt  strength. 

Bsroe^ftlr^ady  formidable  by  a  warlike  population 
jUitle  jnor*  than  I  OP  years  after  its  foundation*  incuirr 
Xjed  the  displeasure  of  Albert,  and  underwent  a  siege, 
which  ended  no  leas  ingioriously  than  the  one  con- 
ducted by  his  fiither.  The  Bernese  took  hie  banner* 
and  made  wany  prisoners.  He  next  attempted  Zurich, 
but  the  differences  were  soon  settled ;  and  the  whole 
weight  of  his  vengeance  fell  on  Glaris,  less  capable  of 
defence.  All  these  towns  acknowledged  the  soy& 
mgntyitf#w  hons?  of  H&ppbswgb,  m&  the  extent  tf 
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their  dependence  was  the  only  ground  of  dispute ;  but 
the  people  of  the  Waldstetten  (that  is,  of  Uri,  Schwitz, 
and  Underwald)  acknowledged  only  the  head  of  the 
empire,  and  not  the  representative  of  any  particular 
family,  as  their  liege  lord.    The  object  of  Albert  was 
to  unite  the  whole  country  now  called  Switzerland  into 
a  compact  hereditary  appanage  of  his  family,  as  counts 
of  Hapebourgh,  or  dukes  of  Austria.  The  Waldstetten 
steadily  refused,  to  accede  to  any  such  project ;  and  it 
was  in  order  to  punish  or  compel  them,  that  instead  of 
sending,  as  was  usual,  some  nobleman  ibr  an  iinpeiU 
goVeraor,  whose  function  was  only*  that  of  high  judge 
in  capital  crimes,  he  sent  them  two  dependants  of  hia 
family,  the  bailiffs  Gfessler  and  Landenburg,  whose 
dispositions  Were  as  hostile  as  their  orders,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  tame,  by  insults  and  ill  treatment*  the 
high  spirit  of  the  mountaineers.    As  they,  were  not 
united  in  toftns  like  the  burghers,  and  had  not  tie 
same  means  of  defence,  they  bore'  this  tynumy  wfck 
apparent  submission  for  some  years.     Without  going 
through  the  disgusting  enumeration  of  all  the  acts  «£ 
wanton  cruelty  and  insolence  to  which  they  Were  efc- 
posed,  we  shall  mention  only  two  instances.  Landen- 
burg had  seized  a  pair  of  oxen  belonging  to  an  ittha* 
bitant  of  Melchtal  called  Arnold,  or  Erni,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  some  alleged  disobedience.     One  of  his  ser- 
vants, in  answer  to  the  expostulation  of  Erni,  said  that 
peasants  Heeded  no  oxen,  and  might  draw  the  plough 
themselves.    This  provoked  a  severe  blow  of  a  stick. 
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Broi  fled;  but  his  father  beiog  taken  in  bis  stead,  had 
his  eyes  put  out !  A  girl  of  Arth  had  beta  dishonoured 
and  abandoned  by  a  ch&dain  (an  officer  of  the  bailiff). 
"  Love  before  marriage,"  observes  the  good  Muller, 
"  is  not  interdicted  between  the  peasants  of  our  mourn- 
tains*  in  the  vigour  and  warmth  of  their  youth ;  but/* 
saith  he,  "  the  lover  must  respect  the  honour  of  his 
mistress*"  At  least,  marriage  was  underwood*  then,  as 
it  is  even  a£  present,  to  follow  any  serious  ;4eyiaftkn 
in  this  respect.  The  brother  of  the.  injured  woman 
killed  titochtieUm,  and  fled :  the  strictest  search  was 
Diking  ^fter  him,  when  the  re  volution  broke  out  The 
names  of  the  three  first  patriots  who  planned  the  in- 
surrection are  preserved ;  and  the  spot  where  they 
met  (a  spring  in  a  meadow  called  the  Grutli)  is  marked 
by  tradition,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  Wakt 
stetten,  and  nearly  fronting  Brunnen. .  They  were 
Jbr«t,  End  of  Melchtal,  and  Staaffacher.  After  a  few 
nightly  meetings,  they  brought  each  ten  friends,  and 
agreed  (Mi  a  certain  day  for  a  general  insurrection,  and 
then  parted,  with  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy. 
An  incident  endangered  the  success  of  the  tmder- 
taking  by  hastening  the  crisis  :r— this  was  the  well- 
known  adventure  of  William  Tell.  The  bailiff  Gessler 
had  caused  a  pole  bearing  his  hat,  perhaps  the  ducal 
hat  of  Austria,  to  be  erected  at  Altorf,  and  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  bow  respectfully  to  it  as  they  passed. 
This  William  Tell  (one  of  the  patriotic  conspirators) 

refused  to  do.     A  violent  altercation  ensued,  and  he 

o  2 
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w&te  threatened  with  instant  death*  unlrts  lie  wouft 
Undertake,  with  his  bow  aftdl  arrow,  to  hit  an  apjp*e 
pkoed  upon  the  head  of  his  son,  which  hedM  tiu&feM* 
&Uy,  and  then  answered  a  question  <#  the  bailiff,  why 
fce  held  a  second  arrow  ready — *f  To  shoot  you,  if  I 
had  massed  the  apple  and  hit  my  soh."  In  consequettbe 
#f  this  Roman  answer,  William  TeH  was  takfeti  awky 
in  irons  to  the  boat  in  which  Gessler  wafr  about  tb  re- 
turn to  his  Castle,  at  thfe  other  extremity  *rf  the  lake'; 
tout  having  been  released  from  his  fetters,  m  atotnftft 
<tf^a  vident  tempest,  which  rendered  his  skill  ketMJ- 
«ary,  he  took  advantage  of  an  opportonfty,  and4ea|*ftg 
cto  a  reck  to*  the  foot  of  the  Axemberg,  made  fcife 
ttecape. 

:  'Gtessler  landed  in  safety  aft  l&assnaeht,  but  William 
iTell,  who  had  arrived 'there  by  fend  before,  met  hitti 
in  a  hollow  wdy  between  Kussnachtand  Imensee,  aanri 
shot  him  tlead  with  an  arrow *.    'This  incident,  which 

*  A  *on  of  the  gneat  Hitter,  published,  in  1760,  a  criticism  t$*h 
the  apple  part  of  the  story  of  William  Tell,  ahowtng.lt  to  be  an  imi- 
tation of  a  similar  story  in  a  Danish  historian  of  the  twelfth  century 
(Saxo  tiramtnaticUs).  Halter's  book  Mas  publicly  burnt  by  a  decree 
of  the  exasperated  people  -of  *he  WaMstetten,  ami  oopfes  of  ftttfe 
now  so  scarce,  Chat  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  one.  There  is 
another  story,  quite  similar  to  that  of  William  Tell,  supposed  to  have 
happened  forty-eight  year*  before,  viz.,  in  Uri,  A.D.  1260.  The 
'a&ion  of  TeH  did  not  escape  censure  at  the  fane,  from  some  of  Sis 
own  friends,  as  precipitate  add  culpabW;  yet  this  criminal  act 'was 
consecrated  by  a  chapel  ai  Kussnacht,  the  place  where,  it  occurred, 
as  well  as  (he  innocent  one  of  his  escape,  at  the  spot  where  he  leaped 
em  sbott*.   ^Uhough  the  episode  of  the  tfpple  is  qteestfoneo',  the  rest 
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gftv^  great  uneasiness  to  the  sworn  band  of  which  Tel) 
w*s  ope,  dk)  not,  however,  induce  tbem  to  hasten  t^ 
day  fixed  upon  for  executing  their  plant  which  pr«r 
seated,  peculiar  facilities  fo?  its  success.  It  was  the 
first  day  of  tfte  yfcar*  when  the  free  ingress,  allowed  to 
the  p^aga^a,  hriaging  their  accustomed  presents  of 
mUM  «tf  g^me  tp  the  bailiff,  would,  it  was  thongbt, 
^cmWe  die  conspirators  to  eater,,  without  exciting  sub* 
pieion-  (^eoftbe^ 

qf<Rotzberg*  during  the  night,  by  means  of  a  rope- 
lad^r,  at  the  window  of  his  mistress,  and  twenty  ofhis 
fpftnd*  Allowing  hii%  they  secured  the  fortress,  but 
igadf,  3$  noise  until  {he  hour  appointed  next  day. 
^awlwWg  afld.aJJ  his  chtetoips  were  th*n  seijsed, 
aqd  famed  to  th*  frontier,  with  am  injunction  never  to 
return ;  but  not  a  <Jiop  of  blood  was  spilt.  On  the  7th 
of  Jjpjuary,  the  people  of  the  Waldstetten  assembled, 
s«id  tpok  an  oath  of  perpetual  alliance.  J 

.  Albert  yq&  preparing,  to  wreak  Jiis  vengeance  upo^ 
them,  whw  he  ww  wsassina,tpd  by  John  of  Austria*, 
^»9ep^F a**4 to* ward.  Exasperate^ .$ tfce refusal, 
oibte  instance  a^Pouotof  ji^b^T^^i  at  the 
iiw¥Pg  offer  of  *  qrown  <?f  %>wers|,  wsf^a4  of  tbq 

of  Hie' story  is  not.  Whenlthe  chapel  on  life  rock  Was  buih,  in  i$&&', 
fefefe'ttttte  pwieuL  114  individuals  vboh^dkaawfttTeAl  thiny  y**{ 
bjjtirej      ,:.',...;,    'T.  — •  , 

*  The  story  of  Anneli  and  Jagbeli  is  become  traditional  in  the 
country,  and  is  attached' to  flie  ruins of  this  castle,  among  Which  a 
tentft  now  foieflCi  Tfey  ♦amabouj;  oiwiJifajrt  diltmct  fwn  8t§nu, 
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lands  of  his  father,  this  young  man,  now  of  age,  had 
complained  bitterly  to  some  noble  vassals  of  the  family; 
and  joined  with  four  of  them  ill  a  plot  to'murtlfcf  his 
uncle.  Their  design  was  carried  into  execution  6n  tfcfc 
first'  tif  May,  1308,  at  the  ferry  of  the  fteu&s,  near 
tTiridisch'tthe  ancient  Vindonissa),  and  in  sight  dl  tfcfe 
oastleof  Hapsbburgh,  the  cradle  6f th§  hbuseOf Austoal. 
Albert  having  been  persuaded  to  pass  first,  without  Km 
suite,  under  pretext  of  not  overloading  the  boat, '  as ' 
goon  as  he  landed,  John  of  AtistMa  struck  him  with 
his  lanee  in  the  throat,  calling  aloud,  u  This  is  the  re- 
ward of  thy  injustice."  At  the  same  instant,  Bahnrtii* 
him  through  with  his  sword ;  Walther  d'Efedi^nbsliik 
cleft  his  head  with  an  edge  stroke ;  Wart  remained 
motionless.  They  all  then  fled  in  different  direction^. 
A  poor  woman  passing  by,  approached  the  dying 
prince,  and  supported  him  in  her  arms  till  he  excited. 

The  terror  of  the  imperial  court,  and  of  the  w^e 
<Jountry?  was  at  first  very  great,  as  thisHict  WaS  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sighal  of  a  general  insurrection  ;rrbtit 
the  conspitators  had  no  ulterior  plan.  Zurich  shuthet* 
gates,  which  had  not  "been  clo^eiJ  fotf  thirty  yekfs  * 
every  town  raised  trobps,  arid  took  measures  fof  Q& 
fence ;  and  so  contagipus  is  a  panic,  that  even  the 
Waldgtetten  built  the  tower  of  St&nzstadt,  and  planted 
palisadoes  in  their  lake,  although  the  death  of  the? 
tyrant  rather  ensured  their  safety.' 

The  son  and  daughter  of  Albert  (the  Duke  Leopold 
and  Agnes,  widow  of  a  king  of  Hungary)  pursued; 
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whh  antetentmg  ftiry,  all  those  supposed  tot  be  am* 
ratted  by  Wood  or  friendship  with  the  conspirators, 
without  inquiring  whether  or  not  they  had,  or  possibly 
could  have  had,  any  share  in  the  crime.  Soldiers* 
servants,  every  human  being  belonging  to  them,  were 
britahered  in  cold  Mood  "  I  am  bathing  in  May* 
dew,"jcried  Agnes/  whilst  beholding  the  execution  of 
sixty-three  gentlemen  taken  in  the  castle  of  Balm  I  A 
child  of  Walther,  found  in  his  cradle,  amid  the  carnage 
tpa4e  tf  his  father's  servants,  at  the  castle  of  Masch* 
wanden,  awakened  the  pity  of  the  executioners,  and 
.  was  spared.  Agnes  reluctantly  confirmed  the  granted 
mercy,  hpt  ?he  afterwards  adopted  him,  and  he  was 
made^heir  to  the  naine  of  Schwurtzenburg,  instead  cf 
*hat  of  Eschenback.  Adeo  crudelitor  ut  E&afaU 
.pudla  regia  Mi  ipsa  pa ti  eatrema  vidsretur,  says  Is&hudi, 
speaking  of  this  princess,  who  was  then  twenty-six 
years  old.  AS  accomplices  were  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  enqpiite,  by  which  a  price  was  set  upon  ihei*  head*; 
their  goods  were  ^confiscated ;  their  wives  declared  at 
liberty  to  marry  again  ;  and  all  personfe,  who  should 
afford  them  aid  or  shelter,  were  involved  in  the  same 
punishment.  Otfe  thbufcttnd  plersons,  mostly  innocent, 
perished  op  the  occasion.    , 

.  ( , ,  Q£  the  four  conspirators*  Wart,  the  one  who  had  not 
raised  his  hand  against  the  emperor,  alone  suffered 
death.  Betrayed,  by  a  near  relation,  into  tiie  hancfc 
of  Albert's  children,  he  was  broken  upon  the  wheel, 
declaring  to  the  last,  that  Albert,  who  had  killed  the 
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prooesttng;  dmpei^ 

to  nephew*  doservdd/dqaife  jai»db  more  than  thilnapfcL 
flifc  wife,  of  .the  noble  feurityjof iBtilmj  tvJio  bad  la  itam 
^ued  forhis  life  at /the  feet  of  Agnes  t  noiataed  tfooe 
day*  ?aid  nights  hy  him,  on  the  scaffold,  tiUHre.ea* 
pp&d:  she  herself  died  very  acxtoi  after-  iWUtt 
ti^Eftc3ieD±)ack  lived  thirty nfiv^e  years  in  the  disguteefrf 
4  shepherd.  Aa  to  the  Duke  John,  he  jpasidMn  at 
J^Bainthe  disguise  of  amonk>(fcftrt  aftflurfbet  tfetafe 
of  hHfaLWere.loflt  Agnes  t&nuaatedithis  tragedyjby 
Bwgi(jaiag  thfc  raaaaatefy'  of  Kaenigbfeldmon  thejRomw 
bains xrfVindoniBSa,  d^^covei^^  Ift^g.th^  i^4«r 
lionsfli  Forty  AUJia  arid  twei^y  mtokalpmjrfed  alte^ 
'taaisiytktfoiy  the  ahar^  th«  bloody  q*iten;vyk%  toftb 
thtaft  iit  iudterktes  ami  zeal*  during;  fifty-  year&o  JiFfo 
rtkan!  said  thevhefcnit  Berthed  ^Offtringea  to  h«;, 
xtitotti  «bc  visited  hi*  retreat  in  the  mountain*  wishing 
Ito  lerftiee  him  to,  KoBm^i^ien^Womml  God  i*  ill 
idnei  by  ike  shedding  of  mriocent  Hfod,  tzdtywta  of- 
ftrtmgs  which  are  the  fruit  of  rapine  ml.  vtokme+rjfc 
tf taw  money  f/     ■:  K,   .'  •  f;  7  :  .       <v  /i- 

inn.. .  -..is  ''--\  '  •,'        -    »./  .\ ,,: ;/    i  ,  ;   ,  « ■  ••'.  i  -  "i  • 

ftfj1  Tht  ibufldji^of  tbif  ,fh^y  $<#•#<)#>  »afks  of  silver:,  ft ;  was 
richly  endowed,  as  well  as  exempted  from  all  taxes,  f  and  it  enjoyed 
an  independent  jurisdiction.     The  regulations  of  Agiies,  still  extant, 

*tt*e  ie¥y  £tf*tfcifla*  W  to  the  for*  and  tltfhHg  of  the  holy  fraternity, 

taririfttaPg  tto>  dWy  aUowAw^of.^enid^  of  gahw,  gpj£cfek*  Jr^,. 
cheese,  an^  wine,  for  both  nuns  and  friars,  who  were, each  allowed 

ctwo  white' gowns  ih  three  yedrs, ' and  every  five  years  a  Cloak, 'a 

'i*6w^/&c,•ilc;,         • ;..-'.'     ,r  o :  :.  ;     -.  i  '  ':• 

/»rf lt;'TftH>cHEJ||  waa  an  old  w;wior{of  the  Etopefar  fyoddpfr-; 
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.  The  natural  turbulence  of  the  age  broke  out  in  fre- 
quent broils  between  neighbouring  states :  in  one  of 
these,  some  inhabitants  of  Schwitz,  on  a  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  Eonsidlen,  had  beep,  insulted,  and  even  per- 
sonally maltreated  by  seme  of  the  holy  fathers.  The 
people  of  the  WafctotetteB  woukl  not  listen  to  a  amp 
promise,  nor  to  the  partial  arbitration  of  Zurich ;  and, 
nsgardfess  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  surprised  the 
abbey  by  night,  and  carrying  off  the  offenders,  enjoyed 
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CHAPTER  X.  >  v        : 

Warfare  of  theDuketof  Austria  agtfnfit  the  W<rf*t*ttea~-iBa*ae  ©/  r*fpr> 
garten — Kibourjr  Inheritance— Importance  of  the  Tortus — Warlike'  Ber- 

''Bese  — Lucerne  joins  the  WaWstetten  Confederacy  —  The  *  erftel '  Bfcttto 
Xlonat—Manufactares  and  Traffic— An  instance  of  Humanity  and  Magna~ 

nimity  in  War.    '  '"*• 

Those  of  the  German  Emperors,  who  did  not  bekttjg 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  were  friendly  to  the  people  of 
the  Waldstetten ;  and  a  body  of  three  hundred  of  the 
latter  engaged  in  the  Italian  wars  of  the  successor  of 
Albert.  At  his  death,  they  were  exposed  to  new 
dangers;  for  as  there  was  a  disputed  election  be- 
tween Louis,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Frederic  of  Aus- 
tria, and  they  took  part  against  their  natural  enemy, 
they  were  excommunicated  by  the  abbot  of  EinsicHen, 
and  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire  by  the  Aulic  tribunal ;  but  a  superior 
ecclesiastical  power,  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  relieved 
them  from  the  one,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  from  the 
other — while  they  themselves  prepared  to  meet  the 
duke's  forces,  which  were  marching  against  them  in 
two  opposite  directions,  by  Zug  and  over  the  Brunig, 
with  all  the  nobility  of  Hapsbourgh,  of  Lenzbourg, 
and  of  Kibourg,  from  the  Aar  and  the  Thur,  and  also 
a  corps  of  burghers  of  Zurich  with  one  leg  blue,  and 
the  other  white.     Ischudi  and  others  relate  that  the 
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duke  had  with  bin  a  quantity  of  rapes  to  bind- 
the  rebels,  andhang  their  principal  magistrates  and 
leaders. 

On  the  evening  erf  the  14th  of  November,  A#  0# 
four  hundred  men  of  Uri  landed  at  Brunnen,  ,3l&- 
and  soon  after  three  hundred  at  Underwald,  and  to- 
gether joined  the  men  of  Schwiiz.  The  old  chief, 
Rodolph  Reding,  of  Bibereck,  a  man  of  great  mill* 
tary  experience,  but  too  infirm  to  take  the  rvwnmnnri, 
gave  hfe  advicehow  to  proceed.  After  imploring  the 
assistance  of  God,  their  only  Lord,  -the  army;  thirteen 
bandied  strong,  took .  at  break  of  day  a  position  at 
tim<4bot  of  Moigarter^  near,  the  smaM  lake  Algeri ; 
along  Hie  marshy  borders  of.  which  the  path  of  the 
enemy  lay;  . 

/Fifty  mm  of •  Schsrite,  who,  for  some  ,of  theee 
odfenoea  which  the  violence  of  the  times'  rendered 
common,  >had  been  banished  beyond  the  bdriieu* 
offered  iheir  ecrvices  onthia  occasion;  but  ttoipir> 
trttte  ^oiftdrpot  acknit  criinbials:^  their  ranks,  ait* 
t^  we^>£t«*aw^oiriyoj»toi^  tp  oocUpy  a&acb 
vanced  post.  lAftsr  isunsiae,  a  Sweet  of  lances  wah 
seettadrasidngp  andsoenDthb  defile  was filled  witha 
pttteriseuoiisikost  of  kmgfcte  in  gorgeous:  armdar*  and 
their  nutbetoue  attendants,  pressing,  forarasd  irregu- 
larly; Showers  of  large,  stones  poured  down  from  the 
heights,  by  the  advanced  poet,  had  begun  to;  thro* 
diem  into  disorder,  when  the  Swiss  army,  attacking  in 
flank  with  theft  kmg  pikfes,  penetrated  into  their 
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rtafai  ;<*n*>#i«v!  wkklfthepr  heavy  chibe,  knocbkk 
dwtv  their  i  frpredaapbj  iqcnroheiyk  wMrtb&ri  owah 
weight,  and  unable  from  their  situation  to  nmritgei 
theip  Ji©rse^^^i»  alieroptrng  toitetfeafcdwy  trdnqflfed 
dowti  ihei?  own  infantry ;  a  complete  rout  Mkrirai, 
and  in  little  more  than  one  hour  the  whde  Austrian, 
almy  wais  either  killed  or  dispersed.    The  mmibei<of 
dead  is  yariouflly  reported ;  Ischudi  estimates  :iti  a£ 
qiaKtbzaaniid)  and  he  <  isi  generally  found  Mpmate ; 
otfteiH  «ayt  fifteeh  or  twenty;  tbousahd.  Ihe  Duke 
Looped  of  Ausii3a^  eodHqated  withldffikmlty  fey  Ms. 
Mowers^  reached  iWibtwthun,  jucfe  ondm  dw^my 
saiys  ^  oGa^rbporary  writer}  who  sawMni  tbe&amfe 
ia$itl<>  fife}  crthte':ai^,«  a<to^^ 
penetrated  through  its  fastnesses  as  far  as  iDpnadr,* 
krifllderwald;  wk&n  thby  satrat  a:  distanoethe  con- 
dpwnkr  ©f-Motgarteri  pressiiig«  forwards  to  jexhir'lB& 
smalfrbdndof  their c6untFyme«L;  and tieiudftheiii cries 
efqictity  <  f  Mailer  quotes;  on  this  occasion  a  rptaaagb 
tfilTaJOtu*,  M'tf^ 

\h*m&,{Tk€>eyt  i*&afrtfvmqui*Mdin6ayk*»  Wb 
AustriaJift.imtoedbUjely  -began  a  diffittiU  retieqt  -asms* 
theiaotra&inB  fcratods  Luaeme,  Tsfeicb  few  <tf  ;them 
tachlMb'  Thi*  i%  bos  Aince /been  j*ranaiKirBtac| 
ev&vy;  yeas  by  thenWmldf  tetten  peopJb,  and  *he  namb 
cflittattd  who  died  qt  Morgar^en:  Were  road^ourha* 
thr^fenOTalmefetiny,  hek|  lat  the  foimUin  of  Huiiii 
ni  im'A'vV.  ,  .'  .-• ':  v',/r. '•/-'  »;-■''.    -j -.7  •»  i '■.    •••]   ,  •'"' 
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Ihei^ett&uaqpHed  to  vgcm  to  &ttuffvjta*i*d 
afterwards  from  time  to  time  till  ips  dwrthi;  although 
Ae  people  iof  the  Wakfeteiten  remained  firing  Lat- 
Uch€d'tel4i0neraytheempetorljaoifi,  .  ^  >.: 
Haitrtrti,  Count  of  JObourg,  fart  Jciftaf*tt<iita*. 
ittttftc€>in  AeiiaffitsiofhiB^dow,  to  b*  adapigtmA 
*&  Ms  «M4s,  Hartman  and  Eberaid;  she  jp>o0giit 
<&x*rard)>  ofuffiiW  and  stJttdu&urdisp^ 
4h&  peiftt  of  bei^g depri t«l  *& Ms  <tae<star*  <rf  A* 
p*jfeidwy  4y  ^  unjust  oompwause,  aid  the  pafck*, 
^ritii^tbmr  fWeads,  had  assembled  fcr  «ha  exea^aofi^f 
the  deeds  atthe<cagdeof  Thwriv  Some>coateaipMDQft 
language  uaed  by  Count  Hwtman,  during  the  enter- 
t#mMtt  given  iot<4hi&  oocasioti,,  was  ibUo wad-by** 
spawel,  in  which  IheAiendfl  on  botii«ides  draw  Aeir 
wroi^,fTuidiJajDttnail,  lowrteffiy  womided  in  the  scoflto, 
wafc*barc^*^  Ebehurd»aUnu^L))i0»- 

faqm  »noo^;a£'t^  <^^ 

j^Momeditf^  offering  a  patt 

*£&j-daahimt*^^  mark  of  stiiferij&aK^uijiMii 

attttlrikfc^  beanadeoBtbiii^faBr, 


Finding  himself  afterwards  treated  as  a  vassal  rather 
ithaa  <aa  a  .free  burgher,  he  sought  the  jbouvgMUie  of 
Pribpurg,  instead  of -Berne,  not  thinking  it  advisable 
to  forego  the  protection  of  both  these  warlike  repuJbUo&. 
This  transaction,  shows  the  importance  the  towns  had 
acquired,  since  so  powerful  a  person  as  the  heir  tff 
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the  KAowrg  family  thought  h  expedient  to  hake  re- 
course  to  them  for  protection,  >, 

Berne,  although  enlarged,  could  no  longer  oqntein 
the  crowd  of  men  of  all  ranks,  who  sought,  within  its 
walls  and  in  the  title  of  burgher,  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion, together  with  a  powerful  guarantee  <rf  their 
tttfety  and  liberty ;  many  of  them,  who,  dwelt  in  the 
teuatey*  formed  an  additional  force  ready  to  join  the 
bwaersof  Berne  whenever  wal5t?d,  And  every  one 
p^id  some  annual  attribution.  Young  men,  a&  the 
age  of  fifteen,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  empire*, 
to  the  town,  and  to  the  first  magistrate. 

They  called  the  freedom  of  the  city  their  honour* 
and  were  even  ready  to  defend  it  with  the  same  eaetfgy 
of  feeling  as  their  pergonal  honour,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  sense  of  duty  not  to  be  shaken  by  any 
selfish  interest.  Always  in  arms,  and  eagerfor  active 
warfare,  whenever  an  extraordinary  messenger  reached 
the:  doors  of  the  senate,  or  the  alarm-bell  sounded; 
they  pressed  forwards  to.  learn  against  whom  they 
were  to  be  led,  and  the  bridges  proved  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  afford  passage  to  the  eager  bands  of  youag 

,  *  Then?  was  still  in  the  name  of  .the  empire  a  fascination  which 
declined  rapidly  after  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Frederic  II. 
The  personal  qualities  of  the  emperors  had  indeed  generally  been 
such  as  became  their  station ;  an  advantage,  doubtless,  attendant  upon 
the  elective  form  of  sovereignty ,  but  which,  in  another  point  of  view, 
may  be  considered  as  an  aggravation  of  its  inconvenienciei. 
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wansars;    PeraabaL  oomage  seems  to  have  consti- 
tutednearly  all  the  tactics  of  the  age. 

Without  following  the  chronicle  into  all  the  details 
rf  barbaric  warfare*  we  shall  .only  m&itkttsudi  occur- 
rences as  may  sera  to  nark  the  state  of  manners  and 
degree  of  civilization.  The  Bernese  laid  siege  te 
Lxndaron,  a  town  between  the  lakes  of  Nenfthfttel  and 
Marat;  aod  ware  on  the  point  of  making  a  breach  ia 
the  wallr  trader  cover,  of  certain  engines  calfed  catt* 
whea  the  besieged  coat&ved  to  hook  in  these  imchinei 
by  means  «f  jstiong  irafcs.at  tbfe  cod  of  long  poles;  sad 
actually  drew  tten  up  into  tJ»pli*ra*.  This  eniaged 
aseafltipffl  vented  their  Airy^  or*  their  own  engmasif  by 
cutting  off  hig .  head,  after  Which  they  buried  him  with 
tte  honours  of  war,  and  the  ceapect  due  to  Us  prtri* 


.  Income;  oar  rather  the  popular  party  among  its 
buigbe»,  disgusted  with  the  oppressive  domination  of  ^ 
the*  bouse  of  Austria,  negotiated  with  the  Waldstetten 
tQ  be  admitted  into  the  league ;  but  the  more  consi- 
derablefornixes  conspiring  against  the  majority  were 
detected  aoiseciired,  with  the  assistance  of  300  men 
sentbythe  Wddstetten.  Faithful  to  the  principies  of 
moderation  which  had  marked  their  own  revokdioto, 
the  latter  used  their  influence  to  prevent  any  punish- 
ment being  inflicted.  '  The  resentment  of  the  house  of 

*  A  species  of  angling  which  brings  to  recollection  that  of  Cali- 
ban in  the  Tempest, 

"He  sat  upon  a  rock,  ahd'bobb'cl  for  whales." 
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Amtm  mm  of&mmmaqmu&by^&enL. 
intercourse  betw«a^heir jyaraakandthe  WaMstrtftwi 

Wttsdiakid -..        ;  ./•••     .   ..  . 

jJo^BDMt,  Barcpiof  Yatz,  the  w*t  powwfcd  *rf 
th&nobkaaf  itfce  Upper  Siriae,  was  alalia  fiwoundtrt* 
*l  th?  caii»iof  *he  Waldatetten;  a  use&l,  kutx«^Ja 
JfOiy  ia^iita^e,^iotocbr.  l^ius  wfflm,  who  seemed 
torteriiafe  jttoiidtiie  of .  Etycrustaa,  4ook  pfeaswe>4& 
Jcnnefttiiig;  hwlgmmac*  in  various  ways,  oaltiog 
tfcun*  wheat  die  starved  to  death  in  lie  dungeon  rf 
tkot  oasllef  fcis  singing  lords,  .in  allusion  to  tfas-muiib 
*f  4tair  shrieks  and  gwansl  He  owe  ifivk$l  thrae 
q£  haranria  to  a  hearty  meal  and  liberal  allowance  ^f 
<ri»e^Aaninafle<^^  all  night  ^iut  of 

dajw,<aad  another^  up  in  the  room,  whilst tbe'thhri 
was  allowed  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  next  monangiliafll 
Jfeip^iapei^JQsfr^  three  ted  m&de 

Jto.bcstdigestkaBi  Hairing  defeated  the  ,taooQ0  *df 
Ahe  Jttsbop  of  Grire  ia  an  jeagagemeitt,  they  dhoae 
-rather  to  %cio- the  snaro^  at  the  liek 

irf dtaaost xftrtem  deafly  than  to.  kU  into  the  hand*  *f 
JhaiBtfbtfL  Ifeis  nd^le  Jfiend  having  >died,  a  $wi«f 
iofrto^tgrci^  depmfations  on  the  Wajtfc 

jtottxa*  mtafiir  borders  more  ravaged,  and  the  pas- 
sages ofthe  high  Alps  shut  against  them.  Yet  thejr 
laodbration  and  valour  triumphed  in  the  end,  4ro& 
oyer  the,  enmity  of  the  Dujtes  of  Austria,  and  9b- 
tained  them  peace.  ,.  .,, :  ,  2f?,: 

Berne  and  Fribourg  had  »ow  attained  to  some 
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degree  of  commercial  industry.  They  made  cloth  with 
the  wool  of  their  flocks,  and  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
ait  of  dyeing.  Zurich  and  St.  Gall  had  manufactures 
of  linen.  Geneva  imported  the  productions  of  the 
East,  dry  fruits,  sugar,  spices,  &c.  But  a  sort  of 
mystery  still  environed  the  exchange  and  circulation 
of  money ;  and  in  some  places  no  one  was  allowed, 
whether  Jew  or  Christian,  to  have  gold  scaleain  his 
possession,  except  the  master  of  the  mint 

When  any  instance  of  generosity  or  virtue  occurs 
in  history,  the  mind  experiences  a  sudden  and  sweet 
emotion  of  surprise  and  delight,  winch  serves  to  mark 
the  more  how  opposite  are  the  feelings  that  its  records 
usually  impart ;  yet  history  may  be  said  to  calumniate 
mankind,  just  as  common  conversation  belies  society; 
both  are  made  up  of  slander,  and  too  apt  to  be  silent 
where  there  Is  no  room  for  blame.  During  the  va- 
rious disputes  which  accompanied  each  successive 
election  of  an  emperor,  Soleure,  having  embraced  the 
cause  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  was  besieged  by  Duke 
Leopold,  and  a  great  inundation  of  the  Aar  having 
carried  away  his  works,  machines,  and  bridges,  a 
number  of  his  men  were  in  imminent  danger  of  perish- 
ing. At  this  moment,  the  Soleurians,  forgetful  of  all 
hostile  considerations,  put  off  in  boats,  and  rescued 
them.  The  duke  was  touched,  and  unwilling  to  be 
outdone  in  magnanimity,  requested  to  be  introduced 
into  the  town  with  only  thirty  followers,  presented  a 

Vol.  II.  H 
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banner,  and  made  peace.    This  incident  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  dramatic  performance. 

The  Waldstetten  had  been  excommunicated  for 
their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  people  of  Basle  were  threatened  with  a  similar 
sentence ;  but  they  warned  the  Pope's  nuncio,  that  if 
he  attempted  to  proclaim  it  in  their  town,  they  would 
infallibly  precipitate  him  from  the  lofty  terrace  before 
the  cathedral  into  the  Rhine — and  they  were  not  ex- 
communicated! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Zurich—The  Jtn*  Appreued— Schools,  Ltteratart,  and  Poet*— Rodolph 
Braun'8  Usurpation— Zurich  joins  the  Helvetia  League— A  Conspiracy 
agafoit  the  Usurper  crteftljr  pu»iitapd—Giarit  joins  the  lAtgoe— Cowardice 
of  Radolph  Brans*— Courage  of  Roger  Manesae— Zug  and  Berne  join  the 
league.     . 

■Loc^l  dtcwmstwoes  might  vary  the  peculiar  form 
of  government  m  each  municipal  republic  of  the  Hel- 
vetic league,  but  something  of  the  feudal  spirit  ad- 
hered to  the  constitution  of  them  all ;  and  the  sove- 
reign power  remained  divided  between  the  emperor 
and  the  people,  inasmuch  as  criminal  justice  was  dis- 
pensed by  an  imperial  deputy  under  German  laws. 
The  great  purpose  which  had  prompted  these  political 
;asBociaiians,  was  the  maintenance  of  individual  safety 
against  external  violence ;  and  the  strictness  with 
which  each  community  was  bound  to  protect  its 
ambers  is  shown,  by  a  singular  clause  of  the  laws  of 
Zurich,  intended  to  limit  that  very  protection.  It  sti- 
pulated, lint  after  the  admission  of  a  new  burgher, 
the  town  was  not  to  be  involved,  during  the  first  six 
months,  in  any  new  war  upon  bis  account ! 

We  flhafl  here  introduce  a  cursory  notice  of  such 
customs  and  usages  on  record  concerning  Zurich, 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  as  may  assist  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  practical  constitution  of  that  canton, 

H2 
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first  in  rank  of  the  Helvetic  league.  The  burghers 
were  summoned  by  the  sound  of  a  large  bell  to  a  high 
spot  within  the  walls,  but  in  the  open  air,  to  deliberate 
upon  public  affairs,  make  war  or  peace,  regulate  the 
price'  of  provisions,  the  weights  and  measures,  the 
standards  of  which  were  suspended  to  a  pillar  in  the 
council-chamber.  In  any  important  affair  the  clergy 
were  consulted.  The  burghers  were  bound  to  assist 
at  the  election  of  the  council  every  four  months, 
under  pain  of  losing  their  prerogative ;  and  the  legality 
of  disputed  elections  was  referred  to  the  emperor. 
The  council  was  composed  of  twelve  knights. and 
twenty-four  burghers,  in  three  divisions,  serving  in 
rotation,  and  generally  selected  from  a  very  few  prin- 
cipal families.  Suits  at  law  between  burghers  and 
churchmen  were  laid  before  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
composed  of  three  canons,  selected  jointly  by  the 
commune  and  the  two  chapters.  Yet  the  house  of  a 
priest  was  held  less  inviolable  than  that  of  a  burgher; 
an  assassin  might  sooner  be  taken  by  force  from  the 
former  than  from  the  latter.  The  carrying  of  arms 
was  forbidden  on  pain  of  ten  livres'  fine  for  a  knife 
openly  borne  in  the  girdle,  or  twice  that  sum  if  it  were 
hidden.  The  most  distinguished  personage  dared  not 
invite  more  than  twenty  mothers  of  families  to  hfe 
wedding-feast ;  nor  have  more  than  two  hautboys,  two 
violins,  and  two  singers.  Jews  were  subjected  to 
wanton  insiilts  and  hardships,  their  usual  portion  all 
over  Christendom,  obliged  to  hide  themselves  care- 
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fofly  during  the  holy  week,  and  forbidden  from  being 
present  at  a  baptism  under  the  penalty  of  ten  marks, 
\ ;  The  schools  of  Zurich  were  much  celebrated,  and 
owing  to  the  great  afflux  of  strangers  frequenting  their 
town,  the  inhabitants  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
literary  productions  of  other  countries ;  many  became 
iMustrious  by  their  learning,  and  some  of  them  ven- 
tured to  entertain  opinions  contrary  to  the  tenets  of 
Rome,  and  to  disapprove  of  the  established  forms  of 
religious  worship.  Roger  Manesse  was  one  of  those, 
who  most  encouraged  letters  by  his  taste  and  liberality. 
The  Minnesingers  were  ever  welcome  at  his  castle  of 
Manegk,  and  he  left  to  posterity  a  selection  of  the 
best  verses  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  co- 
temporary  poets,  under  the  name  of  soqgs  of  the 
Nivelons,  which  Muller  remarks  might  become  the 
JQiad  of  Germany.  The  feudal  castles  of  Thurg^u 
and  Oberland,  crowning  summits  higher  than  those 
of  ancient  Parnassus,  resounded  to  the  strains  of  Had- 
loub,  a  poetical  burgher  of  Zurich.  Warlike  barons 
caught  the  inspiration;  for  Wolfran  D'Eschenboch 
sang  the  marvellous  adventures  of  ,William  of  Oran^p 
and  Rodolphof  Montfort;  and  with  still  better, suc- 
cess, those  of  William  of  Orleans.  Many  other  baron? 
aad  knights  of  fame,  who  felt  the  heavenly  fire,  sang 
of  pure  love,  and  railed  at  vulgar  joys  in  satirical  bal- 
lads. Their  dialect,  in  pathos,  vigour,  simplicity,  and 
harmony,   surpassed  the  German  language  of  our 
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days :  but  ifce  mind  of  matt,  un§flt&I»tety,  pron^to 
abu^e  lis  best  faculty,  tod  quickly  passes  torn  tfeefti 
improvement  to  their  pei*versiott;  and  thtifc  a  periled  of 
peace  and  refinemetit  Was  «6o  Soot*  gtfcce&iod  by 
aflothef  of  trouble  and  faction. 

An  enterprising  citizen  of  Zurich?,  called  Rodolph 
firaun,  found  means  to  pefsUade  Ms  fellow-citizens 
&at  they  wete  enslaved  by  thei*  magistrates,  Who, 
gtowri  indoiertt  nj  the  possession  of  A  povtot  almost 
become  hereditary,  and  neglectful  of  those  qualities 
by  which  their  forefathers  had  obtained  it,  were  easily 
dispossessed  by  this  able  demagogue.  Iwhfe'owii 
person,  and  with  the  title  of  burgomaster  for  life,  he 
very  soon  established,  in  place  of  their  mild  oligarch^, 
a  system  of  rigorous  despotism,  sought  to  cotifitm  Mfe 
power  by  ndttrerttus  proscriptions  and  conftscatiote, 
Shed  without  mercy  the  blood  of  all  who  Oppose*!  hirtf, 
and  ufldef  the'  ready  plea  of  plots  and  conspiracy* 
agafnst  the  safety  of  the  state,  imposed  upbfc  tfcte 
higher  elafeses  first,  and  afterwards  trpon  the  tower, 
testfaittts  and  severities  unknown  before.  Any  citizen, 
who  left  the  town  without  his  permission,  *as  tjtto 
facto  banished  for  «ver.  Individuals,  eve»  the  nearest 
relations,  were  forbidden  to  iriS«  ftftSre  tha»  iivfe  to- 
gether, tod  afterwards  more  than  Shtefe.  It  tWW  penal 
to  be  abroad  without  a  light  after  the  firfct  triffing  <0f 
the  eveningi-bell,  or  to  open  the  sti*eet~doo*  aftef  ^6fe 
geicond;  $ie  interval  between  the  two  being  ttteraity 
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**#*?■*  tft  w#i  Jfltlf  a  Bail?.  Unjpu^L  pmjahroentg 
W9?e  tnligtfid  fpj  flight  offences,  suph  as  putting  oifl 
ths  eyes,  or  guttgqg  off  the  hawte-  In  order  to  secure 
$9  §P<?4  H*P  cf  the  tradesmen  of  the  town,  he  incor- 
porated opfflpwjiefl,  wh«h  obtained  a  qionopoly  of  in- 
<&&?»  te^jng  tc*  enhwate  the  price  of  manufactured 
^gefe.gpcjL  to  reditfe  tfcat  of  the  r$w  nplerpji ;  thus 
gjiyiqg  Jh§,jt£yn  an  ugjqst  and  prejudicial  advantage 
oyer  the  ffi^utfry/  Hie  council  was  entirely  composed 
qf  &e  numbers  pf  these  corporations,  and  all  his 
iqggpuirep  were  readily  acquiesced  in  by  a  legislature 
<tf  patriotic  mercers  and  shoemakers.  Sane  persons 
fcfcWig  ventured  to  propose  a  free  trade  ip  articles  of 
tfeg  first  n^Pe^ity,  such  as  bread,  leather,  wine,  &c 
?  ^(areQ  Was  instantly  exacted,  making  it  highly  penal 
eyem  to  propose  such  a  thiqg  in  future.  On  the  part 
of  tbe  ep^peror,  this  usurper  experienced  no  opposi- 
ng*, having  always  taj^en  care  that  his  feudal  rights 
should  not  be  infringed  in  any  respect 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  reformers,  as  of  physicians, 
1$$jt  so  many  quacks  bring  discredit  on  honest  prae- 
tjtioqgc? ;  for  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  human 
body,  the  sick  are  justly  fearful  that  the  remedy  may 
prove  worse  th^n  the  disease ;  agd  though  willing  to 
brieve  in  jthe  hef&ng  art,  have  no  fait^i  in  the  artist. 
The  history  of  this  revolution  is,  like  many  others,  ill 
calculated  to  produce  confidence. 
AJX  Zurich,  under  Rodolph  Braun,  joined  the 
1351  •  Helvetic  league,  and  became,  by  the  modest 
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deference  of!  tbe  Waktetetten,  the  feet  ia  «tik*/  At* 
though  an  able  and  skilful  adziHanstoator,  his  tyranny 
and  injustice  made  him  many  enemies ;  but  a  conspi- 
racy, which  proved  very  nearly  fatal  to  him,  sewed 
only  to  sharpen  his  jealousy  and  unrelenting  cruehyu 
The  friends  of  individual  sufferers  conspired  against 
his  government  and  his  life,  and  the  secret  kfcown  by 
700  persons  was  faithfully  kept  to  the  last*   On  *i». 
eve  of  the  execution  of  the  plot,  Ulric,  baron  of  Ben**  . 
stetten,  entered  Zurich  on  horseback,  with  a  numerous- 
retinue,  under  the  pretence  of  a  visit  to  a  relation. 
The  Count  of  Hapsbourg  arrived  at  night — Benenger 
de  Landenburg  scaled  the  rampart — the  guard  neat 
to  the  house  of  Rodolph  Braun  had  been  gained  oter 
— the   people  of  Rapperschwyl,  much  exaperated 
against  him,  were  expected  every  moment— rsucceB* : 
appeared  infallible,  when  a  baker's  boy,  who  lay  un- 
seen behind  the  stove  of  a  room,  where  some  of  the 
conspirators  had  assembled,  overheard  their  discourse, 
and  found  means  to  inform  Rodolph  Braun,  who  ran 
away  immediately,  barefooted,  towards  the  Town-hall. 
On  his  way  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  conspirators, 
and  his  servant,  who  walked  first,  was  killed;  while 
he,  knowing   the  watch-word  (Peterman),  escaped*: 
Bolting  the  gate  of  the  Town-hall  after  him,  he  gavfe- 

*  The  three  Waldstetten,  Uric,  Scbwitz,  and  UndeVwalde*, 
although  the  founders'  of  the  Helvetic  league,  yielded  precedence 
to  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne,  which  are  considered  as  the  first, 
second,  and  third  cantons. 


thtAafoni  from  the  windows,  some  tifoiie  burgher* 
rang- the  bdls,  and  the  wfaole  town 'w*s  taon  Uplift 
ran;  witkrttt  knowing  agtiiittt'Wtoni.  '*  *  Tte  (Sfflsjriife' 
tcfe&wne  iftthe  end  overcome,  many  perished  in  ttar 
streets,  others  w^pe  drowned  in  attempting  to**x>ss  the 
T  i  wil  in  ewmited  boats,  and  some  escaped  toy jtoULi 
ifl^g^vwfli  tfae  burghere.  On  those  who  Wtfm so  unfcfu 
tu«*te  astobe  taken  prisoners,  Rodoiph  gtattedhfr 
revenge,  beheading  some,  and  breaking  others  on  thtf 

.wheels  before  their  own  doors.  The  dead  bodies  erf1 
those  slam  in  the  attack  were  left  for  several  *l*y* 
about  tfc*  street^  trampled  under  foot  by  the  toitai, 
a*d  torn  by  dogs,  ftigfctfid  objects  of  terror  and  dis* 
gust  ^  Bonstetten  and  Hapsbowg  remained  prisoner* 
in4h&  insulated  tower  of  the  lake.  Braun  dastaatiyr 
latitaifege  fc>  Rappersctovyi*  and  by  threats  and  fete 
promises  induced  the  people  to  open  their  gates ;  but 
onbe  master  of  the  place,  he  carried  off  the  principal 
inhabitants  as  hostagefe,  and  razed  the  castle  and  waHs 
to  the  ground.  Waking  then  tin  winter  had  set  fa,  he 
difrre  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  childtttt, 
rick,  old,  and  infirm,  from  their  houses,  and  set  fir*  to 
the  town.  This  treatment  of  a  city,  under  his  protect 
tkm,  excited  the  resentment  of  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria, 
*ho  assembled  an  army  the  following  year,  and  ip- 

.  peared  before  Zurich  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
men.  •  A  mere  wall  was,  in-  those:  days,  no  unimpor- 
tant defence ;  and  the  siege  drawing  into  length,  brought 


abort  proposals  of  pacification  in  wttoh  Agnes  of 
Ktenigsfekl,  the  cp*el  daughter  pf  the  Emptor  Albert* 
and  sister  to  the  duke*  ww  jfteduMm ;,totti#  ftae^ 
node  and bftakeit  w&end  tirnm*  $aded  agW  WF<> 
traeted  hostilities ;.  md  Giaris*  summped  to  take  up 
aims,  and  harshly  treated  by  tte  Austrian  gawnitiri 
rose  against  him,  defeated  and  killed  him,  and,  w$*e 
then  adapted  into  the  Helvetic,  league,  where  AaBa . 
it  ranks  as  the  eighth  canton.  1352* 

A  ho&f  of  troops,  4000  strong,  seal  to  the  assiatr 
ance  of  the  duke*  eoeamping  new  the  baths  of  Badofe 
Rodoiph  Braun  undertook  to  surprise  them  with  L&QQ 
men  of  Zurich ;  but  being  surprised  himself,  and.  or 
the  point  of  being  surrounded,  he  provided  for  his 
personal  safety  by  a  aeci»t  flight*  abandoning  his  owfe 
paiuonstotheiifate,  In  this  extremity  RogefMat^te* 
a  descendant  of  the  man  of  letters,  assumed  the  oom- 
toand,  gave  battle*  was  vicarious*  and  regained 
Ztoricb,  with  six  qf  the  enemy's  banner^,  for  a  p*RQd 
of  170  yea»s*fter  this  menaprabJe  $Bg*gement.$W  is, 
until  the  R^fpnr^ion,  one  individual  fym&*<b  f&P&y 
in  Zuridi,  forming  in  ^11  a  body  of  about  l^OOpersqns, 
weat  annually  in  pilgrimage  to  the  abbey  pf  Eu^ddlen, 
to  falfil  3  vo#  made  in  that  hour  of  danger.  Jt  doe^ 
not  appear  that  the  tyrant  forfeited  much  of  hftSr.j&r 
floeaoeor  power  by  this  piece  of  barefaced  <x>wapfdi$e^ 
for  fhe  rabble  of  the  town,  with  whom  he  vy&s  a  favq^ 
rite,  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  city -banner,  eajr? 


zw.  join*  i*b  «nnmc .  usmhie.        in 

far  th&test  oCftftJifer 

$b»  people  of  jfag  bem&  in  ttopequgnte  of  Ai  Dj 
their .  altegiawe  to  Albert,  (ftpmcd  to  the  at-  1?5S 
tsw^kaof  Uie  WaW*totta«,  atfte&of.  Zurich,  sopt  fcdqpw 
Utioa  to  KrtwgsfeUl,  to  inform  tto  4uk»  of  their  piwil- 
ntMniiitMntiwi  ThrT  frwind  foMti  fturvttfA  inn  ctmaaat* 
sation  witfe  hit  falconer,  which  be  did  not  interrupt  to 
Kitten  to  -their  <tf>mplaint&<  Such  arrogant  behaviour 
dBteitoined  thaw  to  fqJUkwtb&sj^  of  Glaris ;  tbsy 
*ue4  to  be  admitted  into  the  lefcgqft,  and  btfaipe  tb& 
menthaurtoti. 

Ttoa  duke*  reserving  his  Teagefteee  nggi&rt : A.  ^  , 
these  obscure  p^^te  Wtii  he  s^yW  h*ve  fi^  *35?; 
duced  Zurich  to  submission,  re-appeared  the  following 
year  with  a  greater  force,  providing  for  the  expense 
by  unusual  taxes  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  to 
which  evenchurch-property  was  subjected.  The  great 
plague  of  1349  had  so  diminished  the  population,  as 
to  raise  the  pay  of  the  soldiery  to  an  exorbitant 
rate*. 

By  extraordinary  exertions,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  many  great  barons  and  bishops,  the  force 
which  the  duke  had  now  assembled  before  Zurich 
amounted  to  30,000  infantry,  and  4000  horse ;  yet 

*  Servants  of  either  sex  could  with  difficulty  be  procured.  Muller 
quotes  some  curious  documents  respecting  high  prices. 
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an  army,  so  numerous  for  the  times,  did  absolutely 
nothing :  starved  for  want  of  proper  magazines,  their 
foraging  parties  destroyed,  the  motley  crowd  of 
knights  and  beggarly  followers  totally  discouraged, 
vanished  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  June,  and  after 
lying  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  town.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  insignificance  of  the  result,  which  gives  his- 
torical importance  to  tins  imperial  campaign,  as  ittos- 
trating  the  nature  of  military  power  at  the  time. 

The  Bernese  had  been  compelled,  by  their  duty  to 
the  Ddke  of  Austria,  to  send,  much  against  their  incli- 
nation, their  quota  of  troops  to  his  army ;  but  to 
avoid  any  similar  obligation  in  future,  they  joined  the 
league,  and  were  admitted  to  take  precedence  imme- 
diately after  Zurich,  as  the  second  canton. 


toft  (  r 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Town*  objects  of  jealousy  with  the  Barons,  and  of  ftwar  with  the  Bnv 
peron— Charles  IV.  is,  howerer,  induced  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Austria 
against  Zurich— He  soon  retires— Death  of  Rodolph  Braun— Views  of  So- 
ciety twl  Government  at  Berne— Battle  of  Laota—D*  Brsach— Barons,  im- 
poverished by  War,  alienate  their  Feudal  Bights. 

The  duke,  unremitting  in  his  endeavours 
to  subdue  Zug  and  Glaris,  and  to  punish 
Zurich  and  the  Waldstetten,  brought  his  grievances 
before  his  liege  lord  and  theirs,  the  emperor,  who 
failing  in  his  endeavours  to  reconcile  differences,  and 
forgetting  the  usual  policy  of  his  predecessors,  who 
sought  in  the  towns  auxiliaries  against  the  nobility, 
was  at  last  induced  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  duke.  Sum- 
monses were  sent  to  all  the  feudatories  of  Austria, 
and  to  those  of  the  empire,  to  every  baron  and  knight, 
to  take  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1354  ;  and  each 
town  was  commanded  to  send  its  quota  of  militia. 
The  mighty  preparations  were  so  disproportioiled  to 
their  object,  that  all  Europe  looked  upon  this  cam- 
paign as  a  party  of  pleasure.  The  Swiss,  sensible  of 
their  danger,  yet  calm  and  resolute,  sent  word  that 
they  were  simple  men,  little  versed  in  business,  yet  knew 
what  they  had  sworn,  and  would  abide  by  it.  At  length, 
Charles  IV.  appeared  before  Zurich  with  4000  knights, 
and  a  mass  of  foot  and  horse,  estimated  by  some  his- 
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torians  at  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand,  but  which 
Muller  reduces  to  forty  thousand.  Zurich,  on  the 
contrary,  had  but  four  thousand  fighting  men  within 
its  walls ;  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  force  them. 
The  war  was  merely  carried  on  by  sorties  anjd  skir- 
mishes, generally  terminating  to  theadviatttaga^of  the 
besieged,  and  fffbrdiiig  frequent  opportunities  of  com- 
munication tettreen  them  and  the  heterogeneous  as- 
semblage of  vassals  that  lay  before  their  gates.  Many 
of  these  were,  as  way  be  easily  iq^gined,  whm  we 
see  Bernese  troops  among  them* r  disinclined  to  t^e 
wax,  and  this  intercourse  increased  ^  disiftdinatioii. 
,fh^  people  pf  Zurich,  affecting  to  separate  tjte  oms# 
of  the  emperor  from  that  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  4ifr 
{Jetyed  from  their  tower,  $s  a  *oken  of  their  fidjelity7to 
th$  former,  the  banner  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
with  the  black  eagle  on  ;a  gold  ^pund.  The  well- 
tin^ed  petition  ^)f  a  number  of  barons,  burghers,  and 
sjBgiati&tes,  at  length  determined  the  emperor  to  re- 
linquish the  undertaking  without  any  change  of  cir- 
OUH^tanees?  further  than  such  difficulties  as  might 
<ep«ily  have  been  foreseen,  to  alter  his  opipion;  and 
i*oi  sept,  the  imperial  army  separated,  after  a^iege  ^f 
.  l354*  twenty  days,  with  the  same  precipitancy 
ajad  disorder,  as  that  of  the  duke  of  Austria  had  done 
the  [preceding  year* 

*  The  Bernese,  as  members  of  the  confederation,  would  have  been 
exempted  from  assisting  the  duke  of  Austria,  but  to  the  empire1  their 
aUegiaiKte-was  paramount. 
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The  duke,  although  reduced  to  Ms  own  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  took  the  field  again  in  1355, 
having  purchased  from  the  king  of  Hungary  the 
assistance  of  a  troop  of  fifteen  hundred  light-horse. 
iThis  horde  of  barbarians  could  do  nothing  against  the 
wills  of  Zurich,  or  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  the 
Waldstetten ;  but  their  predatory  excursions  were  car- 
ried on  over  all  the  flat  country,  whether  it  belonged 
to  frkwd  or  foe.  The  nobles  of  Argau  found  their 
castles  assaulted,  and  sometimes  burnt  down :  the 
Austrian  peasants  tbeit  crops  carried  off,  and  cattle 
driven  away.  The  clamours  of  die  whole  country 
obliged  the  old  duke  to  negotiate  a  peace,  in  which 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Helvetic  league  was  re- 
quired as  a  preliminary.  Bribed  by  the  duke,  Ro- 
dolph  Braun  subscribed  to  insidious  terms,  by  which 
the  safety  of  the  confederation  would  have  been  en- 
dangered, and  which  were  rejected  by  the  other  can- 
tons. Notwithstanding  the  discovery  of  this  base- 
ness, he  was  permitted  to  end  his  days  at  Zurich,,  in 
the  possession  of  sovereign  power,  Under  the  title  of 

a.d.  Burgomaster,  and  died  at  the  age  of  75,  after 

w€0-  a  successful  usurpation  of  twenty-five  years. 
His  family  did  not  close  their  career  so  prosperously; 
being  involved  in  a  charge  of  assassination,  some 
years  After  his  death,  they  were  exiled  from  Zurich, 
though  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  faction 
who  still  cherished  the  memory  of  the  usurper. 

The  death  of  the  old  duke  of  Austria,  whichfffe- 
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ceded  that  of  Braun  atxtat  twelve  months,  gave  breath- 
ing-time to  Switzerland.  ? 
a.d.      ^n  order  to  take  a  connected  view  of  the 
I338#  interesting  events  at  Zurich,  we  have  passed 
over  the  history  of  Berne,  and  have  now  to  go  back 
some  years.    The  state  of  society  in  this  city;  and  the 
spirit  which  characterized  its  patriotic  citizens,  wias 
by  no  means  that  of  equality,  scarcely  indeed  of  Jib^rty, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word ;  for  the manage- 
ment of  public  concerns  seems  to  have  been  aban- 
doned without  control  to  a  certain  number  of  families, 
originally  illustrious  by  individual  virtue  and  talents, 
or  by  noble  extraction ;  and  the  magistrates,  generally 
selected  from  amongst  them,  thought  little  of  consulting 
the  people  at  large,  but  decided  at  once  what  they 
deemed  best  for  the  prosperity,  honour,  and  safety  of 
the  country.    The  dangers  to  which-  the  community 
was  continually  exposed,  from  the  enterprises  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  great  barons,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding against  them,  left  no  room  for  jealousy  pf  in- 
ternal power.     In  the  intervals  of  their  public  duties, 
the  patricians  knew  no  other  occupation  but  agricul- 
ture;  and  the  four  trades  of  butcher,  baker,  tanner, 
and  blacksmith,  employed  the  rest  of  the  citizens, 
who  were  divided  into  so  many  corporate  bodies  or 
companies,  to  which  that  of.  quarriers  and  stone- 
cutters was  afterwards  added.   Spinning  and  weaving 
were  probably  only  domestic  employments.    With  few 
wants  of  any  sort,  there  was  much  leisure,  and  the 
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restless  activity  directed  in  modern  times  to  so  many 
pursuits,  had  then  no  object  but  military  prowess. 
Whilst  reading  the  early  history  of  Berne,  we  are 
struck  by  the  similarity  of  its  government,  and  of  the 
manners  and  dispositions  of  the  Bernese,  with  what 
we  know  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Rome ;  and  the  like- 
ness becomes  more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  conquests  of  the  Romans,  pre- 
vious to  the  taking  of  Veii,'  were  not  more  inconsi- 
derable than  those  of  Berne,  during  the' same  space 
of  time ;  yet  Rome  was  not,  like  Berne,  shut  in  be- 
tween great  powers,  but  had  only  to  contend  with 
small  states  already  old  and  in  decay. 

The  excommunication  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, offered  a  fair  plea  for  Berne  to  refuse  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  the  empire ;  but  conduct  so 
insolent,  as  this  was  deemed  by  the  great  barons,  oh 
the  part  of  a  republic  of  burghers,  only  added  to  the 
number  and  zeal  of  its  enemies.  Hie  town  of  Pri- 
bourg  itself  was  secretly  one  of  them.  Sensible  of 
the  danger,  and  anxious  to  avert  it,  Berne  made  libe- 
ral offers,  which  were  rejected ;  and  the  united  force 
of  the  emperor,  the  nobles,  and  their  allies,  already 
threatened  the  small  town  of  Laufen,  within  her  terri- 
tory,  whither  the  Avoyer  Bubenberg  repaired  with 
six  hundred  men,  determined  to  defend  it  to  their  last 
breath:  The  imperial  army  consisted  of  15,000  foot 
and  3000  horse,  led  on  by  1200  knights  and  700 
barons,  with  crowned  helmets.    The  peasants,  flocking 

Vol.  II.  I 
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into  the  towns  for  safety,  brought  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  numbers  and  splendour  of  the  Austrian  army, 
and  repeated  the  bitter  sarcasms  indulged  in  against 
the  Bernese.  Laufen  was  invested ;  its  walls  battered 
by  the  ram,  and  undermined  under  cover  of  other  ma- 
chines. Large  stones  were  flung  into  the  town  by 
means  of  a  catapult  (Uasdcn.)  The  Bernese  had  re- 
solved to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp ;  but  were 
hesitating  about  the  choice  of  a  general,  when  Ro- 
dolph  d'Erlach  appeared  amongst  them,  himself  a 
warrior,  long  tried  in  the  field  The  elder  burghers 
remembered  with  pleasure  that  his  father  had  led 
them  to  victory  at  Dounerbuhl  forty  years  before* 
Rodolph,  although  a  burgher  of  Berne,  was  also  Va- 
vasseur  of  Nidau,  and  tutor  of  the  young  count,  but 
desirous  to  reconcile  opposite  duties,  or  duty  with 
inclination,  he  had  applied  to  the  count  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  and,  representing  his  situation,  had  requested 
leave  to  repair  to  Berne.  The  permission  was  granted 
with  affected  facility,  and  a  contemptuous  remark, 
that  the  loss  of  one  man  out  of  so  many  would  scarcely 
be  felt.  "  My  fiege,"  said  d'Erlach,  "  I  hope  I  shall 
$how  myself  a  man"  Being  instantly  called  to  com** 
mand  by  the  Bernese,  he  made  a  speech,  recorded 
in  Muller,  at  the  close  of  which  the  citizens  rose  spon* 
taneously,  and  swore  to  God,  that  they  would  follow 
and  obey  Rodolph  d'Erlach  till  their  dying  breath* 
a.d.  Word  having  been  sent  to  the  Waldstetten, 
i329'  nine  hundred  men  passed  the  Brunig,  and 
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soon  appeared  at  the.  gates  of  Berne.  Eighty  horse* 
men  arrived  front  Soleure,  but  none  of  the  other  allies 
of  the  Bernese  assisted  them  in  this  extremity.  Their 
army » si*  thousand  strong,  left  the  town  by  moonlight, 
with  a.  priest  carrying  the  consecrated  wafer  before 
them,  while  the  women  and  old  men,  closing' the 
gates,  Tetired  to  pray  for  their  success.  At  noon  the 
next  day,  they  had  taken  a  position  in  sight  of  th£  im- 
perialists, and  warriors  on  both  sides  advancing  on 
the  middle  ground,  defied  one  another  aloud,  John 
of  Makenburg,  Ayoyer  of  Fribourg,  called  out,  "  You 
have  women  in  disguise  among  you!"  "  That  will  appear 
to-Jay"  replied  Rinkenburg.  The  chronicles  record 
various  other  bravadoes  and  insulting  taunts ;  yet  the 
young  Count  of  Nidau  was  heard  to  say  to  his  friends, 
"  &t  not  inpatients  the**  Bernese  will  soon  give  you 
work  enough.  As  to  myself 9 1  may  lose  my  life  here,  but 
it  skaU  cost  them  dear.9' 

The  troops  of  Waldstetten  and  Soteure  were  de^ 
ftlhed  by  D'Erlach  to  watch  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
whtah  ww  manoeuvring  to  turn  him.  "  Where  are 
thay,"  be  efdjed  out, '"  those  lively  youths,  always 
ftrj^  in  the  dance,  adorned  with  flowers  a*d  plumes*? 
I*t  them  nw  stand  for&,  with  our  banner  rod  with 
m<  Tb$  bme  of  thO:  republic  is  in  their  hands/1 
M  these  wosda  a.erowdrof  young  men,  Parting  firtart 
the  mnk*,  proasod  vmA  the  stftadaid.  The  sUngers 
stepped  forwwd^,  and  fiwging  tfer  ee  volleys  of  stones* 
HHwte  ft  &$  m  the  ttiffay's  font.    Tte  *rm& \&& 

i  * 
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riots  rushed  through.    D'Erlach  and  his  brave  metf 
folldwed  in  close  order ;  a  part,  however,  of  his  rear 
guard,  panic-struck,  having  made  a  retrograde  motion, 
"  Friends"  he  exclaimed,  u  the  victory  is  ours — the 
cowards  have  left  us."    The  straggle  was  bloody,  but 
it  was  not  long.    The  want  of  subordination,  among 
so  many  rival  chiefs,  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  imperial  squadrons,  when  once  thrown  into  dis- 
order, to  rally  again.    The  defeat  became  a  rout,  and 
the  motley  multitude  fled  in  all  directions,  throwing- 
away  their  arms.     D'Erlach  then  turned  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  people  of  Soleure  and  the  Waldstetten, 
still  exposed  to  the  charges  of  the  cavalry,  which  way 
soon  also  put  to  flight.     Rodolph  of  Nidau,  John  of 
Savoy,  three  counts  of  Gruyere,   and  eleven  other 
counts,  had  been  killed  in  the  battle;  on  hearing^ 
which,  Blumenberg  cried  out,  w  God  forbid  I  should 
survive   such  men;"  and,  although  already  out  of 
danger,  turned  back,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Waldstetten,  and  soon  found  the  death  he 
sought.     When  all  pursuit  was  over,  the  whole  army, 
falling  upon  their  knees,  gave  thanks  for  this  victory ; 
after  which  they  passed  the  night  upon  the  field, 
buried  their  dead  the  next  morning,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Berne,  carrying  with  them  eighty  crowiied 
helmets,  and  twenty-seven  banners,  taken  from  the 
enemy.     At  Beme,  as  appears  by  a  receipt  still  ex- 
tant, the  sum  of  seven  hundred  livres  de  demers 
(Pfund  Pfommg),  was  given  to  the  Waldstetten  to 
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defray  their  expenses,  exclusive  of  an  indemnification 
for  their  loss  of  anus  and  horses ;  .and  from  that  time 
forth,  this  great  day  has  been  annually  commemorated. 
The  war,  after  this,  was  carried  on  for  a  while 
merely  by  occasional  skirmishes  and  forays,  in  which 
the  youth  of  Berne  were  generally  successful,  and  so 
eager  at  the  sport,  that,  by  way  of  deploring  the  truce 
of  Lent,  they  nicknamed  it  "  their  lying  in."  A  check, 
however,  which  they  received  at  Fribourg  determined 
D'Erlach  to  retaliate  more  seriously,  and  the  resolu- 
tion transported  them  with  joy.  Accordingly,  he  set 
forth  in  the  night,  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  and  two 
battalions  of  foot,  ordered  the  greater  part  of  them  to 
conceal  themselves  in  a  wood  near  the.  town,  and  then 
appearing  before  the  walls,  with  a  detachment  small 
enough  to  provoke  a  sortie  from  the  inhabitants,  drew 
them  into  the  ambuscade,  where  four  hundred  were 
killed,  and  many  more  drowned,  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  river  on  their  retreat.  It  now  became 
a  common  saying,  that  "  God  had  been  received  a 
burgher  of  Berne  ;"  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  barons  were  daily  sinking  into  such  difficulties 
as  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  alienating  their 
feudal  rights.  The  Count  de  Gruyere  actually  sold 
many  of  his4  to  the  shepherds  of  his  mountains.  These 

*  Such  as  the  toll  of  one  bate,  or  three  French  sous,  per  head 
on  cattle ;  the  duty  called  dou  pcys,  upon  the  weighing  of  butter  and 
cheese,  &c. 
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transactions  compensated  to  the  peasants  for  the  paafr 
miseries  of  the  war.  To  Berne,  however,  the  peace* 
though  compulsatory  upon  the  enepiy,  brought  only 
glory,  and  the  terms  differed  in  nothing  from  those 
offered  before  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but  a.triumph* 
nobler  and  more  gratifying  than  even  that  of  Laufen, 
die  triumph  of  honest  fame,  awaited  Rodolph  D'Erlach 
in  the  unanimous  request  made  to  him  by  the  relations 
of  the  orphan  children  of  the  Count  of  Nidau,  killed 
in  that  battle,  to  become  their  guardian,  as  the  ablest 
and  safest  protector  that  could  be  chosen  for  their 
persons  and  inheritance.  He  was  the  Swiss  Wash- 
ington. 

Differences  Mill  remained  to  be  settled  with  the 
Counts  of  Gruyere,  against  whom  a  sort  of  obscure 
warfare  was  maintained  during  eleven  more  years, 
without  any  decided  advantage  on  either  side,  but 
exhibiting  many  traits  of  prowess  and  valour.  A 
Bernese  commander,  finding  himself  surrounded  and 
pierced  with  many  wounds,  but  anxious  even  in  death 
to  save  the  standard  of  which  he  was  the  bearer*  gave 
one  last  and  sudden  effort,  and  raising  himself  among 
the  crowd,  flung  the  banner  over  the  heads  of  his 
enemies  to  his  own  people,  and  sunk  down  again  con-. 
tented  in  death.  The  chronicles  also  record  the  he-, 
roism  of  two  vassals  of  the  Count  Peter  de  Gruyere, 
who,  v  seeing  their  master  surprised  and  nearly  over- 
come, availed  themselves  of  a  narrow  defile  to  face, 
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the  enemy,  and  with  their  double-handed  swords  to 
make  such  resistance  as  afforded  him  time  to  escape 
and  return  with  fresh  reinforcements.  The  memory 
of  this  action,  and  the  names  of  the  two  brave  men, 
are  still  preserved  in  the  village  of  WUlars-sous-mont, 
where  their  families  enjoyed  certain  privileges. 
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Growth  of  Civil  Liberty— Terrible  Pestilence— Flagellant*— The  Jews— Berne 
conquers  the  Simnaethal — John  of  Bubenberg  banished — Recalled — Assas- 
sinated—The Nature  of  Co-burgherships— Sumptuary  Laws— Dress  of 
Men  and  Women. 


Amidst  the  inextricable  confusion  of  feudal  rights 
and  duties,  clashing  with  the  privileges  of  towns,  and 
with  the  co-burgherships  granted  to  individuals*,  we 
may  still  discern  the  slow  advance  of  civil  liberty,  and 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  peasantry  from  the  condition  of 
serfs  to  that  of  freemen.  Thus  the  people  of  the 
Simnaethal  obtained  from  their  lord  the  privilege  of 
being  tried  by  their  own  judges,  and  of  enacting  their 
own  laws,  among  which  we  find  a  fine  of  one  livre  for 
striking  a  blow,  four  livres  for  speaking  slander,  and 
ten  for  giving  the  lie  in  presence  of  a  magistrate. 

The  chronicle  of  Gray  ere  goes  into  ample  details  of 
tilts  and  tournaments,  and  other  warlike  sports,  given 
by  the  noble  counts  on  the  turf  round  their  castle,  and 
relates  the  witty  sayings  of  their  fool  Gerard  Chalmata, 
at  the  very  time  a  frightful  plague  was  sweeping  away 

*  An  individual  might  be  a  burgber  in  one  or  more  cantons, 
whether  he  resided  in  them  or  not,  and  although  he  was  sometimes 
the  vassal  of  a  feudal  lord. 
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one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  and 
des<datedAsianotle8»  than  Europe.  The  lands*    *tt* 
were  left  uncultivated,  houses  and  castles  with*    1340' 
out  inhabitants,  and  in  some  cases  without  any  one  to 
claim  the  inheritance.     Priests  were  too  few  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  to  the  dying,  and  burying- 
p&ces  afforded  no  more  room  for  graves.  By  a  strange 
accumulation  of  woe,  the  country  was  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes of  unexampled  violence  and  duration.    The 
city  of  Basle,  the  largest  in  Helvetia,  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  themf.  Such  awful  visitations,  the  proofs, 

*  After  the  plague  of  1348,  which  carried  off  14,000  persons  in 
Basle  alone,  a  medal  was  struck,  which  the  surviving  inhabitants  used 
to  send  to  each  other  (memento  mori),  bearing  on  one  side  three  roses, 
and- on  (he  other  a  death's  head,  with  a  wheat  ear  growing  out  of  it, 
and  the  device  *'  Hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi."  A  cotemporary  writer 
says,  that  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  extending  from  Eschinner  to 
the  gate  of  the  Rhine,  not  more  than  three  married  couples  remained 
alive.  The  mortality  was  even  greater  in  Italy,  Florence  alone  lost 
100,000  inhabitants,  Naples  60,000,  Sienna  80,000.  The  conta- 
gion reached  even  Iceland,  an  insulated,  and  almost  polar  region, 
nearly  destroying  its  whole  population. 

t  Ischudi  speaks  of  more  than  forty  towns  in  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and  Istria,  as  wholly  destroyed.  At  Basle,  after  several  shocks, 
there  was,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1356,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
a  concussion,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  overthrew  most  of  the  houses, 
leaving  only  about  one  hundred  standing.  Fire  was  biasing  under 
the  ruins  for  many  days.  The  walls,  so  often  defended  by  a  cou- 
rageous people,  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  together  with  eighty- four 
neighbouring  castles.  Yet  some  of  the  chronicles  represent  the  lots 
of  lives  a$  inconsiderable,  one  reducing  it  to  a  hundred,  and  another 
to  a  thousand.  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  being  at  this  time  on  bad 
terms  with  Basle,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  take  pos- 
session of  the  town  without  any  difficulty.     "  God  forbid,"   an- 
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as  they  were  deemed,  of  Divine  wrath,  induced  the 
most  rigorous  penitential  practices  on  thfe  part  of  titoo* 
rous  sinners ;  holy  fraternities  of  itinerant  flagellants 
undertook  to  atone  for  the  unworthiness  of  mankind  by 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  hard  flogging  upon  them- 
selves Others  on  the  contrary,  impressed  by  a& 
idea  of  die  shortness  of  life,  were  thrown  into  the  ex- 
tremes of  dissoluteness  and  sensuality*.  An  active 
persecution  of  the  Jews  being  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  best  means  of  propitiating  Providence,  at  Basle 
they  were  collected  in  a  wooden  building,  and  burnt 
together :  at  Zurich  they  met  with  the  same  fate.  At 
Constance,  a  poor  devoted  wretch,  who  had  redeemed 
his  life  by  embracing  the  christian  religion,  in  a  fit  of 
remorse,  inflicted  upon  himself  the  death  of  Rhazi ; 
and  the  same  whimsical  example  of  self-barbarity  was 
imitated  by  a  whole  synagogue  at  Eslingen.  Muller, 
who  relates  these  facts,  quotes  his  authorities,  which 
are  numerous.  The  Bernese  indulged  in  a  whim  of 
another  sort:  their  magistrates,  fancying  that  war 
might  make  a  happy  diversion  to  the  plague  and  earth- 
quakes, invaded  their  neighbours  of  the  Simmenthal, 

bwered  the  prince,  "  that  I  should  wound  those  whom  Providence 
has  spared;"  and  be  forthwith  sent  four  hundred  workmen  from 
«he  Black  Forest  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in  the  restoration  of  their 
^dwellings* 

*  Affermavano  il  bever  assai  ed  il  godere  e  l'andar  cantando 
attorno  e  sollazzando  ed  ii  soddisfare  d'  ogni  cosa  all'.appetitoche  si 
potesse  e  di  cioche  avveniva  ridersi  e  beffar&i,  essere  medieina  xjertis- 
sima  a  Unto  m&lc.-^-Boccaccio. 
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ttd  effected  a  permanent  conquest  of  their  country. 
Assembling  die  women  in  their  camp,  they  gave  a 
great  entertainment,  at  which  it  is  on  record  that  one 
thousand  couples  stood  up  in  the  dance.  Faction  went 
on  as  well  as  war.  John  of  Bubenberg,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Laufen,  accused  before  his  fellow  citizens  of 
hereditary  pomp  and  pride,  was  banished  with  all  his 
friends  for  one  hundred  years  and  a  day.  Fourteen 
years  after  this  rigorous  sentence  was  repealed,  in 
spite  of  modi  opposition  from  his  enemies ;  and  the 
chronicle  relates,  that  while  the  debates  were  going  on, 
the  greffier  (recorder),  pretending  not  to  be  able  to 
find  in  the  Handfeste  (the  imperial  charter  given  to 
Berne  by  the  Emperor  Frederic)  some  passage  favour- 
able to  the  illustrious  exile,  a  friend  of  the  latter  threw 
a  handful  of  wild  cherries  in  his  face,  and  taking  up 
the  charter,  which  this  sudden  attack  had  caused  to 
falT  from  his  hands,  read  the  passage  in  question 
aloud !  The  multitude  that  had  applauded  the  sentence 
before,  again  applauded  when  it  was  set  aside,  and 
compelled  their  avoyer  (an  enemy  of  Bubenberg)  to 
give  them  the  banner  from  a  window  of  his  house, 
where  it  appears  he  had  shut  himself  up,  in  order  that 
they  might  celebrate,  with  proper  solemnity,  the  return 
of  the  venerable  exile,  whose  son  was  soon  after 
chosen  avoyer. 

Rodolph  D'Erlach,  having  reached  a  very  advanced 
age,  retired  to  his  inheritance,  the  castle  of  Reichen* 
bach,  on  the  Aar,  about  a  league  from  Berne,  where 
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he  led  a  patriarchal  life.  One  day,  when  Ms  servants 
were  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  an  old 
dog  remained  his  sole  guardian,  the  husband  of  his 
daughter,  one  Rudenz,  of  Underwalden,  with  whom  be 
had  quarrelled  about  his  debts  and  his  wife's  fortune, 
finding  him  alone,  took  down  a  sword  which  hung  by 
the  wall,  the  very  sword  which  the  hero  had  worn  at 
Laufen,  and  struck  him  to  the  heart.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  howls  of  the  old  dog  to  the  next  forest,  but  es- 
caped all  further  search  at  the  time,  and  soon  after  died 
a  natural  death. 

•  Tie  intricacy  of  feudal  rights,  privileges,  and  duties, 
their  great  strictness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
treme facility  with  which  they  were  acquired  or  lost, 
by  gradual  encroachments,  by  an  express  bargain  and 
legal  transfer,  or  by  the  fortune  of  war,  gave  rise  to 
singular  political  casualties.  Two  villages  on  the  lake 
of  the  Waldstetten,  called  Gersau  and  Wiggis,  had 
become  fiefs  of  the  house  of  Hapsbourgh*,  and  had 
been  as  such  mortgaged,  or  otherwise  successively 
transferred,  to  various  noble  houses.  The  people  of 
Gersau  took  advantage  of  a  favourable  opportunity, 
and  redeemed  themselves  by  purchase  in  1390.    An 

*  The  Counts  of  Hapsbourgh,  as  we  have  elsewhere  intimated, 
were  originally  the  advocates,  patrons,  or  chosen  deferiders  of  various 
towns,  villages,  and  independent  communities,  at* the  court  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  country,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  such  everywhere.  By  degrees  the  chosen  protectors  be- 
came hereditary.  They  received  an  annual  census  in  money,  as  a 
seigneurial  right,  which  they  occasionally  transferred  at  pleasure. 
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independent  state,  two  leagues  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth,  was  thus  formed ;  of  which  few  persons  in 
Europe  knew  the  existence,  although  it  had,  in  1786, 
the  magnanimity  to  refuse  a  pension  offered  by  France; 
As  to  the  lordship  of  Wiggis,  it  was  purchased  by 
Lucerne,  and  thenceforward  all  hopes  of  emancipation 
died  away ;  experience  haying  proved  that  the  barons 
were  accessible  to  ready  money  as  a  compensation  for; 
their  feudal  rights,  but  that  republican  burghers  knew 
the  value  of  liberty  too  well  to  bestow  it  for  gold,  far 
less  to  grant  it  for  nothing :  their  vassals,  therefore, 
were  sure  of  remaining  so  for  ever.  They  even  es- 
teemed themselves  bound  to  protect,  and  often  did 
protect,  the  feudal  prerogatives  of  those  lords  who  hap- 
pened to  be  their  co-burghers.  The  emancipation  of 
bondsmen  was  never  encouraged  by  them  upon  the 
abstract  principle  of  natural  right,  but  simply  on  the 
ground  of  a  positive  contract.  In  their  own  case,  in- 
deed, they  admitted  the  rights  of  suzerainty  against 
themselves,  and  resisted  only  the  abuse  of  it :  nor  did 
the  Swiss  league  claim  an  entire  release  from  their 
lord  paramount,  the  emperor,  till  scone  time  in  the  last 
century,  full  400  years  after  their  actual  enfranchise^ 
ment.  When  Brientz  sent  deputies  to  Underwalden, 
suing  to  be  received  into  the  Helvetic  League,  and 
protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  Rinkenberg,  their 
lord,  these  memorable  words  were  pronounced  in  the 
council  of  the  first  founders  of  Helvetic  liberty:  "The 
serfs  of  Rinkenberg,"  a  burgher  of  Berne,  "  may  ac- 
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cuse  him  before  his  sovereign  (Berne).  The  people 
<#Underwaldeu  do  not  take  the  part  of  vassals  against; 
t^eif  lord,  especially  when  that  lord  is  a.  burgher  of 
Berne  :w  yet  the  majority  of  the  people  of  ynderwal- 
<Jw,  moptly  Jhe  young  men,. favouring  the  petition, 
0Wtfpd  protection  to  Brientz*  which  nearly  involved 
tfcero  in  a  war  with  Berne.  The  dispute,  lasted  fifteen 
yeejrs ;  and,  although  at  first  driven^ away*  Rinkenberg 
was  afterwards  reinstated  by  comprewisfr  j 
.  In  an  age,  which  knew  no  medium  betwe^. 
anarchy  and  thai  sort  of  retail  legislation  which  meddles 
with  each  man's  concerns,  and  leaves  nothing  to  indi- 
vidual prudence  and  management,  sumptuary  laws 
were*  of  course,  deemed  indispensable.  These  laws 
tiPW*hoWeverf  aflbrdus,  judging  from  whatthey  under- 
took  to  forbid,  a  glimpse  of  what  then  existed,  and 
help,  us  to  trace  thws  indirectly  the  outlines  of  the 
antique  Helvetic  phy  siognonpy .  Up  to  th§  time  of  the 
-accession  of  Zurich  to  the  coirfederation,  the  Swiss 
Went  bareheaded,  their  long  locks  hanging  loose  abpjrt 
their  shoulders,  and  mingling  with. a  yenerable  esube* 
iBtice  of  beard.  They  were  a  deutyetk  or  inner  gar* 
meat,  *Hh  sleeves,  and  over  tba*  another,  without 
^e^T^but,ctea^ending  Bu^cienUy  low  to  5aper«ed^ 
the:  we  of  that  fimvom  pi**  ef  modem  costume 
tffcfch  covers  tbe  middle  part  of  *e  body*  and  whfcfe 
they  did  not  wear  w  summer :  tbfeir  booMppe,  besides 
came  hatfwdy  above  the  knee,  TSie  upper  gttmegt 
of  the  women  descended:  much  lower  feata  teat  of  the 
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men,  and  was  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  sash. 
Both  men  and  women  occasionally  wore  cloaks.    In 
time  a  fashion  was  introduced  of  haying  the  left  sleeve 
of  the  doublet  of  a  different  colour  from  the  rest,  which 
colour  often  became  a  sign  of  party.   The  doublet  was, 
adorned  with  silk  and  silver  fringes  and  tassels ;  and 
certain  persons  wore  particular  badges  or  symbols 
fastened  on  the  breast,  like  modern  orders,  indicating, 
not  less  than  the  parti-coloured  sleeves,  the  fectien  to 
which  the  individual  belonged ;  and  being  very  often 
precious  keepsakes,  the  dear  tokens  of  love  and  friend* 
ship,  or  the  memorials  of  some  solemn  vow,  promise, 
or  duty.  The  ladies  ornamented  their  caps  with  wraps 
of  silk,  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  and  precious  stones  i 
but  they  more  particularly  displayed  their  taste  in  the 
pattern  of  the  sash.    Their  shoes,  or  perhaps  sandals, 
were  turned  up  at  the  end,  and  adorned  with  a  ring 
stuck  on  the  great  toe.    On  all  these  points  the  go- 
vernment legislated,  and  particularly  animadverted 
on  the  tightness  of  both  male  and  female  attire—as, 
in  fact,  displaying  those  beauties  vof  the  human  form 
which  they  were  supposed  to  cover  and  hide.    The 
luxury  of  the  table  was  also  subjected  to  reiftrictk*** 
and  dancing  limited  to  weddings,  spiritual  o*' team 
poral  (when  a  woman  was  married,  or  when  she 
became  a  nun).     Women  also  were  warned  against 
the  custom  of  addressing  young  men  &miliariy  in 
tfceir  way  to  and  from  church ;  and  ambassadors  wfcte 
JbriikUtea  to  giro  fere«wllentertainmente. 
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Growth  of  an  independent  Spirit  among  the  People — The  Aristocracy — fte- 
.f.ftttt  of  St.  Gail  against  itt  Prince  Abbot-i-Successful  Resistance  of  $e 
People  throughout  Switzerland — Religious  Independence — Invasion  of  the 
^Trained  Bands— Military  Spirit  passing  fram  the'  Barons  to  their  Serb. 

As  the  lower  classes  grew  in  vpealth  and  conse- 
quence, they  became  more  impatient  of  restraint 
The  Prince-Bishop  of  Basle,  sovereign  of  Bienne,  h$d 
often  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  burghers,  or  to  sub- 
mit his. claims  to  arbitration,  on  a  footing  of  equality 
vith  the  municipal  magistrates.  The.  laws  enacted 
for  the  internal  regulation  of  that  town,  evince  the  tur- 
bulent disposition  of  the  people.1  They  contain  heavy 
penalties  against  those  who  should  abuse  counsellors 
or,  magistrates,  and  give  them  the  lie.  in  oourt,  or  in- 
sult any  body  in  his  own  house  \  "  sit  up  all  night  on 
tfa  thre$hpld  of  an  many,"  or  ring  the  alarm-bell  for 
seditioust.  purposes ;  and  finally,  against  those  wjio 
should  decline  a  seatin  thecoujieil;  which  serves  to 
§how ,  how  little  the  situation  of  a .  magistrate  must 
hftwbeen.desir^bl^  >. 

At  Berne  the  struggle  was  still  more  serious; 
Muller  admits  that  .the  form  of  government,  popular 
in  the  commencement,  was  contracting  by  degrees 
jtfp  ao  aristocracy  of  great  families,  who  finding 
the  people  bent  upon  a, reform  in  the  constitution. 
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established  a  rigorous  ostracism,  by  which     A.Da 
any  one  was  liable  to  be  sent  into  exile  for     1853* 
five  years  upon  mere  suspicion ;  and  every  one  wag 
bound  to  reveal  to  the  magistrates  such  discoveries  as 
he  might  make  of  designs  against  the  government 
No  man  was  allowed  to  be  about  the  streets  without 
a  light  after  the  curfew ;  none  could  carry  arms  with- 
out  leave,  and  the  avoyer  was  invested  with  dictato- 
rial powers  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency.   Imaginary 
plots  even  seem  to  have  been  occasionally  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  such  measures ;  and  a 
man,  who  had  been  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  obtain 
an  avowal,  retracted,  in  vain,  upon  the  scaffold !  The 
successful  use  which  Rodolph  Braun  had  made  of 
popular  insurrection  for  the  establishment  of  his  long 
and  bloody  tyranny  at  Zurich,  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  strong  precautionary  measures ;  but  on  such 
occasions  the  reform  of  abuses  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  hand  in  band  with  measures  of  repression, 
for  justice  is  no  mean  ally  to  power,  and  even  when 
adding  nothing  to  its  strength,  serves  at  least  to 
diminish  that  of  its  enemies,  by  thinning  their  ranks 
of  all  the  moderate  and  the  wise.     Muller  believes 
that  it  was  the  influence  of  the  great  council,  a  body 
at  that  time  very  popular,  which  rather  than  any 
rigorous  measures  adopted,   saved  the  government 
upon  this  occasion: 

The  aristocracy  of  Berne  was  eminently  distin- 
guished from  thaA  of  the  other  Helvetic  republics  by 
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its  warlike  qualities  and  elegit  accdmplfehmeitt*, 
whilst  it  possessed,  in  common  with  its  fellow-citizens, 
*  certain  Roman  severity  and  simplicity  of  manners : 
tout  the  constipation  of  Zurich  was  more  fevourabte  to 
1ftM  are  deemed  the  ends  <tf  society — 4he  develop- 
ment of  mind,  and  the  universal  diffusion  of  wealth 
and  eftjoyment.  Lucerne  whs  in  all  points  inferior  to 
either  Bterne  or  Zurich.  The  people  of  the  WaMk 
Uteften,  saichanged  by  time,  retained  their  pa&Oral 
simplicity,  independence,  and  unassuming  but  uucofr- 
^uetable  spirit.  Situated  almost  upon  their  border, 
fee  town  of  St.  Gall  had  risen  by  degrees,  in  a  de- 
sert, first  cultivated  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  ahd 
tile  inhabitants  were  now  beginning  to  feel  impatietit 
t£  the  paternal  authority  of  their  prinee*abbot,  no 
longer  suited  to  their  circumstances,  and  protracted, 
as  they  deemed  to  think,  beyond  the  limits  either  of 
'necessity  or  gratitude.  Many  Helvetic  towns  had 
.been  emancipated,  but  the  feudal  power  of  Austria 
rtad  gradually  extended  itself  over  many  more.  Along 
Ae  Upper-Rhine  alone,  in  the  country  now  called  the 
*Py*ol,  29  rich  valleys,  teach  with  a  market-town,  up- 
wards «)f  350  castles,  and  above  900  villages,  had  at 
^one  titae  acknowledged  tho  superiority  of  Rodolph; 
but  the -example  of  successful  resistance  checking  the 
spirit  of  tyranny  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Hel- 
vetia, the  people  every  where  obtained  regular  char- 
ters and  valuable  stipulations  in  favour  of  individual 
safety  and  property.     Schaffhausen  particularly,  fi»t 
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Aft  inconsiderable  landing-place,  a  harbour  above  the 
great  fall  of  Ae  Rhine,  as  the  name  indicates,  early 
received  from  the  Dukes  of  Austria  a  municipal  con* 
stitution,  which,  according  to  the  usual  march  of 
everts,  soon  passed  into  an  aristocratic  form.  Its 
dtegiance  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  empire, 
ami  it  ultimately  joined  the  Helvetic  league,  AD 
and  became  the  twelfth  canton.  l50a# 

This  general  tendency  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  arbi- 
trary power  was  not  less  observable  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  fiie  schism,  which  had  so  long  divided  the 
efctftfi  of  Rome,  contributed  not  a  little  to  weaken  im* 
jAkaft  fehit  The  bold  imradulity  <tf  the  Italians  of 
the  time  of  Boccaccio  found  its  way  even  into  the 
faktf&steriee  of  the  Alps.  Certain  mystical  eakfau* 
frttffts,  pretending  to  mofe  spirituality  than  the  church 
Of  Rome,  rejected  the  resurrection  of  the  body  a* 
gttissaftd  wogldly,  Mid  too  honourable  far  the  flesh'; 
tmith  m  referent  to  these  doctrines,  that  TJlriq  tf 
ffcttittiiribOiirg,  a  man  of  great  mental  powers,  who 
hfed  educated  the  son  of  BodolpU  of  Hapsborag,  pa* 
pegged  the  following  grand  And  luminous,  if  w* 
Wfcoly  consdatofy,  idea.  "  The  human  soiil  3s.  an 
enKtmnOon  of  the  soul  of  the  universe,  associated  Jar  ai 
time  tott^Httttah  of  brute  natter,  for  purposes  to  uir 
uiifchowti.  Freed  At  last  from  the  shackles  of  this 
petytabte  body*  it  beoo&feis  again  &  pure  essence, 
tintttiWedby  mortal  life,  inaccessible  to  ite  transitory 
aens&tidn*  **k!*aftittgei  and  i%  reunited  to  that  Being 
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infinite  and  supreme  in  his  attributes,  to  wfrom  th$ 
world,  with  all  its  tangible  forms,  solidity,  and  co- 
lours, is  but  the  reflection  of  a  single  thought."  Yet 
as  men  rarely  stop  at  the  rational  and  defensible 
point,  it  was  also  at  this  period  that  some  zealots 
recommended  and  practised  extraordinary  fasting 
and  voluntary  privations  of  all  sorts,  in  hopes  of  pre- 
paring the  soul  for  an  easier  passage  to  its  heavenly 
mansion. 

The  peace  which  followed  the  victories  of  the  Blade 
Prince  in  France,  left  unemployed  many  of  those  mer: 
cenary  bands  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  time  could 
not  afford  to  keep  in  constant  pay.  Alarmed  at  their 
temper  and  their  numbers  (Arnoul  of  Cerroli,  s**fr 
named  the  arch-priest,  often  headed  a  body  of  20,00Q 
men,  and  sometimes  double  that  number),  the  Pppefr 
Innocent  VI.,  would  fain  have  turned  their  arms  to  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks ;  but  the  princes  of  the, 
empire  were  unwilling  to  allow  thapi  free  passage 
through  their  dominions.  A  large  body,  then  invad- 
ing Alsace,  terrified  the  city  of  Basle,  whose  walls 
were  scarcely  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake.  Berne 
and  Soleure  immediately  sept  1500  men  to  her  as- 
sistance, and  the  chronicle  has. preserved  a.  descrip- 
tion of  their  dregg. . .  It  was  white,  with  a  black  bear 
upon  it.  "  Friends  and  confederates,"  said  the  Ber- 
nese commander,  addressing  the  Baslois  4s  he  passed 
their  draw-bridge,  "  we  are  come  to  defend  you  t<j 
the  last,  and  demand  only  to  be  placed  in  the  post  of 
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danger."  Three  thousand  other  auxiliaries  were  has- 
tening from  the  Waldstetten,  Zurich,  Zug,  and  Claris. 
The  "  companies"  informed  of  their  approach,  turned 
another  way,  fell  upon  Metz,  and  soon  after  entered 
the  service  of  Enguerrard  de  Coucy,  son-in-law  to 
Edward  king  of  England,  a  nobleman  who,  though 
enjoying  the  highest  reputation  for  chivalrous  gene- 
rosity as  well  as  valour,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
to  appear  at  the  head  of  40,000  of  these  banditti, 
against  the  Duke  of  Austria,  under  pretext  of  demand* 
ing  the  dower  due  to  him  in  right  of  his  mother.  In 
addition  to  1500  knights  in  armour,  the  flower  of  chi- 
valry, in  immediate  attendance  upon  himself,  De 
Coucy  beheld  in  his  ranks  one  hundred  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  with  many  other  warriors  of  high 
birth  and  fame,  and  a  body  of  6000  English  horse,  afl 
well  appointed,  and  their  riders  clad  in  steel,  and  their 
helmets  glittering  with  gold.  He  was  likewise  ac- 
companied by  Jevan-ap-Eynion-ap-Griffith,  a  Welsh 
hero,  not  less  renowned  than  himself,  who  had  de- 
fended Henry  of  Transtamare,  and  the  throne  of  Cas- 
tile, against  the  Black  Prince.  An  ancient  Swiss 
song,  in  which  most  of  these  details  are  preserved, 
also  mentions  a  duke  Ysso  de  CaJlis  (Wales),  with  his 
gold  cap,  who  commanded  the  English  cavalry.  As 
this  mixed  and  irregular  multitude  advanced  along 
the  Rhine,  some  of  the  captains  being  asked  by  an 
Austrian  governor,  what  they  required,  replied,  in 
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tgrms  more  whimsical  than  Exorbitant,  "  We  want 
60,000  florins,  60  war-horses,  and  60  dresses  of  cloth 
pf  gold."  Yet,  except  when  in  great  distress  them- 
selves*  they  abstained  from  plundering  the  inhabitants, 
and  maintained  strict  discipline  among  their  common 
men.  Leopold  of  Austria  saw  no  means  of  opposing 
this  unexpected  invasion.  A  few  only  of  the  Hel* 
Fetic  towns  were  disposed  to  assist  hin^  and  De  Coucy 
ytras  allowed,  almost  unresisted,  to  over-run  the  whole 
qountry,  from  the  Jura  to  the  mountains  of  the  WaldU 
Ptetten ;  but  his  army  soon  began  to  feel  the  want  of 
provisions*  and  notwithstanding  their  boasted  disci- 
pline, the  result  was  a  dreadful  famine,  and  such  de- 
population, that  in  many  villages,  and  even  smaU 
towns,  "  there  were  scarcely  inhabitants  left,"  says 
Ischudi  (that  most  faithful  of  old  writers),  "  to  keep 
off  the  wolves  from  their  streets." 

Roused,  at  length,  by  the  near  approach  of  danger, 
thepetiple  of  the  Waldstetten  determined  to  attack 
the  powerful  host;  availing  themselves  of  their  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  of  the  severity  of  the  winter 
nights,  they  harassed  and  destroyed  the  scattered 
detachments — and  a  hillock,  called  Englaiader-bubel 
(the  English  mound)  is  still  marked  by  tradition,  as 
covering  the  bones  of  three  thousand  of  the  invaders, 
surprised  at  Buttishotz,  a  place  to  the  south-west  of 
the  lake  of  Sempach.  The  warlike  shepherds  return- 
ing loaded  with  spoil,  exclaimed,  with  somewhat  of 
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«Mage  ^wkfttioo,  JF*  fat*  (May  wi^4  so  much  H*Ut 
tlwfd  vpith  tk§  bl<&4  qf  form *tha4  tittimwnno  IwgfT 
be  distinguished  from  tic  other  I 

little  is  know©  of  tfeose  drewtful  tiroes  but  thf 
4*nditti  were  at  last  obliged  tq  letire*.  Tfcey  had  fo- 
yaded  a  snail  country  with  mos#  troops  <baq  Ate*?**- 
der  led  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  yet  retained  ppFTOft- 
nent  possession  of  only  two  or  three  castles. 

A  sort  of  fatality  seemed  to  pursue  the  nobles  of 
this  period.  Mutually  destroying  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty in  war,  and  in  times  of  peace  mortgaging  what 
remained  of  their  estates,  in  order  to  raise  money  to 
keep  up,  in  foreign  courts,  that  state  and  magnificence 
which  they  deemed  befitting  their  rank ;  power,  and 
even  military  reputation,  were  rapidly  passing  from 
them  to  those  men  so  lately  their  vassals,  serfs,  or 
slaves ;  and  Berne,  about  this  time,  acquired  from  the 
counts  of  Zaringen,  the  founders  of  their  city,  a  large 
part  of  their  remaining  possessions.  Yet,  imitating 
the  nobles  whom  they  had  humbled,  these  burghers 
were  endeavouring  to  counteract  within  their  walls, 
that  equality  of  rank  or  rights  for  which  they  had  so 
long  contended  without.  A  self-created  nobility  was 
springing  up  amongst  them,  certain  families  arrogating, 
though  not  always  unopposed,  the  right  of  governing 
their  equals.  A  sudden  revolution,  which  burst  out  at  . 
Berne  in  1384,  restored  for  a  while  the  balance  of 
power,  by  the  dismissal  of  all  the  obnoxious  mem- 
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bers  of  the  council,  and  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
intended  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  similar 
abuses:  being  taught  prudence  by  these  measures, 
the  aristocracy  were  careful  henceforth  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  their  undefined  prerogatives,  by 
an  administration  equally  wise,  gentle,  and  econo- 
mical. 
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Defame  Leagues  formed  by  the  Towat  By  the  Country  People  By  the 
Barons—  War  declared  by  the  latter  against  the  Helvetic  League—  Battle  off 
Senipach* 

Notwithstanding  the  successive  emancipation  of 
various  towns  and  districts  of  Switzerland,  many  still 
remained  under  the  yoke  of  feudal  lords,  whose  depu- 
ties or  bailiffs  treated  the  inhabitants  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  Gesslers  and  Landenburgs  of  old ;  and 
the  numerous  class  of  transient  proprietors,  who  held 
manors  and  castles  by  virtue  of  a  mortgage,  were  still 
more  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  dependants. 
Yet  it  was  in  the  free  towns,  rather  than  the  country, 
that  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  these  oppressive 
rulers  was  most  observable.  Hie  thriving  mercer, 
baker,  and  tanner,  often  betraying  more  pride  and 
jealousy  of  power,  than  the  high-born  shepherds  of  the 
Alps,  although  conscious  of  an  origin  more  ancient  than 
that  of  their  liege-  lords  themselves.  It  was  sufficient 
for  the  shepherds  that  no  new  tolls  should  be  established 
on  the  road  to  the  next  market  town,  and  no  unusual 
service  demanded,  whilst  the  populace  of  the  cities 
were  perpetually  combining  for  the  support  of  their 
immunities  and  privileges. 
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Many  of  the  inferior  chieftains  along  the  course  of 
4he  Rhine  formed  a  great  confederation,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  League  of  the  Lion,  in  imitation  of  the 
towns,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence  likewise  ; 
being  exposed  to  injuries  oe  the  part  of  those  more 
powerful  than  themselves.  All  the  world,  feeling  the 
inif*-$f  protection  agakast  lawless  viole^se,  sotted 
disposed  to  reprove  it,  and  yet  very  few  who  had  the 
power  declined  taking  justice  into  their  own  hands. 

Fifty-one  imperial  towm  of  Saabm  and  Jfowoqnia 
bad  petitioned  to  join  the  Swiss  teagsww  b*t  w#w  &fed 
jft4)t?*r  pttfpode  by  the  Hftrigjfce  <rf  Leopold  of  &m 
iria  t  aad*  ^neouraged  by  t^s  suwees,  he  *pf£i&ctf 
B»re  t^fefess  tb$n  evaf  of  evading -the  Cpqf^n$$fc 
The  latent  wuposiity  \^^  bought  to  *  cri$*?  by  #&$&- 
<n<teftt*A  broil  in  <&&  nwk^t-pkwe  erf  ftappsrsda*^ 
aod  the  fovB  Wakjstet|ea  jg^e#ateiy  taking  jfte4M& 
mod®;  ibe  ;<#*pi£afld  «>£  Psfc^a#  <tf  GwdoWfii^W, 
*yoyer  of  Lucerne,  attjaeked  *u*d  d^ategy^d  ^ve«^ 
b*wmml  <?a6tlw.  Leopold,  afcb$)gh  deenad  ft  JU^ 
jaad  aaodwate  prince,  swo*e  that  hq  would  ctagtyw  Jfotf 
insolence  of  tibe  peadan^,  and  wles*  than  tupeh?©  dayp 
*he  Swiss  fosnd  themselves  ai  open  war  w&h  ,we  hwi- 
dfdd  aad  a&tytsevea  lords  And  pranws,  siteWluaJ  $&£ 
temporal,  and  babaW  the  nuiahfflr  of  tlyetim?m&*  dwlj 
increasing.  Fifteen  dedattthdoa  o£  tostttity  sr«$ 
brought  by  one  messenger,  from  Wkteffl&urg  cwly, 
nine  more  arrived  before  ifeg  o&ers  could  be  fiead 
through,  with  letters  to  the  same  purport  frasi  tha  »0r 
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We*  ef  Sfaafffcattsen ;  and,  on  thfe  following  day,  stab 
to  defiances,  to  the  number  of  forty-three,  were  put 
into  their  hands  with  affected  solemnity.  Nothing  can 
give  a  stronger  idea  of  the  lamentable  state  of  anarchy 
and  amtosion  in  which  Europe  at  thai  moment  was; 
than  this  ludicrous  number  of  independent  powers 
crowded  upon  a  space  of  country  scarcely  distinguish* 
able  upon  the  map,  each  assuming  the  right  of  making 
war  on  flieir  own  account,  and  leagued  against  a  gioop 
<Jf  republics  equally  imperceptible. 

The  republicans  looked  undismayed  upon  this  host 
of  enemies,  perhaps  deriving  hope  and  comfort  from 
their  very  multitude,  and  from  the  extravagance  of 
their  threats.  Unmindful  of  the  assistance  which  she 
had  reoeived  from  the  shepherds  at  Laufen,  and  on 
several  other  less  important  occasions,  Berne  pleaded 
her  truce  of  eleved  yean  with  Leopold,  about  to  ex- 
pire in  a  few  months,  and  declined  taking  any  part  bat 
the  war,  for  the  present  "  It  will  ever  be  a  blot  upon 
her  fair  fame,"  says  honest  Muller,  "  that  the  banne* 
of  Berne  was  not  at  Seuspach."  But  the  contingent* 
from  Glacis,  Zug,  Lucerne,  and  the  Waldsfeettau,  hav* 
ing  rendezvoused  under  the  walls  of  Zurich,  where  it 
was  expected  the  first  attack  would  be  made,  com- 
menced, meanwhile,  a  predatory  war,  destroying  many 
scattered  castles,  which,  to  judge  from  the  present  ap» 
pearance  of  some  of  their  ruins,  or  situation,  ought  to 
have  made  a  better  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  Leo- 
pold, leaving  a  strong  body  of  troops  under  a  baron  of 
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Boastetfen,  to  keep  the  Swiss  army  in  check,  began 
his  march  for  Lucerne,  with  the  intent  to  chastise  tte 
rebels  of  Sempach  on  his  way.  The  Confederate*^ 
^rho  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  his  design,  mwae*> 
diately  abandoning  Zurich  to  the  protection  of  its  owt* 
inhabitants,  hastened  forwards  to  Sempach,  collecting 
various  parties  of  volunteers  by  the  way,  arrived  then* 
before  the  duke,  and  took  their  position  in  a  wood; 
igxKLja  gentle  ascent  north  of  the  lake;  whilst  it  m 
happened,  that  the  troops  of  Berne  had  marched,  ah 
this  very  time,  on  some  pretence  foreign  to  the  present 
war,  to  a  place  only  two  leagues  distant,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, with  a  view  to  protect  Lucerne,  in  case  Leo-, 
pold  had  been  able  to  proceed  so  far. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  Duke  appeared,  followed 
by  .4000  knights  *  and  barons,  well  mounted,  and  mag- 
nificently equipped ;  each"  baron  leading  his  vassals  j, 
each  a,vqyer  of  an  Austrian  town  his  burghers.;  the: 
squires,  serfs,  and  mercenaries,  forming  the  infantry  j 
Some  heavy  arquebusses  on  wheels,  intended  for  the 
siege  of  Sempach,  were  the  only  artillery.  In  theene^ 
my 's  ranks,  the  Swiss  could  distinguish  Bailiff  Gessler, 
animated  with  an  hereditary  hatred  against  them.  Tfoa : 
Duke  himself,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
of  a  warlike  appearance,  rode  conspicuous ;  Eyloffof 
Ems,  the  most  loyal,  and  the  bravest  knight  of  the 
whole  army,  was  by  his  side. 

•This  is  Ischudl's  estimate,  others  state  their  numbers  at  eight 
thousand. 
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Whilst  the  coamooa  men  were  cutting  down  the 
standing  grain,  the  knights  paraded  their  prancing 
steeds  round  the  walls  of  Sefnpach,  insulting  the 
bwghen.  A  Sire  de  Reinach,  showing  a  wpe,  called 
aloud,  "  Tim  for  the  avoyer."  Another  desired  that 
"The  reapers  should  hare  their  breakfast  sent  to 
them  "~~-"  The  confederates  are  getting  it  ready,"  t& 
pbed  the  avoyer  from  the  walls.  The  knights,  in  the  ottt< 
seaonsness  of  their  superiority,  wished  to  chastise  the 
rebels  without  the  assistance  of  their  infentiy.  This 
confidence  decided  the  order  of  battle.  The  duke,  re- 
marking the  elevated  position  of  the  confederates,  and 
forgetting  that  cavalry  charge  with  more  effect  up  hill 
than  downhill,  or  perhaps  disdaining  to  take  any  sUcft 
advantage,  commanded  his  nobles  td  dismount,  and  by 
tljisrilktttned  order  con  verted  them  into  a  body  of  um 
wmldy  infeatry,  loaded  with  steel,  obliged  to  toeeftd 
the/  bill  agdiilst  met  so  much  more  accustomed  to 
fighting,  on  foot,  and  better  armed  for  the  putposfe 
¥et  evefrin  these  circumstances  the  close  phalanx  of 
knights,  armed  with  pikes  eighteen  feet  long,  whfch 
even  the  fourth  rank  could  bring  to  bear,  was/almost 
»f>enetf*bl0Tthe  m&atry  femted  beitfnd,  jatfi  the 
afcd^m c^  the  wags,^  »   •  >.,  ., ,  .,*  \  ,-.  ,-^v^  -.f, 

i  An  old  warrior  (John  de  Hasenburg)  Jfajaving  ex- 
amined the  enemy's  position,  warned  the  presumptu- 
ous nobles  of  its  strength,  and  advised  waitipg  for  the 
corps  of  Bonstetten ;  but  his  prudent  counsel  was  re* 
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paid  toy  ft  qontemptaottB  pun  apm  his  name,  w&ich 
Bright  b*  pronounced  60  as  16  m*an  heart  if  hwne. 

The  tittfftt  army  of  the  confederates  was  ^mpdtod 
tf  400  men  from  Lreerae,  900  from  the  WaMstetten , 
ted  about  100  from  Glaris*  Zug,  Getsau*,  and  til* 
ifatitbuch,  each  detachment  being  arranged  under 'its 
ami  bannsiyand  4otmnanded  by  its  landamman ;  (font 
dridmgen,  avoyer  df  Lucerne,  being  ge^T*14iiH£&fi 
Setae  df  Ao  e6ldiers:  were  aimed  with  the  tery  fafcea 
which  their  attestors  had  borfte  at  Mofgarttti ;  but  Aft 
greater  number  earned  short  swords,  and  a  smalt  baaed 
fksteftid  to  the  teft  arm  by  way  of  tfhieiii 
i  A  «h<>rtpau»e  preceded  the  action,  The$wfcs,aft 
had  always  beeh  tfeeir  oastom,  M  tipon  (heir  kitee** 
*nd  praysd ;  whilst  4to  n&bles  df  the  othw  party  fiu*. 
tfened  their  helmets*  or  cut  tffthe  l<»ig  tumectap&iit 
rf  their  boots,  which  impeded  their  WaftM£.  Jffcfc 
duke  in  the  meantime  was  creating  knights,  It  Wftt 
ateeady  late  in  the  day,  and  the  heat  was  excastfiflK 
Wfafeft  the  confederates,  compactly  formed  ki  the  shape 
Of  *  Wedge,  oame  down  with  loud  shouts  u>  meet  th* 
wsmy'sphakmx,  Which  advanced  to  the  fcrmldabte 
^Dund<)ftheir  own  clashing  armour.  Tha  AbdkWM 
desperate,  and  the  contest  long  and  bloody.  GtaH&fifc- 
dittgen  fcimsalf,  dangerously  wounded,  had  already 

r  ..         ; 

'+  The  republic  already  mentioned,  counting  something  less  tiuu* 


aetfi  fife  *»4ft4&W  <atid  many  cflher  torate  WtttfeM 
M.     •*  Strike  Oft  tiRair  lame*  ibej  are  liflltow*  isftift 

by  this  meaflfcb*ok*m,  fetft  ta^taritediatefy 
titto  Swtes  gained  no  advantage,  and  «hek  small  nufti* 
b^r  Wag  diminishing  every  toomefct  by  the  feS  of  its 
tamtetttftb,  wtele  the^orps  of  ItonMdften  diglftbfc 
teipedfced  in  theft-  rear.  In  (his  eatretatfty,  AttttflS 
Stmttham  de  Wftikeatied*,  ef  the  ttaHBttn  ttf  UnSe** 
wald,  starting  from  the  rarity,  «caHed  out,  *4,tattrg6fng 
to  open  foe  way  ft*  yoa,  ttfltfederafces  ;  thkei»¥e  *ttf 
My  wffeftfid  children/'  laying  these  weffd^MTttshetf 
ttiih  e&tfefcded  arms 'upon 'the  lancefc,  which  graspittg 
as  htt  fefl,  *ta&e  a  momentary  breath  m  the  toe, 
A*6Ugh  whkfc,  passing  over  his  body,  fete  Ccmpamoritt 
kttiftitly^dvattced.  1^ knights,  appalled atdi6i«*fe 
te'ifcanceuvre  under  thte  weight  of  their  armour  W#e 
ttfteflbrcwn  to  the  right  and  left  before  ihey  to  t4me 
te  &ce  afcout ;  and  wete  mahy  of  &em  afterwards 
fbitod  &fltothered  to  death  without  wounds.  The  a^fett 
fef  Austria  was  fromthat  moment  inevftable.  TJie  great 
Banner,  foiling  with  its  bearer,  was  apheld  by  another 
teight^til^lflto  received  a  tnottd^otmd.  Tue&pM 
himself,  then  darting  through  the  cmwd,  caught  it ^froth 
the  dying  man,  Waved  it  aloft,  all  stained  wMihlood, 
ttttd  rttUied  a  number  of  knights ;  but  as  feese  alria 


hu  *atti»i  of  sbwt*«% 

QOBtmw\tQ  fttf  one  by  one  «t  hi»4i<te,  -  *  I  dab  wift 
dip  like  them,"  he  Wfts  heard  to  cry,  and,  rushing 
among  the  confederates,  he  was  killed  by  a  man  of 
Schwite ;  yet  such  wets  the  respect  bctae  to  the  im- 
perial house,  that  the  standard-bearer  of  Fribourg; 
with  several  of  the  enemy,  who  saw  hitn  die,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  body,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
mutilated  or  disfigured,  and,  together  w^th  his  faithful 
friend,  perished  in  defending  the  inanimate  remains: 
Few  knights  now  survived,  and  these  were  left  de- 
fenceless ;  for  the  people  on  foot  in  the  rear,  seeing 
the  general  rout  of  their  masters,  had  mounted;  the 
hemes  and  ridden  away,  a  cloud  of  dust  indicating 
their  course.  '  Of  the  noble  house  of  Reinach,  all  the 
men.  excepting  one,  who  had  been  accidenjtally  dis- 
abled before  the  action,  perished  this  day,  and  nwaiy 
other  great  families  were  totally  extinguished  About 
sixty  of  the  noble  dead,  together  with  Leopold,  were 
carried  to  the  abbey  of  Kcenigsfelden,  where  their 
figures  in  armour  are  still  to  be  seen  arrayed  along  the 
mined  walls ;  apd  when  the  bones  of  Leopold  were 
toajisferred  to  the  crypta  nova  of  St.  Blaise,  in  Ger- 
many, some  marks  of  the  wounds  by  which  he  died 
were  still  discernible. 

Aijfcer  remaining  three  days  on  the  field  of  battle, 
the  confederates  returned  home,  carrying  with  them 
fifteen  of  the  enemy's  colours.  The  avoyer  Gandol- 
dijagen,  with  200  of  their  own  men,  were  buried  at 
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hume,  awkftJBeligkms  foundation  pwtahiiArri,  lint 
masses  might  be  said  lor  the  repose  of  the  soak  both 
p/foeftde  and  foes*. 

.<  This  memorable  victory  did/net  put  an  end  to  the 
ppitfest,  for  wiUim  a  very  few  days  after  the  death  of  ni« 
father,  yoiiag.  Leopold*  surttamed  Sbperftw,  •who  MeC 
eeededr  him,  i  with  fifty  of  the  gt*et  bacons,,  renewed 
their  defiances,  and  a  desultory  warfare  ensued  through* 
<ptjfetotu*ry,  m  the  course  of  which  many  eastles 
weiedfca*roy«d,  and  the  garrisons  of  some  of  theft 
harbarouBly  thrown*  over:  the  batUamente.  >  QefneM 
j(*ich.wap  bow  engaged  m  theorar,  made  we  of  'the1 
ipyortaaity-to  estahtiab  her  power  in  the  Obetlaod •* > 

.".    ..'.  .   -• '  *  •■••'».    •     •     :  •■    •■    i»; 

""•A  skeleton,  clothed  in  a  splendid  suit  of  armour,  was  discovered 
ia  the  hollow  of  an  old  oak,  not  many  years  ago,  near  the  fiejd  b£ 
hMfflkf  Sfe^  runaway  Wight,  probably,  who,  after*idriig  there,  tttoltf 
aotf^ot^ag^nj,   ,  .        .;,-;.,.......'-•.•  '     I 
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terlaken  and  Argovia  tpken  by  Berne— ^Convention  of.  SetnpactH-Causes  of 
lw mMfaM&tXSAak^^  Alliance  eeWttd  by  the  M  obtet.     ! 

-r      /.   >  '• ;    •-'..  v    .  I..-!  f  '-    r .---..    "  .'  .!  *.:: 

r  Wmb$* .m /^Mlte'UHnr  o»;th*i  lajtetf  IfrAafc 
qfttdfe  MuiNrtfflx^^ 

Smplfi  of  Gttttttt  Zarick,  and  the  \V^rist^tenr  ba^ 
tt»ji»b?^^^:rfpBwtffe  mtool^lfcaklu^^ 
tatyed  Jbe  small  garrison  into  the  fend*  *>$  the;  Aq^ 
triahs:  thirty-two  were  slaughtered,  and  twenty  getting 
OVer  the  wait,  carried  the  news  to  their  cpwitrynj«^. 
Ift  t^ifle^ijae,  thft  A^Miift,  «bA  tbftfr  .«UlM4Bl-» 
lected  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  Mtrow  etttrafcce* 
of  the  valley  of  Glaris,  which  is  embosomed  in  moun- 
tains inaccessible  for  a  great  pdrt  of  the  year.  These . 
natural  ramparts,  effectual  against  enemies,  equally 
precluded  the  needful  assistance  of  friends.  The  men 
of  Glaris  sued  for  peace,  but  found  it  was  not  to  be 
obtained  without  submitting  to  their  former  hereditary 
lord.  They  yielded  many  points,  and  replied  with 
moderation  and  respect  to  the  scornful  language  of 
their  adversary  ;  but  they  did  so  in  vain. 
A.D#  On  the  8th  of  April,  1388,  at  night,  a  force 
1388'  of  about  6000  men,  composed  of  nobles  and 
their  followers,  bearing  the  Austrian  banner,  showed 


t  Itetftft^natitHi  to>ft*oe  tfctir  way  into 'ttevafity-;  At 
lfc»-  «ifiratffce  of  wfcdofc  ttuwe  -was  a  diWh  and  «M01  «tt^ 
tMaa\t%  ftcim  side  to  ride,  bf  which  'tone  retains  aH 
sgftWBiblfe.  MtwtfifWHWift  ii—i  ilulitydiapmbed 
toSctwi^iUri,  Ukderwakl,  an&kaoattaft.-  Ota  party 
trf  thirty- yocmg:  m«n  iadi  ttwthpr  of  Curetty,  hvi 
i*na^JWfveda>efon^dtty%lft>1ite  nettatominf/fiMn 
Sdwitav ifcy*ithe-!w»y  of  the(Motott».Aal  andiMowat 
Biagali;  *  diatMM»*>i«iddl  iw|uarwj  t«n..ho«w»  of  a*» 
Temitted)  walkings  evao>  iaM3aaiaW>;andiiabici»SBWt 
amtonmilj  hino^retHmtied  f^etodifficuiliwatw^aHy 

mtx&abudk  of  tite* i*attld)«ii  dftctb  >aw  o«kl<  <W 
t»|fec|cMt^had  btbnOBedt  ^J^inwwtaBH  ttetpaaita&e 
naak  of/dattgqddqringstto  njght.<  •;  Afc  forarvo'cioek  lit 
the  morning,  oni^u«d«y^kfe«th(OffApH*j,tM«.inb»iBkB 
an!*  w>toe  attached  tod  (tarried,  after;  a  smtkoiibsa 

Mieaiiog'wiihi Stifrmen^  yfaattyite ha^rtimrihir^;  *q 
d»drtrfpo^tifam%OTh»  Aa/  att^.»f  tbe*Bt)iinta»^ 
the  left*,  what?*-,  tlie  AttBti4a«»bwrBattAB  vdUey,ii» 
tattorcphinktor;  m»ntIme<koii4^itontfcAfc)ffljalhtbfe 
MB^nhd^gttnotmtains  jmaing  ia'amaHcparth^jfoagiia 
tixekwtfyfOH}  «tod  deadrpyed  teaa^oof  tlNt{iityjMiee»» 
partamkrty  itfartioTseinett,  into  nAnidwitlbdjflteutt^ 
Hmdnglthe  ireWrduri-atonwl  '  tTVjrffte-iofclk«teiaw» 
UaaaB  lnj^upoiaiti^  qfaumi  ■ptaitHtoa  ftoin  inqtoWfe 
(^ferttatataMg^  a|rudfc>  tW<  Aaetraa^^rmahqt««rc«(} 
tbey  fled,  rallied  again,  fled  agaaai  «TA*eflefr<rflti* 

l  * 


qpqabat etevtfti  tnta*,  in  ti^e  oorifee  jtf  the  day  : 
3j*>t  i**s  afterwards  ami  is  no^r  itorlted  ty:ti jpoBftf- 
wntalstoae.    At  lari^/  their  defeat  being)  coaqAttet. 

amwsjfcfc*  Lii^oiieaflr  Weatenr,  but  the  bridge  ^i tag 
«Mgr,  auid  the,  people  behiad  puling  ot,  nnawate  of 
Ae;;circwufltjuic^:  gceat  numbers  wete  prarijikated 
srith  4htaruhica»es  into  the  mer.  Spte9  Andthoriwv 
dboefriMmer  been  dug  oujbin  gyeabqu&nt&eB  at  the*j*p*l 
sesy  rioctady,  in  making  the  canal  oftfcelinth;  i>t 
.hHienaliyeBDfAe  valley  jodle^^|eigh<feeti4«edf«d 
a*itfej*£  ftrnaorari  and  ele^^i  hapmfs.f  Tte^bwjed 
Wo  thousand  &ve'kiidsed  c£  the:  enemy  iimd&Jiefepa 
ofmwi,  still  viaifcic ;  ahhou^i  titw  bodieB  of  mtoy.fltiw 
of  zanbVwBiet  afterwarqfei  taken  iip,  by  their  franab* 
a^c^niedlaway  to.the  ^U^  of  Ruti.  .;, .•*;«■:  oi!J 
.Sucb  was  the  celdarated  hattteof  Naefttoy  wheah 
prawfca  almost  as  .fatal  to  the  ndblos  as  titft  of  Sen* 
pach.:i  iis  anniversary  i«  yet.  commemorated,;  The. 
names  of  ■  the  men  of  Glaris,  who  perished  on-the  ock 
easion^the  md3t  considerable  only,  h  iapnisumteel,  air 
thwe  are  but  flfty-bne;  recorded)  am  read  dvpe^am* 
ah  oation  prohoui^ed.  The  inhiititaBta  of  Wewct 
were  "compelled  to  \send  a  deputatioh/to  be  present  at 
timahhtjal  ceremony,  and  to  iiear  the  protdiog  ac: 
dowt^fthe  tr*d$iie»^T6f  tl^ 
t<4d  them  no  less  than  iftfljir  hniadveii  «Ddi^iiA3rTtiia0ML^ 
but  at  Resent  always  followed  hy  a  good  diriner,<to 
wtech  they  are  invited.    .  r  ,  ;..,    ,'■'."  ,;ii'- 
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The  <x»querors  of  Naefels,  assisted  by  the  troops 
of  Zurich,  and  seven  more  of  the  confederate  cantons, 
iasaiediately  laid  siege  to  Rapperschwyl,  which  held 
for  and  was  dependent  on  Austria.  They  were  more 
than  six  thousand  in  number,  and  well  provided  with 
battem^  engines ;  yet  could  not  take  the  town,  de* 
fended;as  it  was,  by  plebeians  like  themselves.  And 
thus,  in  all  disputes  between  burghers,  success  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  neariy  balanced;  butwhetes 
from  some  radical  defect  in  the  mode  of  warfare  oi 
tie  nobles  of  these  times,  or  a  superiority  of  enthu- 
iliasm,  if  not  of  courage,  in  the  citizens,  the  advantage 
generally  remained  to  the  tetter.  Tie  causes  of  so 
unHbnn  a  result  may  be  found,  not  only  in  their  happ^ 
igndrabceof  the  vicious  tactics  of  the  age,  but  in  their 
poverty,  which  precluded  the  use  of  horses  and  heavy 
AWnour ;  'and  in  their  native  equality,  which  induced 
cfose  ranks  and  compact  order,  instead  of  the  loose 
and  irregular  mode  of  feudal  warfare.  MuUerbetteVe* 
the  ancient  Swiss  probably  fought  in  chins,  aridshows 
thai  such  was  also  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  in 
Homer's  time.  The  children  of  Israel  likewise  wen* 
to  battle,  each  "  under  the  colours  of  the  house  of 
His  father."  These  were  the  tactics  of  nature,  and 
probably  of  heroism.  The  feudal  aimy  likewise  might 
be  considered  as  classed  in  households,  but  such 
only  as  were  composed  of  toasters  anid  slaves ;  wifl£ 
out  mutual  enthusiasm  or  reciprocal  attachment,  with  J 
out  any  common  interest  or  similarity  of  manners/ 


t#0         :  INrBftfcAfMUf  AWO  AJWOFIE  TAKEN; 

BCfrtber^rtingtbeswae  wefcpdtfs,  nor  evro^rviiig  in 
the<  done  ranks.  ''.'.' 

Ifbewowrds  and  traditions  of  the  jftkiie  inform  w4 
however,  of  one  cUmm,  the  Ammm  of  JSug,  who  met 
with  a  sad  check  *t  a  place  not  far  feom  ttbertaratadf 
tbfe  Bans*,  where  he  was  outgeneraled  t»y  a  party  cdf 
Ao&rians,  and  loat  the  greater  number  of  fcis  pewpfe. 
The  "  Hitf  of  the  Dead3'  marks  the  epot  where  their 
bones'lay.  The  confederates  were  mire  success*** 
*t  Beuner,  which  was  taken ;  and  tohere  they  found! 
in  a  dungeon,  covered  with  rags,  and  in  the  lowest 
abate  of  wretchedness,  a  bishop  of  Lisbon,  prior  tif 
Alcantara,  who,  when  travelling  peaceably  through 
the  country,  had  been  seised  by  aome  of  the  meroth 
nary  bands  kept  m  pay  by  the  nobles,  and  dbpt  t$i 
for  aidng  while,  in  the  hope  of  extortteg  a  ranaora* 
The  Bernese  supplied  him  with  clothed,  woney,  and 
tomato  return  to  Portugal,  from  whence  he  trans* 
goitted  a  ttanaamd  dwcota  to  assist  in  carrying  on  tta 
war  against  his  past  (Oppressors. 

The  Bferneee,  who  understood  better  than  the  other 
members  of  the  Helvetic  league  ham  to  io^roye  op- 
portoorties  of  aggrandizement,  now  appropriated  the 
fertile  *afley  of  Ijtfertekeo.  lying  between  the  kikes  of 
Thita  and  Briente,  to  themselves,  and  have  fcqofc  it 
ever  since.  Descending  the  An?  to  its  junction  wiHi 
the  Rhine,  they  next  seized  upon  the  country  since, 
catted  Argovie :  Zuiteh  partook  a  little  of  this  grasping 
and  ambitious  spirit ;  but  the  ebephaids  of  die  Wald- 
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independence,  Remained  within  the  limits  of  their 

The  house  of  Austria  ami  the  remaining  noble*, 
seeing  at  last  tfce  necessity  of  peace  with  an  unco* 
qyesable  foe,  concluded  a  truce  for  seven  yea**,  ih 
which  many  contending  claims  were  liberally  adjust- 
ed ;  and  which  contained  this  singular  provision,  "  that 
if  Austria  or  its  allies  had  any  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Confederates,  the  affair  should  be  submit- 
ted to  arbitrators,  chosen  in  the  canton  complained  of; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cantons  were  plaintiffs, 
arbitrators  chosen  among  AustriaA  counsellors  should 
decide." 

Four  years  after  this,  the  discovery  of  a  secret  in- 
telligence between  Albert,  Duke  of  Austria  (uncle  to 
Leopold  Superbus),  and  a  corrupt  magistrate  i** 
of  Zurich,  led  to  the  banishment  of  the  burgo-  mis, 
master  with  sixteen  of  his  council ;  and  to  a  solemn 
compact  called  the  convention  of  Sempach,  between 
the  Confederates,  for  the  better  security  of  internal 
peace  and  order,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  more 
strict  military  discipline,  and  greater  subordination  in 
the  field*  The  delay  occasioned  by  plundering  the 
baggage,  had,  at  Sempach,  and  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, prevented  a  general  pursuit ;  and  to  avoid  this 
evil  in  future,  it  was  agreed,  that  all  booty  so  gained 
should  go  to  the  common  stock  By  another  article  of 
the  same  convention*  woman  were  specially  protected 
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from i|$i£y  orfrralt,  except  w^eo "found  u*qiJ9Ar«r 

raising  ,aa  alaimby  their  cri$s/'  On  the  other  baad* 
Duke  Albert  applied  himself  to  repress  the  marauding 
habits  of  the'  nobles,  encouraged  letters,  and,  although 
Jbe  paused  more  than  one  hundred  Vaadois,  in  Stiria, 
ito  be  burnt  alive,  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  good 
and  mild  prince ! 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

t 

Anecdote— Barbarous  criminal  Justice— Jews— -Magistracy  deemed  a  Burthen 
—Cemptioa  of  Masts  and  Monks— Constitational  Dispute— Crusades— 
impartiality  of  the  Towns  at  Umpires  of  the  Nobles— Judicial  Combat,  and 
private  Combat. 

Whilst  every  year  was  malted  by  the  extinction 
of  some  great  family  renowned  for  ages  past,  or  by  the 
establishment  of  some  religious  house,  contributing  not 
a  little  to  the  ruin  of  its  founders,  the  Helvetic  Confe* 
derates  were  daily  rising  in  importance*  their  friend* 
ship  courted,  their  alliance  sued  for,  and  their  inde- 
pendence acknowledged  by  the  surrounding  nobles. 
Forty  lordships  had  been  purchased  by  them,  within 
a  very  short  time,  from  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  his 
vassals ;  and  one  of  those  bargains  involves  a  trait  of 
primitive  manners,  which  we  record  upon  the  ftkh  of 
a  national  song.  The  city  of  Berne  being  in  treaty 
with  a  certain  tyrannical  lord,  the  Baron  of  Thurn,  for 
the  sale  of  the  great  valley  of  Fentingen  and  of  the 
castle,  from  which  he  exercised  his  tyranny,  the  inha- 
bitants, as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  negotiation,  sent 
to  Berne  to  offer  their  assistance  in  raising  the  money 
necessary,  engaging  (whether  as  a  pledge  of  their 
sincerity,  or  as  a  means  of  economy)  "  to  abstain 
from  ithe  use  of  veal  for  seven  years  P  The  itotecns. 
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of  feudal  dependence  were,  nevertheless,  still  00  firmly 
rooted  in  men's  minds,  that  although  the  recent  truce 
with  Austria  had  been  concluded  after  a  signal  victory 
of  the  vassals  over  their  reputed  lord,  yet  were  the 
usual  dues  in  his  favour  ail  continued,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  appointing  their  own  judges  vouchsafed  only 
ae  a  special  grace :  criminal  justice  beiog  still  admi- 
nistered at  Lucerne,  Zurich,  andUri,by  imperial  grarit, 
as  heretofore.  The  principles  upon  which  that  justice 
ipro<x9iducted)  «gein  fo  have  fypwbotb  wMmsiflaj^nd 
hwbaroup*.    T3^  trials  appear  to  h^y^bew^WWfi 

'  *  The  following  instances  are  taken  from  Muller  :  they  relate .  to 
Zurich  and  Berne,  tire  principal  towns  and  cantons  of  the  trnion.' 
"ftKtotren  riall  detect  fa«  wifelnian  act  of  inWelitjr,  nttyiil  hfitt>t 
her  lover,  x>r  both;  and  if  he  lays  18  hellers  (mon ejj)  oa  the  4f*fi 
body,  he  shall  be  deemed  innocent/9 

•  '+<  Sak,  of  Berne,  shall  be  whipped,  and  led  out  of  the  gate  by  the 
dteBcafitactf  (for  returning  torn  banishment.  If  he  jtitorns  again*  he 
s^att  bo  drqwa«d.'W<  Hanns,  the  public  executioner*  i&  haeic^e4 
two  miles  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town,  for  having  spoken  immo- 
destly to  respectable  men  and  women.  If  he  returns,  he  shall  have 
kit  ejsu  pttfcduV— a  The  thief,  Scbachof  St.  tGUttae,  shall  tweer  *b 
gp  aw^y  beyond  the  Rhi^e<" for  sjie  is  pregnant.'  ~"  Hapns  Melt*** 
berg,  for  chastising  a  child  eight  years  old  until  the  blood  started,  shall 
be  flipped  between  the  two  bridges,  and  banished  for  ever  two  miles 
beyond  *hte ftfciae.*Vt.f <  Count  Banns  of  Lavenste^iv  loir  stealing  a  pel* 
of  sheets,  shall  have  ope  of  his  ears  cut  Qff,  and  tie  banished  two  ntttea, 
from  Zurich'' — *'  Any  one  clipping  .the  coin,  shall  have  his  fingers 
clipped  "off,  and  then  shall' be  hanged.  Any  one  carrying  money  out 
<rf  lkK«t»tBjika#  have  bin  goods  ooufticatftd*  and  hi& haads^cm  «ff.? 
.  "  An  innkeeper,  having  found  mean*  to  procure  the  seal  of  a  cojutn 
sellor  of  Berne,  who  lodged  at  his  house,  made  use  of  it  to  forge  three 
obligations  for  sums  of  money,  whidi -(being  supported  by  false  wit* 
Mws)  to  ciajmed  eft*  *q  immlotvh&jmfr  •  T*e  fraud  Meg 


on»  in  toanjr p«rt««f  Sriittwdii^^rilh  opm-dbor»f  «r 
ewm  irilbeuk  idoors,  "b*ib*e  the  whole  pe^i*},''  ** 
Mutter  exprauBy  say**  and  icftm  po«nJMy  by  ibis 
wfcdte -people :  a«ode  liableio  stifl  gamier  inbotare. 
ttienoastha&  any  other,  sare  thai  of  weret  tc&uttlcf*  > 
The  Mind  mid  inhuman  rage,  exerted  abort  «hnf 
time  agaatet  the-  Jew*,  served  to  show:  bow  little  lha 
feftliggs  «t%,T«|$ff  were  to  be  misled.  A  fcfidiAr 
guilty  of  iajftntieid*/,  at  JDiessfcjnhofeflt  oa  the  fUtaut* 
hewing  ehwged  a  Jew  with  buying  or  applying  "  to 
twyfcelfcwdoJthecffiW,"  tfce  Jew,  «*  wdtfasibeor* 
KtnW,  pag  aent.wc0ql  todie.  On  hearing  this,  theftHjr 

Thirty^-eight  Jews  we*e  bvi*»t  alive  at  SctjafftntoMii 
and  ftt  WwKertlm  *»d  all  the  survivow  eotopcidd  4o 
aj$pe  their  ^h.  The  prisons  0/  Zurich  were  fifed 
with  then,  «&d  it  was  with  the  utmost  dtf&adty  thai 
the  magkto&jfcee  obtained  the  mitigation  of  their;  pijntabr 
nxptf  into  fcajMgtanent,  with  a  fiae  <jf .  fifteen  hundred 
9mm,  $0  <&pnieue>  aft  instoooeof  vicdwotaixiafc 
ji*sttct>;led,  however,  to  seme  icapcWant  improvetoehto 
Le  the  constitution  of  Zurich:  it  being  resolved  that* 
ha  fcture,  the  general  aesemMy  of  the  people  akouUL 

discovered,  he  was  broken  upon  the  wheel  at  Berne,  and  the  witnesses 
*'btlm»d  in  a  kettle  f— *"  Unequal  marriages  were  severely  and:  even 
capitally  pimistad.  Marriages,  within  tte  forbidden  4sgitt«,a*i»subw 
jept  to  a£ne.w-W'  The  avpjter,  or  chief  Magistrate,  total  w^e*  ht 
those  who  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  carnival.  The  young  peo- 
ple assembling  for  that  purpose  were  matched  by  him,  Tree  persons 
a*i*etb,  aototdfcg  «■  Hfcif  isspertitet  «»**•/' 
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©rfy  take  oogniaiicectf  warand  jpeace,  and  of  que*' 
tioiis  Missive  to  the  emperor,  tearing  the  adtamistra- 
tion  of  the  government  exclusively wi&  the  council. 

Hidierto,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  riffite 
of  counsellor  had  been  much  in  esteem  with  the 
burghers ;  and  we  may  infer,  from  the  numerous 'fines 
arid  other  penalties  denounced  against  those  who 
Should  abuse  or  maltreat  them,  that  magistrates  did 
not  hold  all  enviable  situation.  When  the  people  of 
Sbhafifcaiisen  divided  themselves  iMo  "  tribes,"  ac- 
cording to  their  trades,  they  had  to  ask,  as  a  favour,  dt 
0e  most  distinguished  among  them,  to  take  bpon 
themselves  the  troublesome  and  costly  functions  of  the 
presidency ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  no  one  should 
bfe  obliged  to  serve  them  for  longer  than  a  year.  Thus 
it  seems,  that  the  Venetian  senators  were  originally 
tolled  "  Pregadi"  (Intreated)  ;  and  in  Ehgland  thetW 
was  a  titne  when  a  seat  in  parliament  was  deemed  a 
burthen,  from  which  individuals  desired  to  be  exempt. 
Arbitrary  executive  power  was  alone  the  object  of  am-' 
bition:  to  talk,  advise,  and  discuss,  could,  in  fact, 
scarcely  be  a  valuable  privilege  at  a  period  when  pub- 
ic opinion  was  not  of  consequence  sufficient  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  be  its  constituted  organ. 

At  Berne,  the  form  of  government  remained  much 
more  stationary  than  in  any  of  the  other  cantons  ;'  and 
and  an  aristocracy,  ever  heroic  in  the  field,  just,  pru- 
dent, economical,  though  somewhat  arbitrary  at  home,, 
preserved  unimpaired  the  ascendency  acquired  by  tJie 
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repd)lfc,<a^tt%nam^ 
neirtdiijfrgeta^^ 

diminished  t|y  luxury  or  esjf&vagance*  and  new  in* 
creased  by  any  species  of  emolument,  except  that 
arising  from  the  office  of  bailiff  in  th?  provinces;,  or 
fan  military  service  abroad.  The  ornament*  said 
Jurnitu&erf  their  bouses*  heir-loons  of  the  waH,  and 
the  cupboard*,  costly  once,  but  never  changed,  vnste 
ttetptide.iof  the.  tapth.  generation  as  much  as  of  the 
first .  Lajge  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  richly*  carved* 
with  devices  apd  armorial  bearings*  coats,  of  mail,  and 
tfardborses*  are  described  witji  complacency  in  thoif 
legacies  to  their  friends,  :  -  :* 

In  all  private  femily-concertis,  the  monks  and  19ns 
(bigwds:  and  beguinea)  had  long  been  the  chjefdi-f 
rectors ;  no  s#ur  of  consequence,  and  particularly  no 
marriage,  was  effecjted  without  their  interference ;  and 
thenunsvhadonthi&accdu^ 

an c^MrD|)rious, appellation/  The  Scandalous. schikn 
in  the  Il(Hiushchnixiliad  drawn  the  attention  of  Christ 

*  mi  4 

tendojp  to  the  many  glaring  abuses  of  the  moitaatio 
ordjscs,  and  brought  on  their  uniTers^disgmtetittQ^gtb 
out  Switzerland*  At  fferne,  a  learned  Dominwyn,  Ni> 
colas  de  landau,  who.  bad*  studied'*  the  great  books 
etained  to;  the!  library  ibf  hislcdiiveBt,"  preached 
^ainst.thaBeiabuftes  withaeal  and  success.  .  •  , 

*  The  value  of  the  furniture  of  a  Bernese  patrician,  called  Zeguti, 
as  ascertained  by  his  last  will,  A.  D.  1367,  was  equal  to'th^  public 
revenue  of  the  city  for  one  year. 


XMkftt*:  rf  mtltm  ihM><iofc  uataiti*mv  nil 
ifemtenad!  ia  tintf< ptimii  AfaftiguittprAhMigbfeitiMHi 
aetaes  fortunate  to  empai  wiife  the  .jfepoMfciaf a 
fine 


I' 


;o  ^Eriboqrg  and;  Ldusatiile  the:  xdiginaw.cgmamf 
hftaefttm»;^y  aibao^toi    At  Baste  ittqpi  wot 
taaliyieapelled,  frtedtoy  itigrotain^ 
fitanaaafcyx  •  •  .  />ci-t.:-j .  •.- 

A.  trifling*  dispute;  befcwaeert  ttoif^ascinti  aaAiInf rglu 
dw  of  3ug  war  fcttawwL  bgi  the  ipvrtrtigatfcn  .and 
finaLliacisioacrf  aa  ^  IBtm 

jaaaaarits;  ohnmrei  an>  equal  rigtttoeib  (ha  bafghfite*  to 
the  keeping  of  the  seal  and  baanar  of  ttoicaata*  #  ISbi 
hwrghnTft  insieted  i^K»lfeeb)wibiaLf e  right^  founded 
aibltafp  established  cuetcto^  ai^^jfafed  te  thbKfmt} 
federates,  as.  bound'  to  protect  e^ciatki^  institutions; 
token callacbapon aatb doL  The>peaj»BtB/4ap^^thd 
tight  o£  the  HeLvetic  Leagtietovm^ 
oat  concerns^  aod^  Aided  by  fctto., country*  pasp^e  of 
&bwyt^,.auiie(Lthei^pcMA  hy  iforoej;  :hdUiaffl)itrmy  of 
tafr  thoasand  men,  dent  £y  *ha  Unkad  CSanWn%  soort 
eofiiprfledlhe^a  to  yield  r  Bai&^jhf^ijam^Mxm,  to  pay 
the  eapOTBCB  of  tiw  fedar^irtioop^.  Thtoiri£ht;osdi*jr* 
eid^  Jwxt  o£theHririatatel^giuef  to  irahfitaift  efciftiiag 
inrfitedaqn^,f  lowghtv-  inartful  hiiidb;  tafcomt  ifooi&b 
power  of  overttawring  than* ; .  and  tiatf fedotfclr  bca^ 

:  *  The  priesU  gouvernanies  bnty  were  thrown  into  prison*  ,fot  pre* 
feUmirfgfo  return  after  they  had  beenorice  driven,  awgy, " .  '\ 
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ti avav  at  pmm  ««§bt  <*m  be  uafe  «fc 
ajtonpa**)  fhdkefe«&  the  ^«wttmonte>iirtorone.  •  fct 
Ifcg^aW  inttlfe  Uitited  Steles,  any  ftttcfequjtoeilafe 
this,  acoOnpa&ied  **dth  acta  of  tioJenoe,  midttWaladt 
to.  %  legal psotfBoitMm  of  the/  fei&vidNais'  aflfentaatof 
thwo-aotB, -writhe  rig*  ©£ fceapiAg  thoaedttodibaa*. 
oaf/rtMiiafktolttiieftoiLd  Bi* 

Sw»  judges jre,  infect,  awa-fcemof  tfcegpronnwrt^ 
their  jgaitrto  axe  etinaideaad<  as.taanchea  of  the  ekeou* 
tw#4fi|iEuteant,  and  tkecofots.  pasties  to  all;  eeaofcgtafc 
tonal  diapalcMkv  a&tlat'  hs  ;du~asroa!ttrtjrh*%:whsBB'<thD 
dunfeaanr  «£  pontar  i&  undeMJobdv  ti»  JMflkahIidef«rti-' 
maafe  bmmg  altogether  iadfipeJwfent  betb  of  the.eiei«J 
tfemaaAlayalaiiwe  dtapartwerita^  a^afae^rflkapBopleJt 
faritethi  natural  aad.  safe  uflipjw  b^een^tfaenii  ') 
-  iVe.toft* afcmriy  aUudad  to  the  wading  power** 
tlte-fewbHoidt,  and  to  the  3ert  t)f  fetalityithatdeenwer 
i&rjm$wb  ItsoL:  their  JKtfdmete  aaid  ooaqnalons  n^arf 
i^;  tfa««*at  ewu«B  pcDgfMtrity  ov  laagtlife.  Otho/Jfie 
latttoai  -thtepowwibi  fimi%<  etf  Grandson,  an  the*  Left* 
(^NewiM^paFithadanthe^th  of  /Angusty 1(897,  i| 
judiott*  aaviiit  with  Gecftfd  d$&anva$eB*.,  Nu»* 
W«  disdii*  the  Crusade*,  The  ha*  66  tin :  Monghab 
cons  fen  toy  the  hand  of  a  Janissary,  in  Palestine*: 
Bagg^iBodi^ebufiy^hefTjdJoionce  threatened  theory 
eaiataaoe.of  Hateetift,  wadkSied  at  NioopoHs.  Theati 
ettaternt  expeditioas  did  indeed  destroy  many;  tout 
■    ••'.;  i  •■•■•':  ■  .  ■  .-  .•       >  '/.'  bo*  r  v.':( 
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ttey  rmned  more:  thbee  who  returned  wit&Jifc,  eten' 
lading  themselves  dispossessed  of  their  estat^-or 
aWe  onLyx  to  redeem  them  by  the*  alienation  rfuSwb 
iooet  vafcjabie  sedgnoirial  right*  tb  their  vaspal&  ^ 
lo  Both  lord  and  vassal  were  daily  becoming  ^rnore 
eager  to  be  admitted  citoeM  of  the  towns,  *  favour 
*hich  they  oftemobtained  at  one  and  the  sstooetkue^ 
ttewtoy  acquiring  an  <iqual  ri^ht  to  the  protection? 
and,  incase  of  dispute,:  to  the  mediation  of  »their^o^ 
bmghers ;  and  thus, t  the  very,  men  whose  Jfiofiticai 
existence,  as  republicans,  was  founded;  upon  ;t&e  bve&J 
throw  oft  feudal  power,  becara  -(the  Bernpse  parttcu* 
lady)  umpires  between  thqir  former  masters  and  ttoeir 
firmer  fdJownseifs,  .and:  in  most  citccunstaiK^g  held> 
thebalaricewiAscmpubus  impartiality.  ^  In  reflect, 
the  magistrates  or  minister  of  those  governments, 
which  Jiaye  had  the  moot  popular  origin,  tAajy,  pop 
haps,  cm  sudi  occasions^  be  ibest  trusted  with  tbe~cause 
efipower,  and  least  suspected  of  aaa excessive  leanings 
towards  the  people.  Compelled  so  often  at  hoaae  U> 
yield  their  own  will,  and  to  <cnirb  their  propensity  to* 
arbitrary  m&isures,  they  I  aire  thfe  more  disposed  to  in-i. 
dulge  in  them  abroad,  ^even  when  it  is  not  on  their  own 
aooount.  \ 

As, applying  to  the  claifns  of  co4>urgh<irship,  we 
hew  father  •<?,  curtate  dtfail  of  the  conduct  of  a  baron,, 
who  began  hostilities  against  Basle  with  only  nine* 
men,  and  who,  lying  in  ambuscade  to  carry  off  some 
burghers,  was  himself  taken  prisoner.    The  diet  was 
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then  fitting  at  Zofingen,  and  as  he  had  taken  the  pre* 
qaution  to  get  himself  admitted  a  burgher  of  Soleure, 
fee  claimed  the  protection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
the  deputies  of  that  town  formally  repaired  to  the  inn 
of  the  Basle  deputies,  to  request  that  he  might  be  set 
at  Uberty.  Upon  this  visit,  the  Basle  deputies  having 
fifst  presented  them  with  a  cup  of  wine,  then  with 
toasts  sopped  in  wine,  and  powdered  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  agreed  to  their  demand,  and  thus  ended 
the  enterprise  of  the  noble  baron !  The  abuse  of 
petty  warfare  was  carried  so  far,  that  single  adven- 
turers presumed  to  send  regular  declarations  of  hosti- 
lity, in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  gallows,  if  taken  in 
their  predatory  expeditions. 

Judicial  combats  were  in  some  cases  sanctioned  by 
law.  Any  individual  accusing  another  of  a  crime  was 
admitted  to  prove  it  by  witnesses,  or  by  single  com- 
bat ;  but  if  he  did  not  succeed,  his  adversary  had  a 
right  to  trample  upon  him.  Any  one  introducing  him- 
self into  a  house  by  force,  after  the  evening  bell,  might 
be  killed  by  the  occupier ;  and  if  the  homicide  had  no 
witnesses,  he  was  allowed  to  come  into  court  with 
"  Three  straws  of  the  thatch  of  his  own  roof,  or  his 
dog,  or  the  cat  that  lay  on  the  hearth,  or  the  cock 
watching  by  the  hens."  The  idea  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  meanest  creature  or  thing  might  be 
the  instrument  of  Providence  for  the  detection  of 
falsehood. 

Two  men  of  Glaiis,  near  relations,  were  walking 

Vol.  II.  M 
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together  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  One  of  them; 
who  was  heir  to  the  other,  pushed  him  over.  By  a 
singular  hazard,  the  fall  did  not  prove  fetal ;  and  an 
accusation  was  of  course  brought  against  the  aggressor, 
who  invented  a  counter  accusation  in  his  own  defence: 
The  parties  were  closely  examined  by  the  judges ; 
both  put  to  the  rack !  but  each  persisting  in  his  own 
statement,  the  truth  remained  undiscovered.  At  length 
the  general  assembly  (the  people)  ordained  that  the 
cause  should  be  tried  by  judicial  combat.  The  two 
champions  met  in  the  public  square  before  the  church 
of  Glaris,  the  12th  of  August,  1423,  entering  the  lists 
stripped  to  their  shirts  and  drawers,  their  drawn 
swords  in  their  hands.  The  Landamman  Isehudi,  and 
sixty  judges,  sat  round,  with  the  inhabitants  behind 
them,  all  except  the  relatives  of  the  parties.  At  a 
signal,  the  combatants  engaged,  they  fought  long,  and 
for  a  time  with  very  equal  success  ;  at  length  the  in- 
nocent man  was  victorious,  and  his  adversary,  as  he 
lay  weltering  in  his  blood,  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
his  fete. 

Private  combats  were  authorized  by  custom  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  even  when  they  had  no  judicial  ob- 
ject. In  1428,  a  Spaniard,  being  at  Basle,  called  out 
on  the  public  square,  in  the  style  of  Imight-errantry, 
"lam  born  of  a  noble  family,  I  have  travelled  in  a 
hundred  different  countries,  and  seen  a  thousand  towns, 
but  have  never  met  with  any  bold  enough  to  measure 
his  sword  with  Don  Juan  de  Merlo."    This  arrogance 
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was  resented  by  the  noble  Henry  de  Ramstein,  who 
threw  down  bis  gauntlet.  The  conditions  of  the  com- 
bat were,  that  each  of  the  knights  should  try  a  thrust 
of  the  lance,  three  strokes  of  the  battle-axe,  and  forty 
of  the  sword.  They  fought  on  the  great  square  before 
the  cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  the  Alaigrave,  Wil- 
liam de  Retelm,  and  five  other  noblemen,  judges  of 
Hm  oprnfea*.  A  multitude  of  buggfeers  and  knights 
1wmg;«ag0j&bledimJb« 

tittitioBP  were  token  by  the  nwygirtaales  for  rtfaa  safety 
efftetown.  Add&oeal  &mda  wens  ffeood  *t  the 
&m>bx»mmti  jprtnelled4he^tr«et|8,  and  armed  boat* 
rami  before  Ae  town.  The  two  «haofft^jdisak»]rt 
ed  gjwat  sftgro,  akdl.wt^oiHage,  wfthout<deiitg<aa#h 
c^rin^Jbffnxbe^  ef«ei)rBeyfdad  in  steel,  and 
wither  bid  *  deeded  advantage.  Dm  3*m  was 
kswfhjte^on  4he«ooasion. 
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CHAPTER  XVIH. 

Temporary  Occupation  of  Val  Levantina  by  the  Waldstetten— Union  of  the 
Ursernthal  with  Uri — The  Right  of  criminal  Justice— Transferable  Pro- 
perty—Appenzel— Its  Wars— Bravery  of  the  People— Obtains  its  Inde- 
pendence. 

A.  D#        Some  pe&saftts  of  Uri  and  Underwalden; 

140*-  driving  their  cattle  to  the  great  annual  fair  of 
Valeze  in  the  Milanese,  had  their  oxeri  and  horses  taken 
from  them  by  the  custom-house  officers  of  the  Duke 
Galeas  Viseonti.  The  Cantons  having  in  vain  expostu- 
lated, assembled  some  troops,  crossed  the  St.  Grothard, 
afcd  appear  ing  unexpectedly  in  the  valley  of  Levantina, 
received  the  ready  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
returned  home -satisfied  with  having  secured  this  im- 
portant entrance  into  Italy.  For  swne  years  they 
held  it  undisturbed ;  but  threatened  at  last  by  "the  sons 
of  Visconti,  they  repassed  the  Alps,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  again  silenced  all  opposition,  and  secured  for 
their  allies  in  the  valley  those  rights  which  they  had 
originally  undertaken  to  protect,  as  well  as  a  safe  and 
free  passage  for  themselves. 

In  treating  with  the  Italians,  the  Swiss,  always 
their  inferior  in  diplomatic  art,  were  sure  of  carrying 
their  point  another  way.  Happy  if,  the  possession  of 
their  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  old  world  satisfying 
their  ambition,  they  had  been  contented  with  guarding 
its  approaches ! 
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The  shepherds  of  Val  Levantina  having  received 
some  injury  from  those  of  Val  d'  Ossola,  or  Eschen- 
thai,  the  Swiss,  as  their  protectors,  remonstrated 
with  the  Milanese  barons  of  Val  d'  Ossola,  but  were 
treated  with  derision  and  contempt.  An  immediate 
invasion  through  the  wild  pass  of  the  Simplon  showed 
to  these  imprudent  lords  the  rashness  of  their  AaD< 
conduct.  They  sought  safety  in  flight,  the  Wl0# 
whole  valley  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  Swisff 
marched  back  to  their  mountains,  leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison at  Duomo  d9  Ossola.  But  the  barons  having 
surprised  and  retaken  the  town  soon  after  their  de- 
parture, they  crossed  the  Alps  again,  and  A  Vm 
once  more  established  their  authority,  with  141J* 
the  same  success,  although  not  without  more  opposi- 
tion. The  castle  of  Facino*ean  was  blown  up,  by 
means  of  a  mine*,  and  the  garrison  buried  under  ittr 
ruins;  the  fort  of  Duomo  d' Ossola  destroyed,  and* 
many  other  strong  holds  taken.  Incapable  of  defend- 
ing it,  the  nobles  now  sold  the  Eschenthal  to  the  Count* 
of  Savoy,  and  this  prince  sending  troops  through  the 
Valais,  and  over  the  Simplon,  whilst  Carmignola,  the 
best  general  then  ifi  Italy,  advanced  with  the  Milanese 
forces  from  the  southern  side,  the  Waldstetten,  unpre- 
pared for  this  double  attack,  evacuated  the  country. 

At  the  northern  foot  of  St.  Gothard  was  another 

•i  This  is  the  first  time  that  gunpowder  is  mentioned  in  the  Hel- 
vetic wars.    The  confederates  also  appear  to  have  had  a  great  gyn.  * 
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taBey ,  the  Ursenrfhafc* *  fidf  erf  the  eHiperor,  tout  go  in* 
considerable,  thai  tkej  fed  forgotten  to  bestow  the* 
feudal  investiture.  After  marty  years,  a  capitaftcrimcJ 
wa&  conrfnitted  to  the!  valley,  and  the  iahabilanUii  the» 
perceived*:  firf  the  first  time,  that  (they  hid  ito  judgfc  to 
take  cbgnbfance  of.it.  In  this  emergency  they  jipptiedi 
to  Uri,  tbelaridaBHaaa  off  that  e&ntoifc  having  befflwcoHr 
stltixted  Wgh  justiciary  by  Ike  emperor,  and  two  judges* 
were  ftenlt  to  themikm  Msf  tribute^  From  tins  timev 
Urserta  and  Uri  formed  only  one  contoum,  but  th© 
fetter  rfeimiiied  exclufeWely  die  seat  of  justice.  It  was 
Gertainty  a  strange  percaptkafc  of  the  right  of  ioflictnig. 
punishment  on  crisoinals,  thud  to  imagine  that  ifcoduld 
be  alienated  like  private  property  ^  bodght  and  sold  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  or  bestowed  as  a  free  gift  tor 
oblige  a  friend;  and  thai  the  iictense  <d  a  foreign  prince 
was  necessary  *  knd  qqxM  give  the  right  tohaiig  a  man 
Abroad !  Ye*  this  taction  kept  its  ground  in  <SwitMi?* 
latad,kiiag  aflerevw/otherkka  of  political  dep^ndenoe 
on  thd  ertfpefror  bad  be&i  shaken  off 

A.  i).  T^16  sootaded  and  hitherto  submissive  dfep* 
1402,  herds  of  Apptozed  Were  die  *ext  to  fi»sertit4leir 
rights  and  resist  oppression.  The  cai»ll*]f  ier  a$t  item 
lated  group  of  triouiltaiiis,  forming  the  left; boundary  of 
the  valley  of  the!  Rhine,  near  thfeti  riser's  «mjbrariceinta 
the  lake  of  Constant;  it  bad  been  added  by  Tjtar- 
chase  to  the  extensive  tracts  which  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  originally  granted  to  the  founders  of  the 
abbey  6f  St.  dall.    Under  the  paternal  care  of  the 
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mooted  tfe  country,  once  a  desert,  long  continued  to 
advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  until  one  of  the 
abbots,  abusing  his  power,  imposed  exorbitant  charges 
upon  the  people,  accompanied,  on  the  part  of  his 
bailiflk,  by  every  aggravation  of  insult  and  cruelty. 
It  is  upon,  record  that,  fix  their  amusement,  they  wee- 
Tied  the  peasants  with  Large  dogs.  The  mountaineers 
long  brooded  in  silence  over  their  injuries,  and  at 
length  a  league  was  secretly  formed  between  four  of 
the  principal  districts.  On  the  appointed  day  they 
appeared  in  arms*  and  the  petty  tyrants  quickly  fled, 
abandoning  their  castles.  The  abbot  implored  as- 
sistance Scorn  the  imperial  towns  upon  the  lake :  an 
unavailing  arbitration  took  {dace,  but  the  vexations  of 
4he  bailiffs  soon  re-cornmenced 

Appenzel  then  applied  to  the  Cantons  to  be  *d- 
imtted  into  their  league,  but  was  refused  by  all  but 
die  Scbwytz;  who*  however*  only  sent  aa  experienced 
officer  to  head  them  in  the  field,  and*  as  it  likewise 
appears,  a  landamman  to  direct  their  affiurs.  Gloria, 
precluded  by  her  terms  of  union  from  forming  a 
separate  alliance,  did  not  prevent  200  of  her  young 
raen&om  engaging  in  the  war.  The  result  was*  as 
oft  all  similar  occasions  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
favourable  to  the  patriots.  With  an  army  of  A.  ^ 
2500  men,  they  defeated  their  opponents  at  1408a 
Speicher ;  after  which,  feeling  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, the  men  of  Appenzel  dismissed  their  friends, 
with  600  suits  of  steel  armour  and  four  banners,  as 
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their  sfiare  of  the  booty  V  and  might  now  perhaps  have 
terminated,  by  compromise,  the  feudatory  war,  which 
still  continued,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Austria  declared 
his  intention  of  defending  the  abbot,  and  of  marching 
with  his  vassals,  and  those,  of  the  nobles  of  Thurgovia, 
to  humble  the  insolent  shepherds.  They,  however, 
had  also  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  Count  Rodolph 
of  Werdenburg,  of  the  race  of  Montfort — a  man  of 
high  reputation,  and  inimical  to  the  Duke  for  seme  of- 
fence committed  against  his  family.  Having  fortified 
the  passes  of  their  mountains,  under  his  direction, 
they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  which  com- 

a.d.     nienced  in  two  places,  on  the  17th  of  June. 

1405.  Qne  diyision  of  the  Duke's  army,  which  had 
come  round  by  the  Rheinthal,  forced  the  entrench- 
ments at  the  foot  of  the  Stoss  under  Gaiss,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  hill,  by  paths  now  rendered  slippery  and 
difficult  by  heavy  rain,  whilst  the  shepherds"  were  roik 
ing  down  trunks  of  trees  and  stones  collected  for  that 
purpose,  and  fighting,  whenever  they  came  to  close 
encounter,  with  the  most  desperrite  valour.  One  mate; 
Uly  Rotoech  by  name,  planting  his  back  against  a 
chalet,  sustained  alone  the  attack  of  twelve  assailants; 
and,  after  killing  five  of  them,  suffered  himself  to  be 
consumed  with  the  building,  to  which  they  had  set 
fire  behind  him,  rather  than  surrender.  The  assailants 
were  already  exhausted  by  a  laborious  ascent  oyer 
grounds  so  well  defended,  when  Count  Rodolph  and 
his. men,  barefooted;  in  order  to  tread  more  surely 
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upon  the  wet  grass,  haft  their  positions  and  came  down 
with  loud  shouts  to  meet  them.  The  charge  was,  how- 
ever, received  with  great  steadiness,  and  the  ground 
disputed  for  six  hours  longer,  until  a  stratagem  in- 
duced the  Austrians  to  retreat :  the  women  of  Appen- 
zel, disguised  like  men,  appearing  in  great  numbers 
among  the  woods  and  precipices  on  their  flank,  were 
mistaken  for  fresh  troops  about  to  turn  them.  Em- 
barrassed on  their  retreat  by  the  entrenchment  they 
had  passed  in  the  morning,  the  Austrians  were  at 
length  thrown  into  disorder,  and  a  great  carnage  en- 
sued. In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  himself,  at  the 
head  of  the  other  division,  had  penetrated  to  the 
town  of  St.  Gall,  but  found  himself  unable  to  take  it, 
or  to  advance  further,  and  was  on  his  return  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who  watched  his  motions 
from  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Hauptlisberg,  and 
lost  many  of  his  noble  followers.  Unwilling  to  leave 
the  country  without  taking  signal  vengeance  for  the 
double  disgrace  his  arms  had  experienced  in  one  day  \ 
he  feigned  soon  after  a  retreat  towards  the  Tyrol,  and, 
turning  suddenly  to  the  right,  began  to  ascend  the 
Wolfshadde,  towards  the  village  of  Appenzel ;  but 
the  people,  secretly  informed  by  a  woman  about  the 
camp,  wete  prepared  to  receive  the  Austrians,  killed 
at  least  ten  men  for  every  one  of  their  own  that  fell, 
and  gave  them  a  final  repulse.  The  Duke,  in  de- 
spair, returned  to  Inspruck.  Their  warlike  achieve- 
ments raised  the  fame  of  the  men  of  Appenzel  even 
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above  that  of  the  other  Sarins,  and  thesr  tottiance  was 
how  soaght  after  by  all  their  neighbours:  with  St 
Gall  they  made  a  treaty  >  offensive  and  defensive,  far 
nine  years,  teceptiononly  being  made,  on  the  part  of 
St.  Gtadl^iniaarowr  of  the  iiofyeriai  tovms^  during  ooe 
year,,  on  account  of  a  truce  between  them ;  and,  on 
the  part  of  Appenzelr  in  favour  of  Schwytz,  on  account 
of  their  perpetual  co-burghership  .with  that  canton. 
Both  parties  reserved  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  &bl- 
pirey  which  were  yet  held  paramount 

Thejaaenof  Appenzei  and  of  St  Gall  now  retaliated 
at  leisure  upon  the  Duke  .of  Austria far  his  unpro- 
voked aggression.  Sixteen  hundred  of  them  overran 
his  lands,  and  those  of  his  vassals,  along  the  course  of 
the  Rhine,  on  the  lake  of  Walien&tadt,  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  and  in  the  Tyrol,  no  where  opggfted  by  the 
peasants>who  probably  favoured  their  cause  in  seccfA*. 
Hey  testified  their  gratitude  to  the  Count  of  Werdenr 
burg,  by  reinstating  him  in  the  patrimony  taken  from 
him  by  the  duke ;  and  to  their  good  allies  of  SchWytz, 
by  the,  gift  of  a  valuable  tract  of  land  between  the 
lakes  of  WaBenfitodt  and  Zurich,  beiflfe  a  part  of  their 
late  conquests. 

The  confederated  Cantgro*  for  from  entering  frankly 
into  the  war,  and  supporting  AppgQfsel  and  St  Gall  in 
their  invaaion  of  the  Tyrol,  wbese  a  bulwark  o£  hardy 

*  An  Austrian  banner,  taton  by  the  Appenzel  men  on  some  occa- 
sion, had  written  upon  it,  "  The  devil  take  us,  if  we  do  not  bcUt  tfiest 
ckramsl9*         ,  L 


rq^biicacugfet  hdve  fcfen  fomed  sufficient  to  abut 
ou*  the  Gw»itnft  ftoal Jtejy  loir  ever,  forbade  the  ac- 
ceptance if  their  gift  to  Sdhwytz*  as  Ktoeiy  to  involve 
them  in  die  war. 

The  coriquerors  weife  compelled  to  retrace  their 
steps ;  yet  they  did  it  so  leisurely,  that  they  took  and 
destroyed  all  the  eastks  m  their  way.  Hating  reached 
tteitf  woutjt^ina  in  safety,  the  tapn  of  Appease!  eoir 
ptoyed  rthe  Iitog  winter  nigh**  tb^t.ensned,  in  recount- 
ing  4h6  achievements  of  the  late  wender&t  campaign 
whilst  thery  prepared  for  the  next  by  giving  a  new 
point  to  the  haiberd,  and  a  fresh  edge  to  the  sword. 
They  needed  no  other  weapons — strength  of  arm  was 
tbeit  ordnance,  the  enemy's  country  their  magazine, 
Such  was  the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  and  manmfe 
thai  on  one  Occasion*  they  carried  away  settle  casks  of 
pepper :  found  aiaofi^  the  plunder,  but  abandoned  a 
quantity  of  pJaJe,  as  less  to  their  taste. 

The  men  of  St.  Gall  bad  other  cared :  the  abbot 
having  withdrawn  himself,  earned  away  the  relics, 
and  left  no  priesto  to  perform  the  service.  Deter- 
mined to  have  redress,  they  marched  in  sufficient 
force  jto  Wyl,  where  the  abbot  was,  besieged,  and 
finally  brought  him  back  to  say  mass  against  his  will. 
Humbled  by  a  long  course  of  ill-fortune,  the  abbot, 
resigning  himself  to  his  fate,  entreated  the  council  and 
landamman  to  take  him  under  their  protection. 

For  five  years  the  confederated  peasants  pursued 
their  extraordinary  tide  of  success ;  but  being  at  last 
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defeated  before  Bregenz,  with  a  heavy  joss  of  men 
and  battering  engines  (one  of  which  threw  stones  half 
a  ton  in  weight),  they  consented  to  refer  their  causeto 
the  Emperor ;  and  accordingly  appeared,  as  well  as 
the  deputies  of  Austria,  at  Constance,  the  ensuing 
spring.  The  defence  they  made  in  the  court  was  not 
unworthy  of  their  prowess  in  the  field.  They  stated 
their  grievances,  their  long  sufferings  under  the  bailiffs, 
and  the  partiality  of  a  former  judge.  "  When  we  re- 
fused to  submit  to  an  unjust  sentence,"  they  said, "  we 
should  have  been  cited  before  the  Chief  of  the  Em- 
pire ;'*  (always  the  empire)  "  instead  of  which  they 
made  war  upon  us :  what  could  we  do  but  defend  our- 
selves V  Four  imperial  commissioners  conducted  the 
inquiry,  which  lasted  three  weeks  ;  and,  without  con- 
demning the  resistance  of  the  peasants,  they  declared 
the  example  so  dangerous,  that  the  alliances  they  had 
entered  into  wete  annulled :  seignorial  rights*  wete 
reinstated,  but  no  damages  were  awarded  for  the 
ruined  castles,  not  to  be  rebuilt  without  leave  from 
the  Emperor.  The  peasants  appeared  to  submit  to  a 
decision  with  which  they  were  far  from  satisfied,  well 
assured  of  maintaining  in  fact  their  independence. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Duke  of  Austria  invade*  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine— Appeniel  admitted  into 
the  Helvetic  League— The  Eight  Cantons  and  their  Allies  acknowledged, 
after  a  War  of  one  Hundred  Year*— Great  Schism,  and  Council  of  Con- 
stance—Duke of  Austria's  Territories  seized  by  the  Swiss— John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague— The  Pope  aud  the  Emperor  travel  through  Switzerland. 

No  peace  oould  be  very  lasting  in  those  times  of 
restless  activity,  nor  any  war  waged  very  long.  Fre- 
derick, Duke  of  Austria,  entered  the  Rheinthal  again, 
with  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  reinforced  after- 
wards  to  more  than  double  that  number,  intending  to 
take  it  from  the  Count  Rodolph  of  Werdenberg,  the 
ally  of  Appenzel.  The  inhabitants  set  fire  themselves 
to  such  of  their  towns  as  they  oould  not  defend,  and 
retired  into  the  mountains.  Hie  invading  army  was 
commanded  by  the  Duke  in  person,  and  attended 
with  numerous  bands  of  music,  and  a  multitude  of 
women.  The  Duke,  mounted  on  a  caparisoned  steed, 
displayed,  with  complacency,  the  martial  graces  of 
his  fine  person,  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  at  the 
head  of  his  knights,  scarcely  inferior  to  him  in  the 
splendour  of  their  cumbersome  accoutrements.  They 
paraded  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  assist- 
ing the  inhabitants  in  the  destruction  of  their  own 
dwellings,  but  did  not  venture  to  follow  them  into  the 
mountains  on  either  side :  the  Duke  retired  in  the  same 
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order  he  had  come,  at  his  own  time,  and  could  boast 
he  had  not  been  beaten. 

It  was  of  great  importance  for  the  people  of  Appen- 
zel  to  be  admitted  i»$d  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  and 
they  were  at  last  made  perpetual  co-burghers  of  the 
other  sewn  cantons;  although  not  "on  equal  terms. 
They  wemto  asakt  ^he.ooufefecacy  at  all  tuaes  and 
on  all  occasions ;  but  the  confederacy  was  not  to  assist 
them,  unless  they  approved  of  the  war  in  which  they 
engaged :  some  such  inequality,  was  observable  in 
most  cases  where  anew  csmtosi  was  admitted. 

cesses-  made  tpeane  wdKh  the  town,  but  against    im* 
the  menudf  Appdnz&L  he  retiewfti  1he  b«axrf  the  a» 
pike  .and  the  papal  eiJcpminHnicatiQn ;  both  of  iwhifch, 
however,  finding  thstt  their  cattle  contkmsd  tothijiire 
a*  usual,  the  kmlsipen  soon  teamed  to  disregard 

After  some  'years  <*f  uncertain  warfare,  tte:  dispute 
was  referred  to  fourteen  arbitrators  (named  by  Zmrick* 
the  four  Waddstetten,  and  Giaris),  who,  after  sitting 
ne&rfy  a  twelvemonth,  came  to  a  decision  of  wheat 
both  sides  complained ;  akboagh the  abbot,  feeing  the 
weakest,  was  wiiliiig  to  abide  by  it*  whilst  the  men  of 
Appenzd,  defying  both  their  ad^ea^vy  and  Aedraiiji^ 
trafor£,  declared  that  their  mountains  might  e>made 
their  graves,  but  that  they  would  not  yield  with  life. 
This  pertinacity  brought  upon  them  a  daogerotis  ene- 
my, Frederick  de  Tokenbuig,  *he  most  pcnrei&lfaamn 
of  the  Rheinthal,  an  ally  of  the  abbot,  and  Ktearise x 
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burgher  of  Zurich*  to  which  town  net  Wing  able  to 
peesuade  Appenzel  to  appeal*  be,  in  alliance  with 
Schwytz,  proceeded  to  hostilities,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
one  campaign  having  been  victorious  in  three  battles 
ant  of  fire*  brought  the  stubborn  republicans  to  consent 
to  a  treaty,  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  award, 
which  finally  settled  all  contending  claims. 
A  D  About  this  time  the  house  of  Austria, 
U2S-  making  a  last  effort  to  seduce  Basle,  as* 
semhled  the  fauces  of  mora  than  250  barons  and  im- 
perial cities  before  the  town,  which  at  first  reckoned 
only  5000  warlike  burghers,  fait  the  number  was 
rapidly  increased  by  granting  the  same  character  to 
every:  one  who  joined  them  with  a  coat  of  mail,  an 
open  helmet,  and  iron  glares.  On  their  part,  the  be* 
siegers  created  a  great  number  of  knights ;  yet,  soon 
exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  campaign,  they 
concluded  a  hasty  peace,  withouthaviflg  accomplished 
any  of  the  objects  for  which  they  had  begun  hosti* 
lities.  The  imperial  towns,  which  had  been  uib 
willingly  drawn  into  this  war  against  Basle,  now  en- 
tered into  a  league  against  the  nobles  for  common 
defence,  and  the  protection  of  their  burghers  tea- 
ratting  in  foreign  countries.  This  sort  of  individual 
protection  was  so  effectual,  that  the  people  of  Zurich 
having  learned  that  an  inhabitant  of  another  town, 
whom  they  had  made  their  co-burgher,  was  detained, 
on  that  very  account,  a  prisoner  in  the  territory  of 
Kibourg,  sent  secretly  a  party  of  eighty  horse,  who 
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carried  off  William  de  Montfort,  lord-mortgagee*  of 
Kibourg,  as  he  was  out  on  a  boar-hunt.  They  also 
seized  some  burghers  of  Winterthur,  and  several 
nobles  of  Schaffhausen,  shut  them  up  in  the  tower  of 
Zurich,  and  detained  them  as  hostages  more  than 
two  years,  and  until  the  release  of  the  other  party. 
After  lasting,  more  than  a  century,  this  state  A.D. 
of  incessant  warfare  was  finally  checked  by  l412' 
truces  concluded  for  fifty  years  between  the  house  of 
Austria  and  the  Swiss,  by  which  the  eigljt  cantons, 
and  their  allies  of  Soleure  and  Appenzel,  were  ac- 
knowledged, and  their  conquests  secured  to  them ;  a 
mode  provided  for  the  arbitration  of  fixture  differences ; 
and  the  feudal  dues  of  Austria  declared  redeemable 
by  purchase ;  sixteen  neighbouring  towns  of  the 
hereditary,  dominions  of  Austria  desiring  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  peace. '  .   . 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  a  schism  bad  divided 
the  christian  world ;  three  rival  popes,  or  rather  three 
distinct  lines  of  popes,  at  one  time  contending  for  the 
tiara,  had  hurled  upon  each  other's  heads  the  thunders 
of  the  church,  and  doing  it  in  vain,  only  brought  the 
sacred  weapon  and  themselves  into  contempt.  In 
order  to  put  an  end  to  this  unparalleled  scandal,  and 
likewise  to  reform  the  gross  abuses  then  practising 
in  the  church,  Sigismond,  Emperor  of  Germany,  as- 
sembled a  general  council  at  Constance.  John  XXIII., 

*  Feudal  proprietor  by  right  of  a  mortgage* 
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one  of  the  popes,  attended ;  but  dissatisfied  with  the 
torn  a&tirg  woe  taking,  he  fled  secretly ,  and  was 
followed  try  HVederitir,  Duke  of  Austria;  who,  out  of 
opposition  to  the  emperor,  supported  his  cause,  and 
had  expected' to  divide  the  council,  but  the  influence 
of  the  emperor  prevailed;  and  the  council,  adding 
ffosh  scandal  to  all  that  had  gone  before,  excommu- 
nicated the  pope !  Frederic  was  likewise  excom- 
mumoaitAd,  and  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  his 
itiqttote  were  released  fronrtheir  allegiance,  and  those 
of  the  empire  were  Ordered  to  seize  his  person  and 
his  property  wherever  found.  The  material  part  of 
the  sentence  (against  his  possessions)  was  carried 
into  fuH  execution  by  Berne  principally,  and  by  Zu- 
rich and  Lucerne ;  but  to  the  Summons  of  the  em- 
peror, the  Waldstetten  answered,'  with  exemplary 
generosity,  "  that  having  lately  sworn  a  peace  for 
fifty  years  with  their  former  enemy  the  Duke,  they 
could  not  think  of  breaking  their  oath  merely  because 
he  was  unfortunate." 

Seventeen  towns  and  castles,  a  rich  and  extensive 
territory  between  the  Aar  and  the  Reims,  called 
Aargau,  fellto  the  share  of  Berne ;  Zurich  took  pos- 
session of  another  valuable  tract  contiguous  to  their 
own  lake,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Reuss.  Lu- 
cerne had  a  small  share,  and  even  the  Waldstetten 
overcame  their  scruples,  so  far  at  least  as  to  give 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  burning  down  the  castle 

of  Baden,  where  every  attack  against  their  liberty, 
YoulL  N 
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during  the  preceding  hundred  years,  had  been  planned 
by  the  ancestors  of  Frederic.  In  me  ww=fc  be  feat 
what  it  had  taken  his  family  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  to  acquire.  Switzerland  was,  of  jco&rae*  «a- 
teemed  the  gainer  by  these  changes;  but  the  gfeftft 
inequality  thus  introduced  between  the  cantons,  aftefr- 
waids  occasioned  jealousies,  and  disturbed  their  union* 
the  aristocracy  of  the  great  cantons  becoming  too  rich 
and  too  proud  for  the  simple  Waldstettan.  Although 
made  by  his  express  orders  and  those  of  die  council, 
Sigismond  appeared  to  hesitate  about  confirming 
these  acquisitions  to  the  confederates,  until  the  gift  of 
4500  florins  dissipated  Ins  objections. 

The  council  of  Constance  deposed  one  of  the  popfes, 
obtained  the  voluntary  resignation  of  another,  and 
overtaking  the  obstinacy  of  a  third,  who  was  shel- 
tered and  protected  by  tie  King  of  Arragon,  elected  9 
fourth,  whose  first  act  was  to  break  up  the  assembly. 

The  reform  of  the  church,  the  main  object  of  their 
being  called  together,  was  referred  to  die  next  council, 
to  be  held  in  ten  years !  and  thus  a  meeting,  the  most 
numerous  and  solemn  ever  held  in  Europe,  attended 
during  three  years  and  a  half  by  four  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  deputies  of  the  church,  by  representatives 
from  most  sovereigns*,  and  by  the  empetw  in  person, 
did  scarcely  any  thing  by  which  it  is  now  remembered^ 

*  Th«c©tt!K4l>adattr«^  to 

strangers,  who  kept  thirty  thousand  horses.  *•  « 
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except  dataiiiflg John  Hum,  again*  the  faith  «rf  an 
hnporkftpattsport,  and  burning  him  alive  with  Jerome 
of  Brague*  The  last  few  words  of  the  latter,  when  at 
tfee*ft*fae,  lirre  in  the  memory  of  man,  while  all  the 
uttdud  In  the  hall  of  the  council,  anelDt- 


Ifce  new  pope,  Mattin  V.,  traversed  all  Switzerland 
in  his  way  to  Italy,  and  the  chronicles  have  pkaerved 
*  detailed  account  of  the  honours  paid  hint  in  ihe  dif- 
imfat  town*,  accompanied  with  patriarchal  offerings. 
Ite  Bernese  atone  presented  him  with  a  hundred  and 
twetrty-fivn  bushels  of  the  beat  wheat,  fiajy  of  oatfA, 
eight  butta  of  odwtly  winea  from  Burgundy  ami  the 
Shin*  fight  &t  oxen*  forty  steep,  poultry,  fiafc  whale 
bflead,  and  wax  topers.  He  staid  ion  dayp  among 
them*  and  went  away  blessing  their  piety ,  little  draoa- 
ing  what  mfiddls  they  were  to  become  at  no  distant 
day.  •     .    . 

Befcie  the  meeting  of  the  council,  Sigiamond  had 
perfoamed  a  similar  journey,  and  had  been  entertained 
wWieq^aeal  by  the  magistrates  of  Berne;  but  the 
bill  of  costs  of  the  imperial  visitor's  entertafcntieitt  ex- 
hibited some  very  curious  items,  which  do  not  appear 


*  The  executioner  was  setting  the  pile  on  fire  behind  Jerome  of 
Prague,  that  he  might  not  tee  it. — "  You  may  light  it  before  me"  he 
said:  "  had  I  been  afraid,  I  should  not  be  here  M  this  hour/'9 — 
Poggio's  Letter  to  Aretino.  And  those  more  than  heroic  words, 
when  he  saw  a  woman  bringing  a  fagot  to  add  to  the  pile,  Sancta 
timpHcitasf 
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.in  the  case  of  his  holiness,  nor  could  with  any  regard 
to  decency.  The  liberal  attentions  of  the  Bernese 
suited,  the  taste  of  his  majesty,  for  he  expressed^hdm- 
seif  highly  pleased  ever  after.  An  illustrious  Italian, 
Poggio,  attending  the  council  of  Constance,  has  left 
amusing  details  of  the  innocent  grossness  of  the  na- 
tional manners  at  that  time,  which,  however^  shoidd 
be  read  in  Latin.  «•.*'.< 

.  •  A  few  months  after  the  separation  of  the  council, 
numerbus  troops  of  foreign  adventurerc  appeared  about 
the  country ;  they  spcAe  ah  unknown  language,  and 
their  complexion  as  well  as  general  appearance  marked 
them  from  the  south :  they  were  crafty,  and1  Ifadd  by 
begging  and  theft.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  ^wit- 
tiestappearance  on  record  of  the  people  called  Bohd- 
mtanb  on  the  continent.  Ischudi  and  others  mentabh 
them  as  inccedibiy  numerous  at  first,  but  seem  to  Ijave 
been  altogether  at  a  loss  about  their  true  history :  their 
ighdiwce,  ona  point  which  had  attracted  such  a  Share 
<>f  attention,  is  characteristic  of  the  age.  The  analysis 
4jf  tbe  language  of  these  people  has  since  proved  that 
they  were  a  tribe  of  Hindoos  (Zigheunes). 
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34a*a,a*tawofO»trauam    Wat  *f  Ac  Hmrttet-Jlltt  Swim  frrawi.by 
.  an  Italian  Army,  eig ht  times  their  own  number— Peace  with  the  Dvfc*  of 


About  this  time  the  people  of  the  Valais  eoCertoin- 
^>prokably  not  without  serious  cause,  *  strpog  feel- 
i«&of  reijentmeat.against  their  captain-general,  $ftsdir 
aid,  Bmqq  of  Bason,  chief  of  one  of  the  oldest,  proud- 
est, and  roost  powerful  &ntilftes  amongst  them,  com* 
menoed  proceedings  against  him  by  a  species  of  oetrar 
cism  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  called  La  Matza,  or 
Mazata,ifrom  the  heavy  club,  or  mace,  cut  at  one  end 
into  theiorm  of  a  mans  head,  which  was/ctuoriedaboat 
as  a  rallying  point  for  the  enemies  of  the  obnoweMf 
individual.  Every  person,  disposed  to  enter  the***to 
against  him,  planted  a  nail  ink  «mou«;  andRaroa 
soot*  saw  his  castles  assaulted,  plundered,  and  burnt,; 
Jris:  lands  confiscated,  andhim^elf  reduced  to  fly  for  his 
lifel;  His  coburghers  of  Berne,  occupied  by  the  council, 
and  indignant  besides  at  his  former  refusal  to  join  them 
against  Ahe  Duke  of  Savoy,  delaying  to  assist  hinvbe 
jaegdti^ted  once  more  with  the  duke,  which  served  fast 
toexasperate  his  opponents  still  further,  and  to  procure 
for  thqia  the  co-operation  of  the  Waldstetten,  who  had 
not  forgiven  the  loss  of  the  Eschenthal,  taken  from 
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them  in  consequence  of  the  free  passage  through  the 
Valais,  formerly  allowed  to  the  Savoyard  troops  fay 
this  very  Raron.  Berne,  however,  at  length  deciding 
to  take  part  in  his  favour,  the  Helvetic  league  was  in* 
volved  in  a  civil  war,  short  but  sanguinary,  in  which 
the  confederates'  per foriiied  prodigies  of  VAloiir,  and  dM 
infinite  mischief  to  one  another,  and  which  was  termi- 
nated by  a  very  unsatisfactory  arbitration,  fraught 
#ift  oteasions  for  future  quarrel- 
1  the  violation  of  the  safe  eonduct  in  the  penjottdf 
Jbtai  Htaes,  and  the  cruelty  of  hi*  fate,  produced 
gffevftus  results,  and  a  very  perverse  illustration  <£ 
the  aphorism,  that  "  th^  Wood  of  martyrs  is  th*  seed 
of  faith."  A  set  of  enthusiasts,  calling  themselves 
Huftsites,  and  professing  to  believe  that  John  Huss 
had  been  the  victim  of  art  impious  struggle  between 
the  antichrist  and  the  Divine  Being,  appeared  in  Bo- 
hernia;  and,  carrying  his  tenets  to  an  insane  exagge- 
rate, declared  their  resolution  to  extirpate  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  flesh,  and  to  enforce  the  thorough  refer* 
Bttati^h  of  the  church  by  fee  and  sword.  The  excesses 
wifcft,  acting  under  these  ideas,  they  committed, 
were  most  atrocious ;  and  all  efforts  to  check  thei* 
proving  vain,  a  crusade  was  preached,  and  the  forces 
of  Germany  mustered  against  them,  but  to  no  effect. 
Ah  army  of  150,000  men  meeting  them  ftefcr  Saaa, 
was  defeated  before  they  d^fo  the  sword,  by  the  sole 
'tetrdf  of  their  name.  A  second  and  a  third  army  eft- 
countered  the  same  disgrace.    Ordinary  mortals  were 
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no  oatofe  ftr  mi,  who  courted  danger  and  suffering 
in  the  good  cause  as  the  first  of  blessings,  and  who, 
death  in  battle  as  a  pasaport  to  heaven  for 
gave  no  quarter  to  other*.  Ztske,  their 
leader,  eonsideMd  hawelf;  like  Attiia,  aa  an  iaatra- 
mot  ia  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  chastiMment 
of  mankind.  EHiring  eighteen  years  they  remainedmas- 
ten  of  Bohemia ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
extended  their  ravages  nodi  beyond  it ;  and  at  length 
their  fanatic  spirit,  though  inaccessible  to  fear,  and 
unconquerable  by  force,  was  gradually  soothed  and 
dispelled  by  the  persuasions  and  concessions  of  the 
ctxncil,  which  continued  during  sixteen  years  sitting 


Italy  was  the  theatre  of  the  first  unsnocess-  AD 
fill  war  of  the  Swiss.  The  Duke  of  Milan  had  "" 
surprised  and  retaken  Bellinzana,  and  the  whole  valley 
LevantiliaL  The  cantons,  Berne  excepted,  undertook  to 
regain  possession  of  it,  and  sent  their  small  army  over 
the  9L  Gotfcard.  A  division,  composed  of  the  troop* 
of  Locc«e,  Underwald,  Uri,  and  Zug,  advancing  with 
tdo  little  piecaution,  found  itself  surrounded  by  foveas 
vastly  superior,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  C*r* 
nagnuola.  Some  lurking  discontents  had  probably 
prevented  the  main  body  from  supporting  the  ad* 
vanoed  gqund  with  alacrity.  Istshudi,  landamtnan  of 
G4aris,elone*  flew  to  their  assistance  with  his  own 

*  He   had   been    continued   in   that   high    situation    thirty-eight 
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people,  abd  reached  t&ar  «a»p  iojimeito  beinitha 
battle,  v&epe  fee  ioW  bis  life,  -Th^coitfQiiomteg,  a&PHt 
3QO0  atrong,  were  attacked  at  bm^  ^clo^^ia  th^ 
Oftofbiog*  00  three  sidep  at  /once*:  by  an  aingr  eight 
time*  their  own  number,,  and  hop*  the  repotted 
cfaaigesof  both  .horse  and  infetotryfor  mrtay  bourn 
without  era  giving  way.  The  landftiUHaa  xrf  Ifcsb 
the  amman  of  Zag,  several  bannerets,  ra&ny  ccwh 
gbHata  of  the  different  cantons  soWiere  in  war  as  ttrii 
as*magistrates  in  peace,  perished  infchis  unfortunate 
battle  of  St  Paid.  The  banners,  SeyoYal  times  in  the 
haacfe  of  the  enemy*  were  always  rescued,  arid  that  of 
^ng,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  republic  and  of  his  son,  who  had  perished  suocest 
sively  in  defending  it,  was  still  shortn  in  their  town  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  Condottieri,  who  made  war  their  trade,  and 
*ere  in  the  habit  of sparing  eaah  other  when  they  met 
on  adverse  sides,  had  never  experienced  such  fighting 
before.  As  they  were  defended  by  their  armour,  the 
Swiss  aimed  at  the  horses,  but  gave  them  no  quarter 
when  br Alight  to  the  ground!  Tbwards  night,  a  party 
of  six  hundred  Swiss  foragers  appeared  in  the  rear  of 
the  Italians,  who,  thinking  it  was  the  main  body,  of  the 
enfemy,  retreated,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  BeUinr 
sona,  leaving  their  (Stubborn  adversaries  inpqsnawon 
of  a  field1  covered  with  the  remains  of  their  best  ww- 
riors.  While  the  Swiss  were  deploring  their  loss; 
the  rest  of  the  army  came  up,  and  mutual  were  the 
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upbraidifage  i»rt^^  sUb,  and  backwird- 

nmt  oa/tbeedthiTi  They  tad v«ome«w;(rfMtari7Wig 
on  a*  siege,  afcd;  aft  ptovieionsj  and,  after  offering 
battle,  to  the  Ijtaltaqsr  for.  some  dayv  theyf  retnadbd 
their  steps  dearly  over  the  Alpfe.  On  their  ratam* 
the  troopgkof  tacdrpe  traversed  the  lake  in  two  U&td 
instead  o£  seven,  which  they  had  filled  ontbek  d*» 
pwture.  Thei  two  baimers  of  their  town  stifiioeted 
overturn ;  but  a.  Milanese  banner,  which  they;  had 
taken,  wa$  not  unfurled,  and  sadly  silent  waa  tha  rev 
0eft3on.  thai  ^waited  them  on  the  shore,  the  m&» 
g^atrated  haying  ordemd  the  wbmen  and  children  away 
to  theif  houses,  that,  when  each  family  should  kaow 
the  ewtent  of  its  losses,  the  landing  might  not  be  di*» 
ttufofd  by  unavailing  lamentations.   <; 

Three  years  elapsed  before  the  cantons  oeuld  m* 
solve  on  another  Attempt.  Berne  declined,  and  the 
rest  of  the  confederates,  returned  from  the  expedition 
without  affecting  anything;  but  a  party  of  500  volun- 
teers, repassing  the  St.  Gothard,  unexpectedly  sub- 
prised  Bellinzona,  and,  driving  away  the  Milanese 
soldiers,  occupied  the  place.  They  were  soon  after 
closely  besieged,  and  the  garrison  threatened  with 
the  gallows  if  they  did  not  capitulate.  In  this  extre- 
mity Berne  was  moved  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Waldstetten.  Their  venerable  magistrates,  in  long 
white  beards,  spoke  before  the  council,  recalling  Lau- 
fen  to  their  remembrance,  and  beseeching  them  not 
to  abandon  their  countrymen  in  the  hour  of  need. 
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Twelve  thousand  nm  at  kngth  mafefad  to  their 
relief;  the  passages,  warmly  defended  this  time,  were 
forced,  and  the  valleys  of  Onsofe  and  Lemtina  »* 
taken*  Yet  they  trese  grvui  up  again  for  a  sum  of 
money,  reaerviag  only  A  free  passage  to  Italy. 

The  perfect  equality  and  Aimple  manners  of  te 
WaldsWtten  sec&red  iheir  internal  peace ;  and,  as  of 
other  fcaippy  people,  history  takes  little  notice  of  them ; 
bat  ifo  cantons,  wfafefe  had  targe  tow**,  and  in  parti- 
adard^ram^rcial  towro,  exhibited  a  greater  variety  of 
events.  We  find  the  andent  feudal  nobility  M  #w» 
iwighbottrbood,  straggling  inefhetiialy  agates  gi*r 
dwl  decay,  white  industry  elevated  obscure  (tallies 
of  <nt«eta  to»  wealth  and  consequence.  No*  were  tlte 
latter  inferior  to  the  former  in  chivalrous  qualities, 
cnK»  they  proved. generally  victorious  in  their  quarrels 
with  the. nobles— <juarrels  of  which  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  follow  the  thread,  or  to  enter  into  detais  of  a 
warfere  so  often  contemptible  in  the  object  and  in  the 
tneaiK. 
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League  of  the  Grisoaj-  ■The  Swim  gorern  their  flttbjccto  aftatririljr  Coaut  nf 
T\ihrfiai|>  Ckrt  Wa**-A  gnat  Flag—  Jartdi  uliitiaalu  an*  •*«* 
ftKUTBd  i  'ftwrtnU  Saront  adopt  the  Folk?  of  gfaatia*  Ebfrtl  flhwfcw  l» 
tbeir  Vastali— *Uri  takes  Val  Levant  ina— The  Armagnacf . 

A  MPTOtiiYirtf,  tfeailar  in  many  respects  to  that  of 
tie  Wakfatetten  in  1807,  took  place  in  Upper  Rhetia 
116  ycM*  after.  Muller  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
a  writer  df  the  sixteenth  century,  instances  of  wanton 
outrage  and  barbarity  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
haifcffe,  eatoMding  in  folly  and  wickedness  what  is  re- 
ported of  tto  Ansfiians  in  thp  WakUrtetten.  The 
people  rose  at  last*  and  entered  into  a  league  ft*  own* 
meai  defence ;  but  those  of  the  nobles,  who  agreed  to 
the  stiptthtfkm,  were  admitted  members,  and  pre- 
served their  property.  The  first  meeting  A.D. 
was  held  at  the  village  of  Trans,  cm  the  left  *m- 
sideof  the  Rhine,  under  the  great  Hme  tree,  which  flou- 
rished still  in  the  year  1787.  The  abbot  of  EKsentis 
was  present  with  fire  barons  and  counts,  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  seventeen  valleys  or  districts,  includ- 
ing a  considerable  extent  of  country,  known  by  the 
riame  of  the  Qriwns*;  derived  from  the  grey  colour  of 
the  high  Alps  among  which  it  is  situated. 

*  We  shall   give  a  fuller  account  of  that  country  iu  another 
place. 
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Those  of  the  cantons,  who  had  acquired  new  sub- 
jects, were  generally  involved  in  disputes  with  them: 
Lucerne  particularly  with  the  people  of  the  Entlibwh, 
who  finding  they  >a£  Hot  gained  by  the  transfer  of 
their  allegiance  from  a  Duke  of  Austria  to  the  aristo- 
cratic burghers .,  of.  a  Svyiss  town,  rebelled  against 
them*  bufrwere  compelled  to  submit,  and  punishe&by 
a  fine.  "  Men  of  Uznach!  "  said  the  burgomaster  of 
^i^rich  tp  the  people  of  ;tjuilj8»^.t^^ 
giants  Ipe  plaim^d  after  the  death  -Of  Frederic*  <m»t 
pf  Tok^nVurghr-:"  Do  you  pretend  to  rend?  Kftop  tfotf 
you,  your  town,  your  goods,  ay,  your  very  bvto*l*>  belong 
tou*V"  "  WekslmU  see  thqt!"  replied  the  others,      i 

This  Count  of  Tokernburgh  was  the  mostppwefiul 
of  the  nobles,  .from  Zurich  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  ,an,  artful  pplitiqian ;  aware  of  the  aspiring^piritof 
tjie  tinges,  w&  unwilling,  to  allow  his  serfs  and  Vacate  a 
shaxe;ofj:indep^deiice  equal  to,  th$irf  wifthe&  and  exr 
pect^tions,  be  felt  the  necessity  of  strengthemng.bimr 
self,  but  sayr  np  ^qurityAip  the,alli«ice  otmen  of  bis 
own  cast  ^  That  of  the  cantons  presented  the  best  se£U: 
rjty, jtpd  the  aristocracy  of  sqme.of  th^m;was  nottuar 
congenial  with  his  own  notions  of  power  :v  Jbe  beGams, 
therefore^  a  burgher  of  Zurich  for  life,  and  had  re^p^d 
th^  fruits  of  this  wise  measure  for  thirty  years,  .whec^ 
ftifli^g, ,yet.  curious, .incident,  cloyffe^ie^ng  «% 

*  This  rather  atrocious  speech  alludecf  probably  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Uznach  being  dependant  upon  the  market  of  Zurich  for  its 
supply  of  com. 
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bfe^friendittp.  RocWph  Stan*  burgomaster  *f 
Zurich,  aman  ^of  great  abilities  and  influeooi,  Wot 
Ml*  Ida  ^  toiearoTnannelrs  at  the  court  df  Tokens 
burgh, where theoobitityof  Auttrih,  Rheda,  arid  Hek 
rekia  were  wont  to'  resort  ;•  foul  the  young  >inan  had 
mtae  of  the  qualities  of  his  father  exaept  his  pride*  i 
mason  of  the  first  magistrate  of  Zurich  was  at  that 
period  and  in  that  court  a  person  of  great  jbafsfe 
qaeace,  and  the  slights  young  StussT  experienced 
from  ether-young  men  were  altogether  due  to  his  own 
fefty  and  defects ;  yet  they  Were  misrepresented  to 
lie  burgomaster,  his  son  was  re-called,  and  the 
government  of  Zurich  ceased  to  be  friendly  to Ere- 
<teric.  At  his  death  without  heirs,  disputes/  hrose 
ainong  the  nobles,  as  also  amorig  the  cantons,  about 
the  rich  inheritance :  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark;  thfct 
Ms  fcerfe  spd  vassals  seemed  in  general  to  prefer  have 
ing  the  Austrians  for  masters  rather  than  the  cantons: 
by  purchase,  or  otherwise,  they  might  hope  to  re- 
(tetai  themselves  from  the  .one,  but  never  from  the 
dtheite.  Zurich  on  one  side,  Sehwytz  and  Glaris  dn 
the  others,  were  the  principal  competitors ;  they  quae- 
re!!^, but  Zurich  was  the  granary  <rf  Bchwyti<tod 
Gi&ris,  who  depended  on  her  market  for  their  supply 
df>dom:  taking'idvantage  ofher  srt  and  of  the 

Scafoaty ,'  Zurich  attempted  to  starve  her  advefsariefe 
into  oompiiaAce  ;.  they  in  theif  turn  laid  viotenthafade 
on  several  boats  loaded  with  gram,  r  The  Swiss  diet, 
which  had  assembled  at  Baden  for  the  pUipooe  qf 
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afraid  erf  tracing  to  their  docuriotu  con 
i*f  being  an  object  of  jealousy*  andtfaabSdNQ* 
waddkmn  had  a  better  dmrt,  Another,  and  stii 
arte  soieninasseinbly  of  deputies  front  sH  thecal 
torcaast  at  Lucerne;  where  the  -good  Swiss  revited 
each  -other  ia  dm  style  of  Homer's  hemes : 
of tfaoir  peaches  am  given  by  Midler,  ;< 
n,u#  Meanwhile  the  phigntj  wfaKhdi&d< 
xw*  such  dreadful  ravages  about  one  hundred 
yean  before,  (1845  to  134&,)  broke  cot  again  at  this 
period,  after  auMcal  years  of  scarcity,  aannuntttigwjp 
many  places,  to  absolute  famine..  The  populous*  ri*y 
of  Bade  suffered  irst,  but  it  remained  uncertain 
whether  the  mabdy.had  been  brought  by  son*  ofrthe 
etmngms!  who  resorted  there  in  great  niimbertfor  the 
purpose  of  trade;  or  hadbeangeneatiad by  Ibeal  aof- 
faongs*  and  the  unwholesome  food  with  vhuft  the 
aliases  had  been  reduced  t*  appease  «h«r 
Tha  contagion  spread  rapidly  ttosqghofit 
the  country;,  these  was  no  family,  Who  had  ae£*to 
flnp  some  relative.  Berne  lost  eleven  buadbed  jfi- 
faakkapte*  Zurich  three  thousand,  being  a  four*  of 
the  population  within  the  walls;  Constance^  four 
thousand.  IfcaeotininL  sitting  at  Bade  would  harre 
beeadiseoWedby  the  death  q*  flight  of  all  tin*  holy 
Atims*  but  tor  one,  the  eardhul  of  Ad*%  'whoins- 
matned  at  his  post  Uufertuaateiy,  those  who  fc>- 
menfced  the  quarrel  at  Zurich,  the  burgomaster  Stoaai, 


and  a  few  etbets,  wan  epaead  by  tbeflBgne;nndit 
bad  Jonoely  begun  to  subside,  whan  thnangrjr  da- 
baftae  carried  on  for  eewral  yean 
Sokwyts and Gburis  abroad  an  entire, 
fedeekkxu  of  theHabetio  diet;  bob  Anch^nnead 
ttobatiaatedetenunatunilD.be  aole  judoainilnt 
cease,  aod  a  general  riiil  war  be* 
Tioope  bad  taken  tbe  field  m  both  sides ;  thehour 
af  battle  drew  mar,  but  tbe  warriors  of  Uri  and  Un, 
rtiewaHun,  atfll  hasitating  at  the  thought  of  the  nun* 
tanalotateet  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage,  bad 
fctased  tbsmselvee  into  a  general  hssiwiMj  to  dcjitwo 
rate,  (die  sovereignty  being  supposed  to  be  whemmr 
the  banner  of  die  state  floated,)  when  by  one  of 
*hfltft  ttiwnhftif  flfpTfwtical  ffJfMfitni^iWhii^iiniTyawny 
a  simple  bet  energetic  people,  Warner*  sbrndnnL 
bearer  of  his  xaalui,  cut  short  the  debate.  Stepping 
fawned,  be  called  out,  "  Hereia  the  banner  of  IM; 
shall  it  none  forth  against  those  who  anfanit  to  the 
judpaent  of  the  league,  and  in  favour  of  $iose  who 
rebel  atgaawt  it?"  a  declaration  of  war  against  Zurich 
mam  iankantlyproclainied^  and  all the  cantona  followed 
the  exaiaple*.  The.  people  of  Zurich,  aeenagg dssaa? 
eebnea  thus  reprobated  and  abandoned,  titer e  sensed 

*  The  messenger,  who  carried  the  declaration  of  war  of  Schwyti 
to  Enrich,  met  the  army  of  the  latter  already  in  motion,  when  "6a 
datevared  his  letter:  itappaars  talmabatQtbeaastjMario  mpj*> 
qlarptiogs  of  war  at  tfte  end  of  *  st^-^Uvnl«c^ym«^i^h^Kii?f 
.it  in  his  pocket,  was  unmercifully  beaten  by  the  rude  burgomaster 
arid  counsellors. 
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mlbteijor;  the  atony*  panic-struck,,  fled  on  the  «kw 
o£  ih^^PBt  engagement,  although  superior  in  numbers, 
afadahaMtng  themselves  up  within  fthe  watis  of  the' 
tern*  abandoned  their,  own  andttt^'suhj^ 
tory  *o  Ae  eottny*  Bfcrti  the  hand  which  chastised  was 
now*  held  out  to  raiselhe  fallen,  aodttofiiry  ctf  ScWryte 
SukLQlaris  was  sesiraiiied?  by  the  othgr  sohfcderatea : 
a.  treaty  of  peaee*  dictated  iby  thelatteir,,  restored  the 
parti&t  jaeatly  Vto  the  situation  where  the  -awahl  tfeft^ 
dered  before  vrould  have  placed  them,  the  waste/and 
flealrjiqt^ai  of  rtbe  war  excepts iihm evincing aiide-; 
grcfe'  of  forbfcaranee;  worthy  of  a  racfre  artightanefl 


,. ,  During  (heseitransaodohs^  the  Baton  of  Rarori  and 
others,  who  had  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  inves- 
titure* of  many  of  the  imperial  fi^  of  the  late  Faredef- 
paid?  Tokenbudgb,  thought  fit  to  grant  the  moat  libe- 
ral fcharters  to'  their '  vassals ;  .the  burghers  were  al- 
lowed to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  serfs  oculdiiiarry 
without  special  leave  and  dispose  of  their  pflQ£$rty 
by  sale  and  by  will,  or  leave  die  land  withoqfcinciir- 
ring  forfeiture ;  no  one  was  to  be  imprisoned,  who 
<nd&  gjhrb  bail ;  taxed  or  punished,  but  aiepowhag  & 
law.  Muller  remarks,  with  reason,  how  easy  kcis  to 
come  to  an  understanding  when  the  .parties  are  so  dis- 
posed; the  new  lords  felt  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
die  goodwill  of  their  feudal  dependants,  and  ware 
before-hand  with  their  wishes;  while  Zurich  hap- 
pened not  be  equally  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
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submitting  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  reason, 
which  agree  generally  with  our  own  interest,  well  un- 
derstood. 

Tie  people  of  Uri,  on  their  return  from  the  campaign 
against  Zurich,  learnt  that  some  of  their  co-burghers 
had  been  denied  justice  by  the  Milanese  tribunals  of 
Airolo  and  Bellinzona,  in  contempt  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  they  had  relinquished  these  conquered 
places.  Availing  themselves  of  so  fair  a  pretence  of 
recovering,  what  had  been  given  up  too  easily  before, 
impelled,  besides,  by  that  feeling  of  jealousy  which  the 
unequal  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  excommunicated 
Duke  of  Austria  had  created  among  those  cantons 
which  had  the  least,  or  rather  no  share  in  it,  and 
looking  to  an  equivalent  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps, 
they  passed  the  St.  Gothard  immediately,  descended 
into  the  valley  of  Levantina,  and  took  it  without  diffi- 
culty, as  well  as  Bellinzona. 

After  the  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers,  we  have 
seen  mercenary,  bands  united  under  the  command  of 
the  Sire  de  Coucy, 'overrun  the  country  along  the 
Rhine  and  ravage  Switzerland.  Sixty  years  after  this, 
the  peace  between  France  and  the  Low  Countries*  let 
loose  upon  the  world  similar  bands  of  lawless  free- 
booters. Bernard,  Count  d'Armagnac,  constable  of 
France,  one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  age,  employed 
them  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  Orleans ;  and 
though  he  perished  soon  after,  in  a  popular  tumult,  at 
Paris,  they  retained  his  name  and  were  called  Anna- 
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gnacs*  When  they  ceased  to  be  kept  in  pay  for  regu- 
lar Service,  they  carried  on  the  business  of  war  on 
their  own  account,  with  a  degree  of  rapacity  and  in* 
humanity  which  knew  no  bounds,  and  procured  them 
the  name  of  worcheurs.  Amadeus  de  Savoy,  although 
a  brethetf  *in-law  of  their  former  commander,  saved  his 
dominions  only  by  the  timely  assistance  of  Berne :  dis- 
appointed there,  they  turned  northwarfs;  twelve 
thousand  of  them  passed  the  Jura  in  a  winter's  night, 
and  extended  their  ravages  along  the  Rhine,  half  roast- 
ing the  peasants  who  were  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  then  turning  them  loose  to  perish  in  horri- 
ble torments ;  a  warning  to  those  who  opposed  any 
resistance.  They  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  who  had 
nothing  to  give  to  redeem  themselves,  respecting  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex,  and  reserving  only  handsome  women 
for  their  brutal  pleasures :  a  train  of  six  hundred  of 
these  wretched  captives  followed  them.  The  Swiss, 
suspending  their  internal  disputes,  hastened  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Basle,  and  the  Armagnacs  regained  France 
by  the  way  of  Alsace. 

The  successful  coalitions  of  burghers  obliged  the 
nobles  to  form  leagues  for  their  own  preservation ; 
they  had  in  some  degree  changed  situations  with  the 
lower  classes,  and,  after  being  the  oppressors,  had  be* 
come  the  oppressed.  The  lessons  of  misfortune  had 
not  been  wholly  lost  upon  them ;  and  the  knights  at 
ibis  period  frequently  appeared  on  the  side  <*f  justice 
and  good  order. 
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Series)  joint  tte  Emfccor  in  a  Wir  afsinst  (be  otter  Cantons;  attacked  ty 
them,  the  Burgomaster  Stpui  is  slain— -A  French  Army  comes  to  assist  Aus- 
tria—Celebrated  Battle  of  St.  Jacques— Battle  ef  Ragats— General  Peace 
Ac^nisilioes  made  fcy  the  Cantons. 

A  new  emperor,  Frederic  III.  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
had  been  elected,  and  very  early  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  recovering  the  Aargau,  and  other  possessions, 
of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  dispossessed  The 
vindictive  burgomaster  of  Zurich,  Stussi,  who  had  not 
forgotten  the  humiliating  result  of  his  appeal  to  arms, 
and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  Helvetic  confederacy  to 
his  revenge,  secretly  negotiated  with  him. 

This  young  emperor,  highly  gifted  by  nature,  the 
hope  of  his  subjects,  and  surrounded  by  a  magnificent 
court*,  enjoyed  the  homage  of  his  vassals  assembled 
to  receive  the  investiture  of  their  fiefs. 

The  deputies  of  the  Cantons  appeared  in  their  turn ; 
but  were  told,  that  their  franchises  would  not  be  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor,  unless  they  acknowledged  the 

*  The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  there,  with  a  suite  of  500  horse — his 
Jknighte  and  their  squire*  resplendent  from  head  to  foot  with  gold  and 
silver — besides  fourteen  messengers  finely  mounted.  The  Count  Pa- 
latine had  double  that  number,  forming  the  finest  troop  ever  seen. 
The  Duke, of  Berg  had  800  men :  the  Bishop  of  Liege  400 ;  but  the 
Elector  of  Cologne  had  the  fiofttt  escutcheons,  &c. 
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rights  of  his  house  to  the  Aargau :  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  represent  that  their  business  was  with  the  em- 
peror, and  not  with  the  duke  of  Austria.  Frederic, 
during  a  journey  he  took  over  Switzerland,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  interest,  and  to  divide  the  confederates, 
secured  Zurich  firmly.  Its  burghers  appeared  on  the 
borders  of  Schwytz,  with  the  red  cross  of  Austria  on 
their  breasts  ;  which  provoked  the  people  of  the  Wald- 
stetten  so  much,  that  they  made  it  death  for  any  body 
to  carry  in  his  cap  a  peacock's  feather,  because  its 
colours  were  those  of  the  duke*.  . 

The  repeated  efforts  of  the  confederates  to  effect  a 
.reconciliation  proving  vain,  war  was  declared  on  the 
19th  of  May,  by  Schwytz  and  Glaris,  against  Zurich 
and   the  duke,  and  hostilities  immediately  began. 
Every  vassal  of  Austria  sent  his  declaration  of  war, 
even  mere  military  officers.    One  of  these  curious  do- 
cuments was  signed  by  fifty-two  subalterns.  The  third 
.  day  of  the  war  was  marked  by  a  brilliant  action,  in 
which  the  losses  were  balanced ;  but. there  was  soon 
after  a  second,  more  sanguinary,  and  with  decided  re- 
sults.    Stussi,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  composed 
chiefly  of  Austrian  cavalry,  advanced  from  Zurich  by 
the  Albis,  intending  to  reach  Schwytz  by  Zug  and  Art, 
r  while  his  infantry  occupied  a  strong  position  on  Mount 
Hirsel  to  protect  his  rear.    The  allied  Cantons  turned 

*■  *  While  some  soldiers  were  drinking  together,  one  of  them  ob- 
serving the  prismatic  rays  through  his  glass,  broke  it  in  pieces  with  his 
sword,  because  so  like  the  hated  feather. 
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this  position  by  roads  almost  impracticable,  and  reach- 
ed the  entrenchments  towards  the  close  of  the  day.    It 
was  not  intended  to  begin  the  attack  till  the  morning ; 
but  the  taunts  of  the  enemy  kindled  such  a  fury  among 
the  men,  that,  carrying  their  officers  along     li43. 
with  them  to  the  assault,  and  passing  over  MABW-  ; 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  own  people,  which  soon  filled 
the  ditch,  they  scaled  the  palisades,  and  slaughtered 
the  garrison.     Those  who  escaped  in  the  dark,  carry- 
ing the  news  to  the  main  body,  determined  an  imme- 
diate retreat  back-  again  to  Zurich ;  the  knights  and 
the  burghers  reproaching  each  other  bitterly  for  the 
want  of  success  of  this  first  measure  of  their  unnatural 
alliance.    The  victors  passed  a  melancholy  night, 
among  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  of  their  most 
illustrious  warriors,  and  respected  magistrates:  the 
return  of  day  found  them  mourning  over  their  remains. 
The;  united  forces  of  the  Waldstetten  and  those  of 
Zug  and  Glaris  now  overran  the  territory  of  their  ene; 
.  my,  repeating  the  scenes  of  devastation  and  bloodshed 
of  the  civil  war  three  years  before.    The  anecdotes 
which  have  reached  us  present  a  monstrous  picturei  of 
manners,  in  which  superstition  and  profaneness,  heroic 
virtues    and  coarse  vices,  were  blended  together. 
Although  so  devout  to  their  own  Madonna  of  Einsidlen, 
We  find  the  confederates  kicking  those  of  the  enemy 

out  of  doors,  arid  calling  them  w •  for  wearing  the 

hated  peacock's  feather  in  their  caps  ;  pouring  out  the 
holy  water  and  the  oil  into  the  kennel,  and  casting  the 
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consecratedwafers  tothe  Wind;  reviling  the  priest  *t 
the  altar,  and  violating  women  in  the  very  churches 
Berne  wished  to  avoid  this  war,  yet  sent  her  warriof  s, 
hoping  their  presence  might  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peace :  but  an  harangue  of  the  deputies  of 
Schwytz,  in  which  Laupen  was  happily  introduced, 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the  Bernese  soldiers, 
that  all  thoughts  of  a  prudent  neutrality  were  suddenly 
abandoned,  and  war  proclaimed  without  regard  to  the 
situation  of  D'Brlach,  then  at  Zurich,  where  he  had 
been  dent  with  pacific  proposals.  "  Men  of  Zurich," 
said  this  illustrious  envoy,  when  the  declaration  d  war 
dame,  "  I  am  innocent  of  this ;  do  with  me  as  you  may 
think  fit.**  He  was  sent  back  with  an  escort,  and  de* 
dined  serving  during  this  war :  observing,  on  the  occa- 
sion; that  he  had  been  better  treated  by  his  enemies 
than  by  his  ftiends !  The  army  of  the  confederates,  now 
sixteen  thousand  strong,  rode  triumphant  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  their  adversary :  while  the  imperial  ally  of 
Zurich,  taken  up  with  more  important  affairs,  and  ene- . 
cries  nearer  home,  sent  no  further  assistance.  Divided 
into  opposite  parties,  for  and  against  the  wax,  Zurich 
appeared  defenceless.  The  confederates,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  exhausted  the  country  of  provisions,  and 
unable  to  do  any  thing  against  strong  walls,  returned 
to  their  respective  hemes  at  the  end  of  one  month. 
Their  last  exploit  was  sacking  the  abbey  of  Ruti,  and 
carrying  away  its  great  bell ;  the  tombs  of  holy  men, 
nobles,  and  warriors,  were  violated,  and  the  bones  of 
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the  dead  thrown  about  in  wanton  sport  The  remain* 
of  Frederic  of  Tokenburgh,  an  object  of  so  much 
dread  and  reverence  during  half  a  century,  and  whose 
inheritance  had  been  the  first  occasion  of  the  civil  war, 
were  not  more  respected  thap  the  rest ;  the  feiy  re* 
maimng  teeth  of  his  old  head  being  knocked  out  with 
a  stone. 

The  Margrave  of  Baden,  lieutenant  of  the  emperor, 
negotiated  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  a  body  of 
thirty  thousand  Anpagnacs,  as  auxiliaries  against  the 
Swiss :  but  the  duke  requiring,  as  a  preliminary,  the 
investiture  of  the  imperial  fief  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  Luxemburg,  the  treaty  failed.  He  next  applied 
to  the  king  of  France,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  and 
was  more  likely  to  succeed ;  but  nothing  could  be  con- 
cluded immediately,  and  in  the  meantime  the  confede- 
rates entered  the  field  again.  Stal  Reding,  their  able 
commander,  deceived  Stussi  by  a  stratagem ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  a  sanguinary  battle  under  the  walls,  of 
Zurich,  in  which  its  defenders  were  routed,  the  confe- 
derates entered  the  gates  with  them*  The  unfortunate, 
but  heroic,  Stussi,  who  had  brought  this  disaster  upon 
his  country,  determined  not  to  survive  it :  he  stood 
alone  on  the  bridge,  armed  with  his  battle-axe,  stem- 
ming die  torrent  of  both  victors  and  vanquished,  and 
fell  at  last  pierced  through  with  a  pike,  some  said  by 
one  of  his  own  burghers,  whose  name  Bullinger  has 
recorded,  as  well  as  his  words— By  the  wounds  of  our 
Redeemer,  this  is  all  thy  toori.    The  town,  was  on  the 
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point  of  being  taken,  and  some  of  its  defenders  were 
already  making  their  escape  by  an  opposite  gate,  when 
a  woman,  as  is  said  (similar  stories  are  too  often  re- 
peated to  be  easily  believed),  thought  of  letting  down 
the  portcullis,  and  stopped  the  pursuers.  An  officer 
of  Glaris,  who  had  taken  the  banner  of  Zurich,  finding 
himself  shut  in,  and  anticipating  his  fate,  had  just  time 
to  thrust  the  glorious  prize  back  through  the  bars  to 
his  companions,  and  soon  lost  his  life.  The  body  of 
Stussi,  not  wholly  deprived  of  life,  was  dragged  away 
by  the  men  of  Glaris,  among  whom  he  was  born,  and 
who  bore  him  more  hatred  on  that  account ;  cut  in 
pieces  by  them,  they  greased  the  leather  of  their  shoes, 
and  the  steel  of  their  pikes,  with  the  fat  of  his  body ; 
tore  his  warm  heart  with  their  teeth,  and  threw  the 
pieces  at  each  other:  the  mangled  remains  were 
pushed  into  the  Sihl.  The  statue  of  this  ill-fitted  war- 
rior is  still  seen  in  a  public  square  of  Zurich,  clothed 
in  armour,  and  the  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  as  he  ap- 
peared on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day.  Michael 
Graaf,  another  magistrate  of  the  war  party,  was  like- 
wise killed  by  one  of  the  enraged  burghers. 

All  within  the  walls  of  Zurich  was  yet  safe,  but  the 
territory  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  no 
end  could  be  answered  by  a  further  continuation  of  the 
war,  except  the  indulgence  of  the  most  violent  and 
blind  passions.  Such  was,  however,  the  fury  of  the 
people  of  Zurich,  that  twoof  the  members  of  the  senate 
Wfcre  torn  out  of  their  seats,  thrown  into  prison,  tried, 
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condemned  to  die*  and  executed,  for  advising  a  peace, 
and  declaring  that  those  magistrates  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  war,  and  had  lately  perished,  deserved 
their  fate. 

A  hope  remained  on  the  side  of  Zurich,  from  the 
assistance  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France.  That 
prince  having  signed  a  truce  with  the  English,  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  employing  at  a  distance  the  merce- 
nary bands  of  Armagnacs,  composed  of  all  nations, 
who  infested  his  exhausted  realm,  had  determined 
upon  sending  the  Dauphin,  his  son  (afterward* 
Louis  XI.),  at  their  head,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  breaking  up  the  council  assembled  at  Basle  in 
1431,  and  protracted  many  years  in  defiance  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  assisting  the  Duke  of  Austria  against 
the  revolted  peasants,  as  the  confederates  were  still 
called.  Eight  thousand  English,  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand French,  arrayed  under  the  same  banners,  marched 
to  Basle,  and  were  joined  on  the  way  by  the  Austrian 
npbility.  The  Swiss*  detached  sixteen  hundred 
men  to  strengthen  Basle,  with  orders  to  throw  them- 
selves  into  the  place  at  any  risk.  They  1444. 
left  the  camp  before  Farnsburg  in  the  night,  Au*'  *• 
surprised,  at  break  of  day,  a  corps  of  eight  thousand 
horse  of  the  Dauphin,  and  defeated  both  this  and 
another  detachment.     Elevated  with  their  good  for- 

*  The  name  of  S&iss  became,  about  this  time,  the  common  appel- 
lation of  the  confederates,  from  Schwytz  haying  been  the  principal  in 
the  war  with  Zurich. 
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tune,  they  cross**!  the  torrent  of  the  Birs,  which  w*a 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  regardless  of  numbers 
twenty  times  their  own,  and  in  disobedience  of  their 
officers,  who  probably  wished  to  enter  Basle  by  the 
Rhine.  Forming  again  in  dose  order,  they  advanced 
over  the  plain,  but  finding  themselves  hemmed  in,  at 
last,  on  all  sides,  they  made  a  stand  against  the  walls 
of  the  burying-ground  of  St.  Jacques,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  league  of  Basle,  which  they  had  been  unable  to 
reach.  Our  souls  to  God,  said  these  heroic  men,  and 
mr  todies  to  the  Armagnacs*.  In  this  situation  they 
foced  the  enemy  as  long  as  they  had  life;  fresh 
troops  were  sent  against  them  three  different  times  in 
the  course  of  a  whole  day,  and  some  pieces  of  artil* 
lery ;  at  last  they  were  vanquished,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  contemporary  writer  f,  *  force  de  vairicre.  The 
Dauphin  lost  six  thousand  men,  among  whom  were 
many  distinguished  commanders ;  and  only  sixteen  of 
the  Swiss  escaped,  probably  by  repassing  the  Birs  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  they  were  treated  with 


*  These  words  are  reported  by  Henry  Puny  of  Neuch&tel,  in  bis 
chronicle : — He,  with  another  member  of  the  council,  retiring  from 
Basle  on  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  met  this  band  of  heroes 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  St.  Jacques,  and  informed  them  of  the 
Strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  gates  of 
Basle— to  which  they  answered  (it  is  best  in  his  old  French),  Si  faut  d 
que  ainsi  soit  fait  demain,  et  ne  pouvant  rompre  a  la  force  les  dits  em- 
pecheraens,  nous  baillerons  nos  ames  a  Dieu,  et  nos  corps  anx  Ar- 
magnacs! 

t  -flineas  Sylvius. 
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ignominy  by  their  countrymen  for  having  fled)  The 
Dauphin,  astonished  at  this  defence  made  by  a  hand* 
ful  of  men,  and  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  relinquished 
all  idea  of  penetrating  further  into  their  country ;  but 
Charles  VII.  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  to  comme- 
morate this  dearly  bought  victory  of  his  son,  repre- 
senting two  prisoners  bound  back  to  back,  with  these 
words,  Hebetorium  contumaeia  et  temcritasferrofrenata 
MCCCCXLIV:  (The  obstinacy  and  rashness  of  the 
Swiss  repressed  by  the  sword).  He  omitted  to  say 
that  the  victors  lost  four  times  the  number  of  the  van- 
quished. With  more  reason,  if  not  less  vanity,  Fran- 
cis I.,  after  beating  the  Swiss  at  Marignan,  stamped 
on  his  medals,  Viciab  uno  Cvsare  victos:  (I  vanquished 
those  whom  Caesar  alone  had  before  vanquished). 

The  first  treaty  of  peace  and  perpetual  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Switzerland,  signed  the    A.D# 
28th  of  October  following,  was  the  conse-    u84* 
quence  of  this  memorable  battle. 

Hie  Duke  of  Austria  and  the  canton  of  Zurich,  de- 
prived of  the  powerful  auxiliary  upon  whom  they  had 
Telied,  continued,  nevertheless,  the  unequal  contest 
two  years  longer^— a  melanchoty^period  of  savage  de- 
struction—without any  thing  worth  recording,  except- 
ing the  battle  of  Ragatz,  in  which  1 150  men  of  Glaris 
encountered  6000  Austrians>  who  left  1300  of  thefr 
number  dead  upon  the  field. 

Several  sovereign  princes  of  the  empire  employed 
themselves  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment 
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of,  differences.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  belli- 
gerents met,  at  last,  for  the  purpose,  but  their  mutual 
distrust  suggested  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  car- 
rying on  their  negotiations  on  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  each  party  in  a  separate  boat;  Hugh  de 
Montfort,  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  was 
there  in  a  third  boat,  exhorting  them  to  peace  and 
mutual  forgiveness.  They  agreed  on  another  meeting 
at  Constance,  and  afterwards  at  Einsidlen.  The  points 
in  dispute  were  referred  to  arbitration  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Helvetic  constitution,  and  the  al- 
liance of  Zurich  with  Austria  was  there  decided  to  be 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  confederation,  and 
annulled:  conquests  made  during  the  war  were  re- 
stored, without  damages  awarded  on  either  side.  An 
important  point  of  the  constitution  was  thus  settled, 
the  only  compensation  for  this  long  and  disastrous 
civil  war,  except  the  warlike  fame  acquired  by  the 
parties. 

The  Cantons  continued  to  enlarge  their  possessions 
by  treaties,  and  principally  by  purchases :  Uri  pro- 
cured the  cession  of  the  valley  of  Livinen  from  the 
Duke  of  Milan ;  Befne  acquired  several  towns  and 
districts  in  the  Emmethal,  the  Oberland,  and  the 
Aargau;  the  province  of  Thurgovia  was  taken,  and 
became  the  joint  property  of  seven  cantons,  and  after- 
wards of  eight. 
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War  of  Berne  with  Fribonrg— The  PUppert  Wart— Schaflhmuun— - Tyranny  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold— LouU  XI.  lavishes  Money  and 
Promises  upon  the  Swiss— Victory  of  Grandson—- Famous  Diamond— Dis- 
tress of  the  Duke— Superior  Composition  of  the  Swiss  Forces— Great  Vic- 
tory of  Morat— Death  of  the  Duke.  .  

A  consciousness  of  strength  made  the  Swiss  im- 
patient and  restless,  and  involved  them  in  incessant 
broils.  Berne  had  a  bloody  war  with  her  neighbours 
of  Fribourg,  at  that  time  subjects  of  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria; the  whole  confederacy  quarrelled  with  Con- 
stance on  account  of  a  bad  penny,  and  the  ridiculous 
hostilities. which  ensued  were  called  the  Plappert* 
war.  Another  war,  of  a  more,  serious  nature,  with 
Austria,  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  burghers  of 
Schaffhausen,  scornfully  as  well  as  cruelly  treated  by 
the  nobles,  who  called  their  town  the  Swiss  cow-stable, 
and  deluged  with  blood  the  province  of  Sundgaw, 
changing  it  into  a  desert ! 

We  are  now  come  to  the  war  with  Charles,  duke  of 
Burgundy  f,  which,  though  it  raised  the  military  repu- 
tation of  the  Swiss  to  the  highest  rank  in  Europe,  was 
most  unfortunate  for  them  in  its  moral  results. 

* .  A  copper  coin  worth  about  a  shilling. 

t  First  surnamed  Charles  le  Hardi,  and,  after  his  misfortunes, 
Charles  le  Temeraire. 
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As  lord  mortgagee,  Charles  occupied  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Austrian  patrimonial  demesnes,  when,  by  a 
long  course  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  his  represen- 
tative, one  Hagenbfgh*  had  become  odious  to  the 
people,  and  not  less  so  to  their  neighbours  the  Swiss, 
by  many  equally  offensive  instances  of  insult  and  vex- 
ation. Berne,  most  exposed  to  these  insults,  might 
have  been  supposed  most  prompt  to  resist  them;  but 
her  councils  were  at  this  time  distracted  by  the  fac- 
tions of  Bouberiberg,  favourable  to  Burgundy,  and  of 
Diesbach  * ,  to  France.  Diesbach  at  length  prevailed, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  popular  demagogues,  Kiet- 
ler  and  Franklin ;  the  former  of  whom,  of  the  tribe  of 
butchers,  becoming  avoyer,  exiled  Boubenberg  and 
many  other  patricians,  until,  for  his  pride  and  vio- 
lence f,  he  was  himself  pulled  down  by  the  very  hands 
that  had  raised  him.  Hie  apprehensions  of  Berne, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  cantons,  were  now  excited  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Burgundian  governor ;  yet  they  de- 
termined upon  making  friendly  remonstrances,  and 
14T4.      sent  ambassadors  for  that  purpose  to  the 

sth  Jan.  duke.  Philippe  deComines  says  they  spoke 
on  their  knees,  as  vassals  to  a  lord,  or  deputies  of  the 

•  Nicholas  4e  Dieabach,  afterwards  avoyer,  died  at  the  heginoing 
of  the  war  against  Charles  of  Burgundy,  of  a  fever  taken  while  visit- 
ing his  sick  soldiers;  he  was  beloved  by  the  army,  and  had  the 
greatest  influence  in  Switzerland. 

f  The  pointed  shoes  turned  up  at  the  end,  worn  by  the  nobles,  and 
the  long  train  of  their  ladies'  gowns,  wex»  partioukriy  obnoxious  to 
him. 
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commons  to  a  king— but  this  taroumstance  is  disr 
puted :  at  any  rate,  they  spoke  in  vain.  Hagenhach 
persevered  in  his  excesses,  and  disgusting,  at  length, 
both  nobles  and  burghers,  ehren  the  bishops  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Basle  entered  into  a  league  for  mutual  da- 
fence.  The  measures  against  Burgundy  vers  secretly 
furthered  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  -who  was  lavish  of 
offers  and  money,  and  who,  according  to  De  Comines, 
distributed  20,000  livres  among  the  cantons  (of  which 
Berne  had  6000,  Lucerne  3000,  and  Zurich  2000), 
besides  presents  to  individuals,  and  an  annual  subsidy 
during  the  war.  '  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  alarmed  at 
last,  by  fair  promises  averted  the  storm  for  a  while, 
but  his  insincerity  soon  appearing,  the  sufferers  lost 
patience,  and  Hagenbach  was  suddenly  seised  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Bresach,  and,  for  his  various  crimes, 
brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed ;  the  Duke 
Sigismond  of  Austria  actually  concurring  in  this  popu- 
lar assertion  of  natural  right  over  legitimate  power,**** 
a  proof  how  excessive  the  abuse  of  that  power  must 
have  appeared,  or  perhaps  only  of  how  willingly  he 
entered  into  any  measures  that  might  lead  to  the  ret- 
covery  of  his  mortgaged  territory.  A  second  Hagenr 
bach  being  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Ins  deoeased 
brother,  with  orders  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to 
ravage  the  Sundgaw,  as  yet  scarcely  re-  1474, 
covered  from  recent  devastations,  the  can-  °<***\ 
tons  hesitated  no  longer,  but  took  the  field,  and  de- 
feated  tke  Burgundians  in  a  pitohed  battle,  with  the 
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loss  of  two  thousand  men.  Their  army  ronMsfced-of 
eighteen  thousand,  half  of  whom  were  furnished  by 
their  allies  along  the  Rhine,  aitffe  especially  duke  Si- 
gismond.  Austrians  and  Swiss  being  thus,  for  the 
first  time,  seen  marshalled  in  the  same  ranks  against 
a  common  enemy. 

*  Early  the.  next  spring,  they  carried  their  victorious 
arms  beyond  the  Jura,  destroying  the  castle  of  Fon- 
tarlier  and  many  others ;  and,  on  their  return,  taking 
tfrose.of  the  Count  de  Romont,  an  ally  of  Burgundy, 
as  well  as  those  of  Joigne,  Orbe,  and  Grandson, 
which  they  garrisoned.  The  next  year,  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Morat,  Avenche,  Payerne,  Es- 
tavoyer,  Yverdun,  and  many  other  places,  frequently 
massacring  in  cold  blood  the  garrisons  of  castles 
taken  by  assault.  At  Lesclees,  eighteen  soldiers, 
found  alive  in  the  fort,  were  beheaded  by  a  valet, 
who  only  saved  his  own  life  by  consenting  to  this 
odious  deed.  At  Estavoyer,  of  all  the  garrison,  and 
all  the  population,  both  of  town  and  castle,  only  twenty* 
four  survived ;  and  the  executioner  attending  the  army 
was  himself  murdered,  for  suffering  these  or  other  de- 
voted victims  to  escape.  Few1,  at  last,  dared  to  await 
the  coming  of  foes  so  savage  and  so  successful : 
Morges,  Nion,  and  Geneva,  sent  deputations  to  pro- 
pose terms,  and,  at  the  latter  place,  enormous  contri- 
butions were  exacted.  The  mere  feeling  of  pity,  not 
to  speak  of  rational  humanity,  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  was  as  much 
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unknown  at  that  period  in  Europe,  as  it  still  is  among 
the  natives  of  North  America. 

in  the  meantime,  Charles,  not  inactive,  had  been 
preparing  for  the  contest  with  Switzerland,  by  the 
conquest  of  Franche  Comte,  a  province,  which  con- 
necting as  it  did  his  vast  domains  from  Flanders  to 
Burgundy,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  secu- 
rity and  resources.  As  he  now  advanced  with. a 
powerful  army*,  Philip  de  Comines  informs  us,  that 
the  confederates  again  renewed  their  proposals  of 
peace,  representing  that  he  could  not  find,  in  their 
Country,  the  worth  of  the  gilt  spurs  of  his  knights,  but 
"  Rieri  ne  voulut  leditduc  entendre  etja  le  conduisoit  son 
malheur."  With  a  camp  resembling  an  opulent  town, 
where  princes  and  nobles  attended,  as  for  a  festival, 
accompanied,  says  Schilling,  who  was  present,  by  more 
than  three  thousand  women,  he  laid  siege  to  Grand- 
son, and  the  garrison,  reduced  to  450  men,  having  sur- 
rendered on  honourable  terms  offered  them,  they  were 
all  treacherously  hung  up  to  trees  or  thrown  into  the 
lake.  The  tidings  of  this  catastrophe  met  the  Helvetic 
army  at  Neuchatel,  and  forgetting,  that,  although  not 
perfidious,  they  had  themselves  often  been  equally 

*  "  A  grand  chevauchee,"  says  Philippe  de  Comines,  in  his  old 
language,  "  venoit  le  due  Charles,  avec  moult  gens  d'armes,  de  pied  et 
<je  cheval,  repandant  la  terreur  au  loin  par  son  ost  innombrable. 
La  .etoient  cinquante  mille,  voire  plus,  de  toutes  langues-  et  contr£e«, 
force  canons  et  autres  engins  de  nouvelle  facture ;  pavilions  et  ac- 
coutrement tous  reluisants  d'or,  et  grande  bandc  de  valets,  marchands, 
et  filles  de  joyeux  amour." 

Vol.  II.  P 
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cruel,  they  hurried  forwards,  determined  on  revenge : 
"  temoignant,"  says  Philippe  de  Comines,  '*  cburroux 
si  iurieux  que  dire  ne  se  pent,  jurant  tous  que  vengls 
1746.  s6roierit  leurs  fr&rfcs  par  sang  et  par  vie  sans 
a**  March,  nul  repit/>  They  fought  their  way  throngh 
the  defile  between  Vaumareus  and  the  lake,  formed,  in 
spite  of  incessant  charged  from  the  Burgundian  cavalry, 
into  a  hollow  square  (they  wete  18,000,  andthe  enemy 
60,000) ;  and  when  they  perceived  the  infantry  ap- 
proaching, with  the  duke  and  his  knights,  to  the  sound 
of  trumpet  and  clarion,  they  planted  their  pikes  and 
standards  in  the  ground,  and  fell  upon  their  knees  in 
prayer.  At  this  the  duke,  shearing  by  St.  Gedtge 
that  they  asked  for  mercy,  called  out  tb  his  cannoneers 
to  fire  upon  the  villains  *.  Vain  words :  the  confede* 
rates  rising,  with  fixed  lances  and  steady  step,  ad- 
vanced like  hail  upon  the  gay  gallants,  driving  and  dis- 
persing the  astonished  multitude  before  them  with 

r*  The  artless  account  of  this  battle  should  be  read. in  the  old 
French  of  the  Chronicle — "  D'autre  part,  et  en  la  meme  heure,  le 
ductfharles  avancoit  a  grand  bruit  de  trompes  et  de  clarions..  To$ 
apparbissent  devant  les  batailies  des  ligues,  les  gens  d'araes  Bour- 
guignons  superbement  accoutres,  la  se  trouve  le  due  avec  ses  plus 
am£s  chevaliers.  Les  ligues  d6couvrant  toute  la  fourmilliere  des 
Bourguignons  proche  concise,  font  planter  en  terre  piques  et  ban- 
dieres,  et  d'urt  comtnun  accord  a  genoux  requierent  faveur  de  Dieu 
fort.  Ce  que  le  due  voyarit  jure  disant  par  St.  George,  ces  canailles 
crient1  merci!  Gens  des  canons,  feu  sitr  ces  vilains!  Telles  paroles 
ne  lui  servent  de  rien :  les  ligues  comme  grele  se  ruent  dessus  le* 
siens,  taillant,  depiescatit,  deija,  dela,  tous  ces  beaux'  galans.  Tant 
et  si  bieh  deconfits  furent  a  vauderoute  ces  pauvres  Bourguignons i^fhe 
semblentils  fum£e,  repandue  par  vent  de  Dize.w> 
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ntich  celerity,  that  only  one  thousand  of  the  flying  host 
Were  killed  in  thte  retreat  The  victors  are  indeed 
Said  to  have  been  arrested  in  their  pursuit  by  the 
feigfat  Of  the  camp,  presenting  to  their  eyes  treasures 
sudh'as  they  had  never  beheld  before  :  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  four  hundred  gorgeous 
tente,  six  hundred  banners,  more  than  four  hundred 
weight  of  plate,  the  seals  of  state,  the  order  of  the  gol- 
den fleece,  money,  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  relics/ 
A  diamond,  called  the  largest  in  Christendom,  picked 
up  oa  the  field  of  battle  by  a  Swiss,  sold  to  a  priest 
for  a  florin,  re-sold  at  Berne  for  three  livres,  and  soon 
afterward  for  forty-seven  thousand  florins,'  is  supposed 
to  be  the  one  which,  altered  into  a  brilliant,  and  under 
die  name  of  the  Sancy  (from  Harley  de  Sancy,  Who 
bought  it  in  Portugal)  now  adorns  the  crown  of 
Fraitofc*. 

The  plunder  divided  after  the  battle,  exclusive  of 
what  was  secreted  by  individuals,  ik  estimated  by  con- 
temporary writers  at  more  than  a  million  of  florins ; 
and  the  effect  produced  by  such  an  influx  of  wealth  on 
the  manners  of  the  Swiss,  though  natural,  was  striking. 

*  Another  opinion,  however,  places  it  in  Spain,  having  been 
bought  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  given  by  Queen  Mary  to 
her  husband,  Philip  II.  "  Cediamant,"  dit  Philippe  de  Comines, 
"  etoit  un  des  plus  gros  de  la  chretiente',  et  ou  pendoit  un  grosse 
perle,  fut  levi  par  un  Suisse,  et  puis  rejnis  en  son  etui;  puis  rejette* 
sous  un  chariot,  puis  le  revintquerir  et  le  vendit  a  un  pretre.  pour  un 
flown,  celui  la  Penvoya  a  leurs  seigneurs  de  Berne,  qui  lui  en  don- 
nerent  trois  francs,"  &c. 
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Most  of  them,  says  Philip  de  Comines,  abandoned  the 
plough,  and  turned  soldiers.  His  authority  is  the  best 
that  we  can  follow,  on  the  events  and  consequences  of 
this  war.  The  grief  of  the  duke,  he  tells  us,  derange4 
his  mind,  and  broke  his  constitution,  so  that  he  never 
yvas  the  same  man  again.  For  six  weeks  after  thg 
battle  he  remained  in  total  solitude ;  his  subjects  mur- 
muring, and  new  enemies  beginning  to  declare  thenar 
selves.  .The  Duke  of  Milan,  his  ally,  rejoiced  openly 
at  his  misfortune.  King  Ren6,  pf  Sicily,  who  had  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  ceding  Provence  to  him,  aban? 
doned  the  project,  and  reconciled  himself  to  the  King 
of  France.  All  the  Imperial  towns,  formerly  in  alliance 
with  him,  joined  the  Swiss :  yet  still  he  spurned  at  th^ 
idea  of  peace,  ordered  men  and  money  to  be  raised  in 
every  part  pf  his  dominions,  and  the  very  church  bells t 
and  common  brass  kettles,  to  be  cast  into  ordnance  ; 
collected  in  Franche  Comt^  the  wrecks  of  his  scattered 
army ;  and  although  his  Flemish  subjects  publicly  der 
clared  against  contributing  further  to  the  expenses  of 
a  war,  so  unnecessarily  protracted,  succeeded,,  by  the 
beginning  of  June,  in  assembling  before.  Morat  an 
armed  multitude,  equal  in  number  to  the  last,  accom- 
panied by  2000  knights  and  nobles,  and  by  many 
princes.  Within  the  walls  of  Morat,  the  Swiss  had 
only  at  that  moment  1500  men,  under  the  command  of 
the  old  avoyer  Boubenberg,  whose  situation,  though 
they  successfully  repulsed  every  assault,  became  every 
day  more  dangerous.    The  greatest  efforts  were,  how- 
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ever,  meanwhile  making  to  re-assemble  the '  forces  of 
the  confederation ;  and  when  they  finally  advanced  to 
give  battle  to  the  duke,  they  amounted  to  thirty-one 
thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  the  greatest 
number  that  had  ever  yet  mustered  in  Switzerland. 
About  one-third  of  them  carried  matchlocks ;  the  rest 
used  a  pike  eighteen  feet  long,  a  double-handed  sword 
called  espadoh*,  fastened  over  the  shoulder,  and  a 
short' one  at  their  side,  with  a  helmet  and  cuirass  for 
defence,  of  iron  or  thick  leather.  Their  battalions 
of  three  and  four  thousand  men,  formed  into  solid 
squares,  bristling  with  spear  heads,  might  be  com- 
pared to  moving  citadels,  against  which  neither  ca- 
valry nor  infantry  made  any  impression.  "  J'ai  vu 
en  dos  armies,"  says  Brantome,  "  que  quand  nous 
avions  un  gros  de  Suises,  nous  nous  estimions  invin- 
cible," &c. :  but  of  the  infantry  of  Louis  XL,  and  of 
Europe  in  general,  he  says,  that  it  was  composed  of 
"  la  plupart  gens  de  sac,  et  de  corde,  mechans  gartie- 
mens  echapp£s  de  justice." 

The  Swiss  infantry  were  citizens,  men  whose  hearts 
were  in!  the  cause,  fighting  side  by  side  with  their 
friends  and  relatives,  and  under  the  eye  of  those  whose 
good  opinion  was  dearer  to  them  than  life :  they  were, 
moreover,  inured  to  hardships,  patient  of  toil  and  pri- 

*  This  sword  was  four  feet  and  a  half  long  and  two  inches  wide ; 
it  was  abandoned,  as  too  heavy  and  inconvenient,  and  the  dirk  sub* 
stituted.  ,  .  I 
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rations,-  healthy  and  strong  aj  the  end  of  a  campaign 
:  i47d.  as  at  the  beginning.  Before  going  into  action 
a2pdjunc.  ^  Mcarak  they,  as  usual,  had  recourse  to 
prayer;  and  Jean  Waldman  of  Zurich,  then  general 
in  chief,  Ren£,  Duke  of  Lorrain*,.  who  commanded 
the  cavalry,  and  several  other  officers,  were  knighted. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  drawn  up  his  forces  be- 
hind some  hedges  and  palisades,  which  the  Swigs 
oould  not  pass  without  difficulty,  nor  without  being 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire.  Jean  de  Halleville,  with  the 
van-guard,  ifound  means,  however,  to  avoid  the  danger 
by  gomg  through  a  hollow  road,  and  as  the  sun  burst 
forth,  and  the  day  cleared  suddenly,  after  a  morning 
of  rain,  "  God  lights  us,'*  he  exclaimed  to  his  men  ; 
and  reminding  them,  that  it  was  "  the  anniversary  of 
Laupen,  where  their  forefathers  had  saved  the  country,!' 
he  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  while  the  main  body 
pressed  upon  their  front,  and  Boubenberg  sallied  forth 
with  his  garrison  to  charge  them  in  the  rear.  At  half 
past  two,  the  fate  of  the  day  was  no  longer  doubtful^ 
the  Burgundians  gave  way  on  9II  sides,  pursued,  by 
the  Swiss  cavalry,  calling  aloud  ,Grandson !  Grand- 
son!  In  another  moment,  the  lake  was  covered  with 
horsemen  endeavouring  to  escape  by  swimming ;  awl 
exclusive  of  those  who  were  drowned,  De  Comines 
estimates  the  number  of  their  dead  at  eighteen  thou- 

*  Rene*  had  been  stripped  of  his  possessions  by  his  relation, '  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  served  in  the  Swiss  army  as  a  volunteer. 
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sand :  rich  armour  is  still  at  times  found  in  the  lake. 
Petite  fut  la  pcrte  des  Liguh,  says  the  Neuchatel  Chro* 
nicle,  130  dans  tassaut  du  pals  et  canons,  et  les  cmdcu*- 
trenades  et  batteries  Jrappenent  281  quasi  tons  de  Bent 
et  Fribourg  ;  their  loss,  therefore,  scarcely  exceeded 
four  hundred  men.  They  gave  to  the  Duke  of  Lor 
raine,  who  had  fought  valiantly  with  the  cavalry,  the 
tent  of  Charles,  and  all/  the  cannon  taken  from  himself 
at  Nancy.  Their  own  share  of  plunder  was  consider- 
able: notwithstanding  the  preceding  losses  of  the 
enemy  here,  as  at  Grandson,  they  found  a  vast  num- 
ber of  women,  deux  millc  foyeuses  donzellcs,  says  the 
Chronicle,  whom  they  did  not  detain ;  deKberant  que 
idles  marchandises  tie  bailleroUnt  grand  profit.  Fribourg 
and  Berne,  who  suffered  most,  had  the  cannon:  twelve 
thousand  men  overran  the  Pays  de  Vaud  without  op- 
position, and  threatened  Geneva.  Charles,  who  had 
fled  in  despair,  attended  at  first  by  three  thousand 
men,  reached  Lausanne,  almost  alone,  justly  now  sur- 
named  the  Temeraire:  he  tried  his  fortune  once  more, 
and  perished  under  the  walls  of  Nancy,  in  a  lost  bat- 
tle, where  the  Swiss  served  only  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  regained  possession  of  his  do- 
minions. Meeting  the  dead  body  of  Charles  after  the 
battle,  he  took  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  Cher  cousin, 
Dieu  sauve  ton  ame,  combien  de  maux  tu  nous  a  fait ! 

The  bones  of  the  Burgundians,  drawn  four  years 
aher  the  battle  from  the  graves  where  the  dead  had 
been  buried  on  the  field  of  Morat,  were  collected  into 
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a  chapel  built  on  the  spot,  with  this  energetic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door : 

.  Carolus  Burgundiae  Du*  ab  Helvetiis  caesus  hoc  sui 
monumentum  reliquii,  A;  MCCCCLXXVI. 
:  These  historical  remains  of  the  former  glory  of  a 
gallant  people,  fighting  on  their  own  soil  against  an 
unjust  aggressor,  were  dispersed,  and  the  inscription 
defaced,  in  179S,  by  the  French  revolutionary  army 
invading  Switzerland,  or  rather,  by  the  demi  brigades 
de  la  Cdte  d'Or,  one  of  the  departments  of  the  ci-dcvant 
province  of  Burgundy ;  but  the  inscription  is  preserved 
in  medals,  and  this  ill-judged  destruction  has  added 
fresh  notoriety  to  the  event,  of  which  they  intended  to 
obliterate  the  memory. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Louis  XL  obtains  quiet  posfession  of  Burgundy,  by  bribing  the  Swiss— Their 
Alliance  courted  by  all. the  crowned  Heads  and  the  Pope— Love  of  War  and 
Plunder,  and  gross  Corruption  of  the  Swiss— Covenant  of  StanU— Invasion 
of  Italy — League  of  St.  George*- Conjugal  Devotion. 

The  fate  of  the  people  of  Franchc  ComtS,  or  Comte 
de  Bouigogne,  left  defenceless  by  the  death  of  Charles; 
now  became  the  subject  of  much  negotiation  and  re- 
monstrance from  foreign  powers,  at  the  Swiss  diet ; 
and  it  had  been  actually  concluded  to  receive  them  as 
perpetual  allies  of  the  confederation,  upon  payment  of 
150,000  florins,  when  Louis  XI.  taking  advantage  of 
some  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  money,  purchased, 
by  a  higher  bribe,  the  neutrality  of  the  Swiss,  and  was 
allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  province.  Previous 
to  this,  Franche  Comt6,  according  to  her  own  earnest 
petition,  would  probably  have  been  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Helvetic  League,  but  for  the  opposition  of  the 
small,  democracies,  who  were  already  jealous  of  th$ 
preponderance^  the  larger,  cantons.  These  jealousies 
were  soon  after  on  the  point  of  breaking  put  into  a 
civil  war,  when  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  crisis 
was  averted  by  an  interposition  characteristic  of  the 
age.  Nicholas  de  Flue,  a  holy  man,  of  an  honourable 
family,  and  distinguished,  from  early  youth,  by  his 
ardent  and  enlightened  benevolence,  descended  from 
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his  hermitage  in  the  mountains,  to  preach  conciliation 
and  peace.  To  his  arbitration  the  whole  nation  una- 
nimously submitted  ;  and  the  covenant  of  Stantz  was 
framed,  annulling  .partial  alliances  between  the  can- 
tons, regulating  their  interference  with  one  another,  or 
with. foreign  £ta^«-^nfirming  the  pacts  of  1370  and 
1393,  respecting  ecclesiastical  *  jurisdiction  ind  mili- 
tary discipline — settling  the  division  of  booty  in  war 
w-and,  finally,  associating  Fribaurg  and  Soleute  to  the 
league,  as  the  ninth  and  tenth  cantons ;  after  which 
tfee  hermit  returned  to  his  cell,  where  he  died  in  1 487, 
but  not  without  having  had  occasion  to  see  the  efficacy 
tof  his  institutions-  against  factious  violence  and  in- 
justice.   ...  ; ....: . 

-  la.  an -age  ^a?  corrupt  as  it  was  rude  ,and  barbarous, 
the  Swissv  might  be~  deemed  an  honourable^  faithiu^ 
and  simple  people ;  yet  whatever  is  known  of  the!  state 
of  manners  among  them  presents  a  most  disgusting 
picture  of*  violence, and  immorality.;  .The  we^lth.^cr 
quired  in  war had  .only  served JtcL  excite  an  inextin* 
gaishable  thirst  for  more ;  obscure  industry  was; cte- 
Bpised ;  husbandmen  abandoned  the.  plough,.. and 
tradesmen  the  workshop^  ta  enlist  in  ibreiga  service.; 
■andeven  magistrates  deserted  the  bench  ta lead  as  cap- 
tains the  Very  vagabonds  whpm,  they  .were  otherwise 
t6Jhave  trieid.  Hie^hatbita^of .predatory  wars-had  filled 
the  land  of-  Liberty  and- innocence  with  vices  .of  the 
^6s?tis^kin4,  andcrinaes  b^o^.lbe.pow^of^awJK) 
repre^.    Taverns,  and  olhex  placea  of  public  xsmxU 
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were  filled  with  idle  and  turbulent  soldiers,  who,  after 
gambling  away  all. they  possessed,  repaired  theb 
losses  by  violent  means.  .Fifteen  hundred  executions 
took  place  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  (1480),  a 
number  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe/  even 
in  England,  where  criminal  justice  was,  at  that  period, 
So  sanguinary.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things, 
we  find  an  illustrious  long  of  Hungary,  Matthias 
Corrin,  the  Nero  of  his  age,  and  the  bulwark  of 
Europe  against  the  Turks,  then  so  powerful,  seeking, 
in  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  the  best  security  for  hid 
dominions  during  his  eastern  wars. 

Of  all  the  nations,  the  Italians  were,  from  the  sove- 
reign' pontiff  himself  down  to  the  lowest  classes  t>f 
society,  the  most  deeply  sunk  in  vices,  scarcely  ret 
deemed  by  a  single  virtue.  Imitators  of  the  Greeks, 
they  were  rather  subtle  than  warlike ;  but  what  they 
lost  in  the  field,  they  felt  assured  of  regaining  in  the 
cabinet;  and  their  success  in  arts,  literature,  and 
commerce,  had  made  them  the  envy  and  admiratiod 
of  Europe.  Their  country  was  now  about  to  be  the 
theatre  of  Swiss  prowess ;  and  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  was 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  engage  them  as.  auxi- 
liaries. Although  his  presents  of  a  consecrated  ba% 
nerr  where  St.  Peter  was  represented  dressed  in  pott 
tifical  robes,  of  a  perpetual  bull  of  indulgence,  ang 
even  the  offer  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  40,000  florura* 
proved  at  first  insufficient,  yet  he  finally  succeeded  in 
entangling,  first  the  canton  of  Uri,  and  afterward*  all 
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the  others,  in  his  hostilities  against  Milan.  The  result 
of  the  expedition,  both  glorious  and  lucrative,  did  but 
foster  the  propensity  of  the  Swiss  for  foreign  wars, 
which  their  high  reputation  furnished  them  with  nu- 
merous opportunities  of  indulging.  Their  alliance 
a.  d,  was  also  sought  by  Charles  VIII. ,  now  medi- 
l494'  tatirig  the  conquest  of  Naples.  The  choicest 
part  of  the  army  with  which,  without  magazines,  and 
almost  without  money,  he  overran  Italy,  arid  succes- 
sively entered  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  like  an 
hereditary  monarch  visiting  his  patrimony,  consisted 
of  six  thousand  Swiss.  Of  these,  one  half  were  left, 
with  other  troops,  to  guard  Naples  arid  his  other  con- 
quests, where  they  all,  excepting  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  finally  perished.  The  other  half  accompa- 
nied his  retreat,  and  were,  says  Guicciardini,  the 
nerve  of  this  little  army,  which  consisted  only  of  ten 
thousand  men ;  they  saved  the  king  at  Fornova,  adds 
De  Comines,  transported  his  artillery,  contrary  to  all 
hope  and  expectation,  across  the  Apennines,  and  ex- 
tricated the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Novara.  Equally 
generous  towards  the  Pisans,  now  about  to  be  again 
delivered  up,  for  the  sum  of  30,000  florins,  to  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  Florence,  these  valiant  men  offered 
to  relinquish,  the  officers  their  gold  chains,  and  the 
privates  their  arrears  of  pay,  to  make  up  a  ransom 
equivalent;  and  through  their  leader,  Salazert,  pressed 
their  suit  with  such  earnestness,  that  the  king  saw 
himsdf  compelled,  for  the  moment,  to  comply. 
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In  the  mean  time,  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  twenty 
thousand  more  Swiss  was  approaching  his  can^p.  He 
had  asked  only  for  ten  thousand ;  and  alarmed  almost 
as  much  by  this  multitude,  of  friends  as  by  his  ene- 
mies, he  hastened  to  conclude  peace.  Thus  disap- 
pointed of  their  promised  harvest  of  fame  and  pluhder, 
pome  of  the  most  violent  among  the  Swiss  proposed 
parrying  the  king  and  his  court  away  with  them  id 
their  mountains,  there  to  remain,  until  they  had  been 
properly  indemnified ;  but  Charles  contriving  to  pa- 
cify them  with  three  months'  pay,  took  a  hasty  leave, 
and  passed  over  into  France, 

Shortly  after  their  Italian  campaign,  the  Swiss  en- 
gaged in  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  remorseless  wars 
that  appears  in  their  annals,  to  appearance  without  a 
qause,  and  out  of  circumstances  that  ought  to  haVe 
ensured  a  very  different  line  of  conduct  on  their  part. 
The  league  of  St.  George  was  an  extensive  armed 
association  formed,  by  the  states  of  Swabia,  and  many 
pripces  of  the  empire,  for  the  repression  of  private 
War  during  tha  next  teaa  years ;  and,  with  this  view, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  strong-holds  of  feu- 
dal banditti  were  destroyed  in  Swabia  alone.  The 
refusal  of  the  Swiss  to  join  this  league,  from  whatever 
ca«se  it  arose,  whether  from  ancient  jealousy  of  Aus- 
tria, ot  from  mistrust  of  any  confederacy  of  nobles; 
produced  misunderstandings,  mutual  insults,  abusive 
songs,  reflecting  upon  national  peculiarities,  and  finally 
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a  war*;  in  the  coarse  of  which  they  laid  waste  the 
country  round  the  lake  erf  Constance,  and  reduced  the 
houselesa  and  starving  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hard  winter,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods !  Six  great 
battles  were  fonght  with  immense  slaughter,  in  most 
of  which  the  Swiss  were  victorious/  "They  gave,  as 
usual,  abundant  proof  of  patient  endurance,  as  well 
as  of  valour,  fording  rivers  in  the  coldest  weather, 
and  a  body  of  them  standing,  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, more  than  one  hour  in  water  half  frozen :  but  in* 
terest  «nd  sympathy  are  at  an  end  for  mere  de- 
stroyers, whose  heroism  is  no  longer  virtuous  o& 
patriotic.  Our  feelings  turn  for  relief  to  the  story, 
although  so  often  repeated,  of  the  affectionate  wife, 
whose  husband,  commander  of  one  of  the  castles 
taken  by  the  Swiss,  and,  {or  reasons  now  unknown, 
exposed  to  their  particular  hatred,  was  excepted  from 
the  capitulation,  which,  however,  gave  liberty  to  every 
other  individual  to  depart,  with  whatever  effects  he 
was  able  to  carry.  When  the  lady,  ingeniously  avail- 
ing herself  of  this  permission,  appeared  on  the  draw- 

*  The  Swiss  deputies  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  having  declared 
they  would  not  join  the  league  of  Swabia,  in  obedience  of  a  decree  of 
the  imperial  chamber,  the.  archbishop  of  Mayence,  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  said,  angrily,  he  held  something  in  his  hand  which  would 
jnake  them  do  it,  meaning  his  pen,  with  Which  he  might  subject  them 
fo  the  ban  of  the  empire :  but  they  replied,  What  your  grace  threatens 
to do9  pthers  have  actually  tried  with,  halberts,  which  are  harder  than 
goose*quilk,  yet  they  could  not*  .  -  '      J  ' '"'- 
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bridge  with  her  husband  on  her  shoulders,  even  the 
enemy,  far  from  cavilling  about  the  nature  of  the 
burden,  applauded  her  devotedness  and  courage,  and 
sent  after  her  those  articles  of  property  which  she 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  for  the  sake  of  her  best 
treasure. 

Repeated  defeats  in  the  course  of  one  year  having 
annihilated  several  armies  for  the  league  and  the  em- 
peror Maximilian,  they  accepted  the  mediation  of 
Louis  XII.  and  made  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

New  Italian  War— Bishop  Schinner  and  Supersax— Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan- 
Louis  XII.— Comparison  of  the  Swiss  with  the  Romans— Battle  of  Novara— 
Anecdote  of  Robert  de  la  Mark,  and  his  two  Sons— Immense  health. 

The  king  of  France  had  made  peace  between  tha 
Swiss  and  their  enemies;  that  he  might  engage  them 
on  easier  terms  as  auxiliaries  in  his  meditated  inva- 

a.  d.    s*on  °f  It^y*     Accordingly  we  find  them,  to 

l49Bm  the  number  of  41,000,  joining  him  against 
Ludovic,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  year.  Neglected  and  ill  paid,  part  of 
them  returned  home,  while  others,  changing  sides, 
shut  themselves  up  with  the  Duke  in  Milan;  but 
fighting  reluctantly  against  their  own  countrymen, 
still  in  the  king's  army,  the  place  could  not  hold  out, 
and  capitulated.  The  duke,  in  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape in  the  disguise  of  a  Swiss  soldier,  was  betrayed 
by  a  man  from  Uri,  named  Furman,  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  France,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  Swiss, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Furman  became  henceforth 
so  infamous,  that  his  family  applied  for  leave  of  the 
council  to  change  it ;  and  the  man  himself,  having 
ventured  to  return  home,  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed. 

While  the  Swiss  were  serving  the  king  of  France, 
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tbeyfobose  to  take  for  themselves  Bellinzodd  afld  its 
valley,  with  the  important  pass  of  St.  Gothard,  of 
which  their  royal  employer  complaining  at  the  diet  of 
Lucerne,  the  thcee  Waklstettea  answered  haughtily, 
they -had  deserved  much  more!  Bellinzone  having 
formeriy  belonged  to  them,  they  said,  and  the  inha- 
bitants claiming  their  protection,  the  country  should 
be,theirs,  with  the.  help  of  God  and  of  their  halberts, 
The  ti«g  insisted  nevertheless ;  but. early  in  the  en- 
suing spring,  14,000  Swiss  drove  at  once  the  a.  D, 
FrenChadvanoed  posts  beyond  the  Lago  Mag-  1503  . 
gtore ;  and  the  king,  finding  that  his  views  upon  Italy 
were  incompatible  with  the  enmity  of  tfr&e  iintract- 
able  associates,  gave,  up  Bellinzone.  Thirty  thousand 
Swiss  had  already  lost  their  lives  in  Italy ;  but  Louis, 
who  knew  their  weak  side,  pressed  upon  them  his 
corrupting  favours,  while  the  cantons,  aware  of  their 
fatal  consequences,  entreated,  with  ludicrous  earnest- 
ness,  not  to  be  led  into  temptation.  Instigate^  by 
Schinner,  the  Bishop  of  Sion,  who  was  arrayed  op.  the 
side  of  tte  pope  and  of  the  Venetians,  against  the,em- 
peror  and  the  king  of  France,  jthey  refused  at.  last,  to 
rgnew  their  alliance  with  the  latter,  except  op  .terms 
which  they  knew  he  would  not  grant  Louis,  indulg- 
ing in  contemptuous  reflections  on  the  miscrabks  man* 
Utgnards,  qui  osoient  It  regarder  comme  Uur  tributaire, 
confirmed  theij:  hostile  dispositions. 

This  Bishop  Schinner  had  a  dangerous  political 
adversary,  in  the  person  of  a  powerful  Valaisan,  called 

Vol.  II.  Q 


m         bishop  mmmm*  an*  bupersax. 

Amf&rFt*t,  oddly  turned  into  the  Lathi  mme  «f 
fitopow*,  by  which  he  is  belter  known.  This  would 
scarcely  be  worth  mentioning,  if  some  circumstance* 
of  their  quarrel  did  not  ittugtrate  the  manner  of  the 
times.  Supertax  was  a  burgher  of  Berne ;  but  Scion- 
ner  succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  the  protection  of 
that  efeitton :  and  when  on  his  way  there,  to  justify 
himself  from  the  imputations  of  Ms  enemy,  he  was 
seized  ih  the  territory  of  Fribourg,  again,  at  fee  insti- 
gation of  the  bishop,  thrown  into  a  dungeefe,  «&&  t»* 
tared  repeatedly,  to  draw  from  him  the  avowal  of  some 
Supposed  crime,  The  wife  of  tias  unfortunate  man, 
still  beautiful,  as  is  asserted,  although  the  mother  of 
twenty-three  children,  came  to  Fribourg  to  beg  for  his 
life.  The  avoyer  had  pity  on  her,  and  favoured  his 
escape  to  Berne.  But  the  people  of  Fribourg,  who, 
k  seems,  had  taken  paart  against  Supersax,  tenting 
their  toy  upon  their  first  magistrate,  tore  him  away 
from  the  church,  where  he  had  fled  for  protection, 
threw  him  into  the  dungeon  lately  occupied  by  their 
prisoner ;  and,  regardless  of  his  elevated  rank,  pot 
him  to  the  rack,  and  made  him  perish  on  the  scaifcid  I 
Berne  re&sed  to  surrender  Supersax,  and  when  he 
regained  the  Valais,  it  was  his  turn  to  be  revenged. 
The  people  were  not  favourably  disposed  to  their 
.  prince-bishop,  and  Supersax  fotmd  no  great  difficulty 
in  raising  the  mazxa  against  him.  The  prince  escaped 
by  the  St.  Bernard,  ih  the  hideous  disguise  of  a  leper, 
and  took  shelter  at  Route,  where  an  excommunicatioa 
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was  pfQnoftneed  on  the  rebellious  flock,  bat  reeejved 
with  perfect  indifference. 

Theqeaael  between  Louis  XII.  and  the  Swig*,  fcr 
fwBi  being  mjrie  up,  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the; 
capture  of  three  of  their  stale  messengers;  one  of  whom* 
escaping  after  a  long  detention  in  the  Milanese,  car- 
ried home  tidings  of  the  murder  of  his  (XKupamoiis* 
The  eaunoii  of  Berne  wrote  to  Gaston  de  a.d. 
Feix,  Duke  de  Nemours;  governor  of  Lorn-  16U* 
barcty,  and  applied  to  the  French  ambassador  to  de~ 
maml  saiis&ctum  for  this  enosmity,  but  lecmved  emu 
temptomus  answers-  Louis  thought  himself  sum  of  an 
aHiaaee  with,  the  Griaons  and  the  Valaisaos,  and  was, 
o*4bai  account,  more  careless  of  offending  the  Swiss  ; 
but  the  latter  passed  the  mountains  immediately,  al* 
though  in  November,  to  the  number  of  8000  men, 
dnpre  away  the  French  entrenched  on  the  Tresa,  be* 
tween  lake  Maggiore  a«d  lake  Lugano;  a«d*  tbefr 
fooces -feeing  soon  increased  to  18,000,  th^y  readied 
Milan,  f&mdered  its  suburbs,  and  might  h*ye &km 
tbetawn*  bufrwwe  stopped  by  advantageous  offiws  of 
peace,  amide  satisfaction,  and  a  month  and  ^  half  pay. 
forthek^rOuWe*! 

This  peace  was  rather  a  truce  thm  a  dsfia&re 
tatty,  ft*  we  find  the  Swiss  again  in  Italy,  tpweyds 
the  end  of  the  nest  campaign,  armyed  pa  the  stfteaf 

*  M.  Dam,  in  his  excellent  history  of  Venice,  doe£  not  admit 
that  the  Swiss  reached  Milan,  nor  that  there  was  a  treaty  made  with 
tfeto. 

Q  * 
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the  pope,  whose  cause  had  been  successfully  pleaded 
by  the  Bishop  of  Sion.  He  had  sent  them  a  gold 
sword  in  a  scabbard,  richly  ornamented  with  pearls, 
two  banners,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  twelve  cantons, 
with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  above,  together  with  several 
other  holy  presents,  and  a  brief,  in  which  they  were 
called  Defenders  of  the  Church.  They  might  have 
liked  the  payment  of  80,000  ducats,  due  to  them  by 
his  holiness,  full  as  well ;  but  were  satisfied  with  one 
fourth  part  of  that  sum  for  the  present,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  ransom  for  all  the  towns  they  should 
take,  which  was  to  be  theirs  alone.  They  were  not 
disappointed  in  their  expectations,  for  the  capture  of 
Cremona  and  Bergamo  alone  yielded  them,  soon  after, 
as  much  as  the  whole  debt  of  the  pope ! 
.   1519a  The  French  army  had  already  won  the 

n*  April,  y^fo  of  Ravenna,  where  Gaston  and 
Bayard  fought,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Swiss,  20,000 
strong,  turned  the  tide  of  success  to  the  other  side. 
The  French  were  driven  away  from  afl  their  positions, 
and  obliged  to  evacuate  Lomtjardy ,  except  the  citadel 
of  Milan,  and  three  otters.  The  towns,  disgdsted 
with  the  licentiousness  of  their  soldiers,  declared  every 
where  against  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  Switzerland,  NeucMtel,  be-* 
longing  to  a  French  prince,  the  Duke  de  Longuevifle, 
was  occupied  by  the  Swiss. 

The  enormous  sum  of  200,000  ducats,  remaining  of 
the  contributions  levied  in  one  campaign,  after  paying 
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all  expenses,  was  divided  between  the  cantons,  in 
oonformity  to  the  covenant  of  Stantz.  Their  diet, 
held  at  Baden,  was  attended  by  ambassadors  from 
the  emperor,  from  Spain  and  England,  from  Venice, 
then  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  from  the  pope,  and 
most  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  the  king  of  France  ex* 
cepted.  Sforza  received  his  dukedom  from  the  victo- 
rious republicans,  whose  magnanimity  on  this  occa- 
sion enhanced  their  fame.  The  landamman  of  Zug, 
who  commanded  #t  Milan,  had  orders  for  the  solemn 
installation  of  that  prince;  who  acknowledged,  in  a 
speech  pronounced  when  he  entered  the  capital,  his 
obligations  to.  the  cantons,  and  promised  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  advice. 

The  Romans  themselves,  in  their  early  days  of  de- 
votedness  and  heroic  valour,  bad  done  nothing  to 
deserve  the  empire  of  the  world  greater   than  the 
shepherds  of  the  Alps ;  yet  two  centuries  of  unex* 
ampled  successes  had  scarcely  added  any  thing  to  the 
rude  domain  of  the  latter.  There  was,  indeed,  a  strik- 
ing difference  irf  the  circumstances  of  the  two  people ; 
for  the  neighbours  of  Rome,  in  the  first  ages  tif  her 
foundation,  were  a  far  easier  conquest  than  those  of 
Helvetia :  the  German  empire,  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  the  flourishing  Italian  republics !    The  Romans 
conquered  at  once  territory  and  subjects,  extending 
the  bases  of  their  power  as  it  grew  up,  while  the  vie. 
torious  Swiss  acquired  only  wealth,  which  left  not  a 
wreck  behind,  except  avarice  and  vices,  and, made 
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them  corrupt  it  their  ^tadle.  But  fofr  these  causes, 
atrange  ad  the  ration  may  now  fteem,  Berne  <#  Zu- 
rich might  have  been  at  this  day  the  mistress  of  fee 
cmhzed  world. 

Louis  XII.,  convinced  he  never  could  keep  pm- 
session  of  Lombard^  against  the  will  of  the  Swiss> 
felt  the  necessity  of  regaining  thfeir  friendship  «t  atty 
rate ;  he  sent  no  fewei1  than  three  ambassadors  a!  &i* 
time  to  their  diet,  La  Trentouffle,  the  Bishop  df  M*f- 
eeffles,  and  the  president  of  Dijori :  but  he  was  #»■■ 
peHed  to  use  the  interest  of  the  Ddfces  of  $awy  kad 
0f  Lorraine  to  procute  safe  conducts  for  their  acfinte- 
Sian,  and  to  pay  for  them  besides.  It  actually  east 
the  King  of  France  twenty-two  thousand  crowns  for  a 
permission  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Swiss !  Their 
negotiations  were  sboft  brought  to  a  dose \  for  La 
Ttemoollle  being  asked,  as  a  preliminary,  whether  he 
bad  power  from  his  toaster  to  renounce  Italy  for  evw> 
*nd  answering  that  he  had  iidt,  M  &&*  you  *nay  fcowfce 
yfeiffself  (put  on  your  boots),"  was  the  feply,**  and 
depart  wheA  you  please. "  The  ambassadors  departed*; 
bui  their  offended  sovereign  immediately  poured  * 
hew  army  of  twenty-sia  thousand  toen  Into  the  Mife^ 
oes&  The  duke  had  oidy  four  thousand  Swiss  with 
him,  and  the  enemy  having  retained  possession  ef  ft* 
jMrtle  of  Milan,  while  he  wcupied  the  town,  Ms  *e0i* 
dence  was  scarcely  out  of  the  reach  of  Ifceit  she*. 
The  people,  besides,  ready  to  side  with  the  stn»ge*, 
»od  tired  already  of  their  Hew  sovereign,  Who  ?md 
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neither  the  talents  of  a  conqueror,  nor  the  virtue*  of 
a  paternal  prince,  and  whom  they  neither  loved  not 
feared,  were  beginning  to  indulge  in  wanton  insults 
upon  fellen  majesty,  and  dragged  hie  effigy  *ad  Ws 
ante  through  the  kennel.  /Drinking  himself  no  longed 
safe  with  the  rabble^of  to*  capita  he  retired  to  No- 
vara;  but  was  soon  besieged  thereby  La  Tremouille; 
the  same  who  had  latdy  been  dismissed  fix»a  the  Swiss 
diet  with  so  Mttie  ceremony.  He  had  already  effected 
abeeach;  Ins  Laadslmecfafts  wete  clamorous  for  an 
assault,  and  he  had  written  to  the  king,  "  Before  the 
end  of  this  month  I  shall  send  your  majesty  the  sop  of 
Ludovic,  who  will  be  pmt  Into  my  hands  by  the  same 
people  that  betrayed  his  father!"  But  Frishing,  a 
Benuse,  and  commander  of  the  Swiss,  vindicated  the 
good  faith  of  his  countrymen,  for  he  repulsed  the  as* 
sailaots  in  every  attack,  even  leaving  the  gptes  of  the 
town  ope*  day  and  night  to  show  how  little  he  feared 
thope.  Meantime,  sixteen  thoosand  Swiss  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  assistance  of  their  countrymen ;  they 
passed  the  Alps  in  two  divisions :  and  that  commanded 
by  the  Bernese  senator,  May,  reached  Novara  the 
vary  day  that  La  Tremouille,  changing  his  position, 
had  retired  a  little  way  from  it.  The  Swiss,  forming 
then,  with  the  garrison  of  Novara,  twelve  (thousand 
men,  took  one  of  those  resolutions  which  maris:  a  ogi> 
seioosnessof  strength»--6ui«  pledge  of  Yictoary.  With-* 
out  afewmg  themselves  any  rest,  without  waiting  for 
tfce  second  division,  without  considering  they  had 
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neither  cannon  nor  cavalry,  they  «et  out  at  midnight 
to  attack  an  enemy  double,  their  number,  and  pfo 
vided  with  a  numer^  The  FwnA/fOH 

rived  only  a  few  hours  before,  had  not  had:  I.^-Mii 
time  to  fortify  thpir  camp,  aiid  wefre  mri-  ?*?u,lfc:i  »> 
prised  just  before  break  of  day .  Notwithateiiding'ifee 
confusion  of  such  an  attack,  LaTremcHiille/suefceacted 
in  drawing  up  his  troops,  and  the  cannon  began  *>fcb 
fire  before  obj^ct^(X>uld. well  be  distinguished/; J di^ 
rected  at  first  by  the  cries  of  the  assailants;  it  sob* 
made  dreadful  havoc  among  them,  but  without  evec 
stopping  the  columns.  The]  Landsknecfcts  disputed 
the  approach  of  the  camp  with  courage  scarcely  safe* 
rior  to  their  own;  but  pressing  forward  with  .tjueiir 
usual  steadiness,  they  reached  the  batteries/  earned 
them 'S^ord  in  hand,,  and  turned  the  cannon  agiiasfc 
the  enemy.  Few  of  the  Laodskaacks  suinrivwfeithe 
day ;  the  rest  of  the  French  foot  suffered  a  grqat  ideal 
ih  attenaptinjg  to  ford  a  river ;  but  the  cavalry  escaped 
with  very  little  loss*  , 

'  Thetaffecting  story  of  Robert  de  la  Mark,  and  his 
two  sons*  will  carry  us  for  a  moment  from  the  consi- 
deration of  so  much  mischievous  heroiam,  to  some* 
tiling  nearer  the  better  feelings  of  our; nature.  Fteu-< 
ranges  and  Jametz  de  la  Mark,  who  commanded  the 
Landsknechts,  being  desperately  wounded,  were  hard 
pressed  in  thie  thickest  of  the  battle;  their  father  made 
a  furious  charge  at  the  head  of  two  hunched  la&eers, 
and  opened  the  way  to  them.  Jametz  was  stilLbravely 
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djftpuktag  a  remnant  of  life;  he  rescued  him,  and  ear- 
ned away  tike  body  of  his  other  son,  flung  ovter  tfcfe 
neck,  of.  a  horse,  apparently  dead.  The;  latter,  al- 
though pierced  with  forty-six  wounds,  recovered,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  and  was  that  Marshald  de  Fl$a- 
ranges,  afterwards  so  famous  as  colonel  «of  the  cent* 
Smsses.  An  account  of  this  very  battle,  by  himself,  is 
inserted  in  Baron  Zurlauben's  military  history . 

Paul  Jove  and  (iuicciardini,  who  compare  this  battle 
of  Novara  to  the  most  brilliant  of  those  recorded  in 
the  Roman  and  the  Grecian'  history,  estimate  the  outn^ 
ber  of  dead  on  the' side  of  the  French  at  ten  thousand ; 
but  the  latter  did  not  acknowledge-so  many.  Atnooh; 
when  the  Swiss  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  dis- 
comfited foe,  their  joy  was  damped  by  the  sight  of  two 
thousand  of  their  own  warriors  dead  on  the  field,  be- 
sides the  wounded,  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  their 
numbers.  All  the  baggage  of  thb  enemy,  and  his 
artillery,  composed  of  twenty  pieces  of  catinon,  a  very 
valuable  prize  at  that  time,  remained  in  their  posses 
sion.  The  other  division  of  eight  thousand  men  joined 
only  in  the  evening  after  the  action.  The  melancholy 
tidings  of  the  total  defeat  of  La  Tremouille  readied 
Paris  as  soon  as  the  despatches,  written^in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  announcing  a  victory.  Similar  infor- 
mation sent  to  Rome  arrived  somewhat  too  soon  for 
the  credit  of  his  holiness,  who  having  made  a  bonfire 
and  illuminations  for  the  supposed  defeat  of  the  defen- 
ders of  the  Church9  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
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of  contriving  an  awkward  apology  fi>r  this; 
The  towuB  of  Lomfaardy,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
guilty  likewise  of  mistaking  the  winning  side,  did  not 
oeme  off  so  easily  aa  the  pope.  Empty  apologies  and 
eoqdanatary  memorials  coukl  not  atone  for  such  a  trans- 
gmastati,  and  the  offended  Swiss  drew  the  prodigioas 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ducats  from 
their  repenting  ftuiidat  a  valuaUe  precedent  for  ftrtare 
conquerors*  and  which  has  not  been  lost  upon  diem. 
The  rich  oouatry,  from  which  these  contributions  weie 
drawn*  felt  exhausted  fcr  many  years  after. 

The  Swiss  loft  thirteen  thousand  men  to  protect  the 
Doha  of  Milan;  and  the  remainder,  about  ten  thousand, 
returned  to  their  mountains,  literally  loaded  withhold, 
as  well  as  crowned  with  every  laurel.  The  author  of 
the  mihtery  history  of  Switzerland,  N»  B.  May,  of 
Romaj^nurtier,  estimates  at  one  hundred  millions  of 
French  francs,  at  the  present  value  of  money,  (he  net 
proceeds  of  Swiss  prowess  during  these  fast  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ftsMtta  «f  WMth^tonvnetkiM  against  pensioned] 
War— Francis  L  —  Cinl  Dissensions—Battle  of  Marifntno— Perpetual 
Peace  with  Francis  1.— -Pope  Leo  X.— The  Swiss  arrayed  against  each 
OsWi  in  diftuwt  Aimtos)  ■  DlUk  of  Dkjma  1 11a Mis  trf  «*»•  flgnii  flasUi '  if 
Pavia. 

Such  an  accession  <&  Wealth,  suddenly  pouted  into 
Switzerland,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  factions  which  dig* 
tracked  the  Country.  The  increased  price  of  every  ne- 
tie&ary  ofBfe  rendered  riches  little  more  than  nuga- 
tory to  their  possessors,  while  those  who  did  not  share 
m  them  found  themselves  suddenly  impoverished ;  aB 
felt  equally  disappointed  and  soured.  The  Bishop, 
now  Cardinal,  of  Sion,  envenomed  these  feelings  for  his 
particular  purposes,  and  insurrections  broke  out  among 
the  peasants  of  Bernef,  Lucerne,  and  Soteure,  which 
were  not  quelled  without  difficulty,  partly  by  force, 
and  partly  by  concession :  the  magistrates  were  made 
to  swear  not  to  receive  any  more  pensions  from  foreign 
princes,  and  some  inferior  agents  of  clandestine  enlist- 
ments were  tried  and  executed.  But  a  war  against 
Lours  XII.,  for  die  purpose  of  forcing  him  to  abandon 
ftB  further  pretensions  on  Italy,  continued  to  be  popu- 
lar, and  the  emperor  offering  to  jdn  with  few  thousand 
horse  andatrainofartifflery,  it  was -undertaken  with 
greet  spirit.    The  aroty  entered  Burgundy,  and  fad 
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siege  to  Dijon,  where  La  Tremouille  commanded; 
knowing  he  could  not  hold  out  long,  he  found  means 
of  entangling  the  Swiss  in  negotiations  for  a  general 
peace,  on  such  terms  as  they  cho^e.  A  treaty  was 
hastily  concluded,  which  he  knew  would  not  be  ratified, 
although  he  had  delivered  five  hostages  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  it ;  but  his  own  nephew,  who  was  one 
of  them,  made  his  escape,  without  waiting  for  the 
event  of  the  ratification,  and  the  others  were  supposi- 
litKWchamot^s,  imposed  uppn  the  Swiss  as  men  of 
conseqtieace,  r: 

Such  a  treaty  implied  treachery  on  both  sides ;  an4> 
op  the  return  of  the  army,  the  officers  ran  considerable, 
risk  from  the  exasperation  of  the  people.  A  president 
of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Geneva,  was  carried  off  pad  detained,  instead  bf  the 
nephew  of  La  Tremouille,  who  had  ran  away; 

The  death  of  Louis  XII.  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
Jong  struggle  for  the  possesion  of  the  Milanese,  and 
to  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Swiss.  Francis  L 
had  no  sponer  ascended  thef  tlyrone,  than  he  announced 
his  inte^tiorjs  of  wiping  off  the  disgrace  of  Novara^nd 
Gmmgast?,  and  lowering  the  pride  of  the  Swiss :  the 
fottPFrP9  Jjheojth$r  hand,  persisted  ;in protecting  the 
jf^eof  IVftlan^  Sfprza,  without  any  very  obvious  uw> 
tjve.  |  Insidious  proposals  of  peace  on  the  part  of  t^e 
pew  sover^ign^^oKi,  a  haughty  rejection  onihepart#f 
the  repi^icai^wer^  rapidly  exchanged ;  and  the  fieffiq 
opponents  nptet  on  the  plains  of  Lombaxc|y.  But  Francis 
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was  noofdinary  warrior,  and  he  began  the  campaign 
by  a  stroke  of  generalship  which  astotoished  ihe  Swiss ; 
having  passed  the  Alps  on  two  points  deemed  im- 
practicable, and  which  they  had  on  that  account  neg- 
lected to  occupy,  the  Col  de  VArgcntkrt  and  the 
Rocca  Sparviera*,  while  they  were  waiting  for  him  at 
the  Pas  de  Suze  His  army,  which  might  have  bean 
stopped  or  destroyed  with  great  ease,  did  not  meet 
with  one  of  the  enemy,  except  Trosper  Colonna,  their 
best  general,  who  was  surprised  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  made  prisoner.  Nothing  more  brilliant  in 
modern  times  than  this  passing  of  the  Alps.  Italy  had 
never  seen  die  Swiss  in  such  force ;  their  army  in  the 
field  being  composed  of  thirty -eight  thousand  men,  be- 
sides about  nine  thousand  in  the  garrisons :  but  they 
were  divided  among  themselves ;  their  officers  had 
their  own  interest  in  view,  and  mistrusted  each  other. 
Instead  of  attacking  at  once,  as  they  would  formerly 
have  done,  the  disjointed  forces  of  the  enemy,  aAer 
their  passage  of  the  Alps,  they  retreated  before  them. 
Hie  party  of  Berne,  having  for  their  chief  the  avoyer 

*  jThe  Col  de  V  Argentiere  is  between  Barcelonete  and  Coai,  in 
Piedmont.  Rocca  Sparviera  is  between  Briancon  and  the  source  of 
the  Po,  Bridges  were  constructed,  and  wooden  galleries  on  the  face 
of  perpendicular  rock,  where  seventy- two  pieces  of  heavy  artiltery, 
all, the, cavalry,  and  30,000  foot,  {Missed  over  in  five  days.  $om# 
columns  crossed  over  on  some  other  points.  Interesting  details 
of  this,  and  of  the  whole  campaign  of  Francis  I.,  are  given  in  M. 
de  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes,  Vol.  14,  page 
358)  jrc. 


Watteriife*  tfeeeama  who  had  made  the  twaty  of  Dijon, 
were  for  lisfcetting  to  the  propoftala,  of  Fraacia ;  thci 
other  party,  led  by  the  bishop  o£  Sion,  Schwmer,  theri 
awdinal,  adheted  to  the  DutectfMa*»«iJdtibepopBi 
This  pwly  Wae  the  strgogeort :  b«t  intelligence  having 
reached  the  €)amp  that  the  pope  was  negotiating  pifr 
vatety  with  Fraacis,  it  turned  the  scale ;  commuuiea^ 
tiotts  were  immediately  established  with  the  king,  mA 
a:  treaty  wap  nearly  concluded,  when  a  trifle  broke  it 
off:  Franqjs  insisted  upon  the  session  <?f  the  valley  <tf 
BelUpzpue,  and  seme  others  of  the  recesses  of  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  long  since  conquwedby 
t&  Swiss,  add  which  seemed  the  passes  into  Italy ; 
but  they  re&sed  to  part  with  them*  Meanwhile,  apart 
of  their  army,  disbanding  of  their  own  accord,  waa  nh 
timing  home;  and  Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  strength- 
ened hi&aetfby  taking  possession  of  sevemi  strong 
places.  Aft  ejoqueat  speech  of  cardinal  $ebuaaer».re» 
cojded  by  Guioqiardini,  alarmed  their  pride,  and,  with 
hajf  the  numbers  which  so  lately  retreated  befom 
*a&,  ma,  Fraaeis,  they  now  undertook  to  act  upon  the 
sept.  1515,  0ffensive.  A  mere  advanced  guard,  com- 
maaded  by  Arnold  de  Winkekied,  a  descendant  ofthe 
hero  of  Sempach,  went  forth  to  give  battle  to  the  whole 
French  army,  about  fifty  thousand  strong,  encamped 
between  Milan  and  Marignano  ;  being  joined  shortly 
after  by  nine  thousand  more  of  their  countrymen,  led 
on  by  Cardinal  Schinner  in  person,  who  new  no  other 
tactics  but  marching  up  to  batteries,  regardless  of  the 
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hasoc  they  n»rite,aadeariyii£ilBmswi^ 
they  had  foreed  the  entrgwrhnMutti,  and  taken  pail  of 
the  artillery;  the  king  charged  than  himself  many* 
times,  with  gmt  bravery,  at  the  bead  of  Ms  gendar- 
merie, and  impeded  their  progress;  the  action  became 
general^  bat  five  hours  of  carnage,  continued  during 
tfce  first  part  of  the  night,  had  not  decided  the  victory? 
and  the  two  armies  waited  for  the  retumof  light,  among 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  without  lighting  way  fires  car 
e&faerside.  Meanwhile,  the  generaiaof^ 
seme  alterations  in  their  position,  and  the  young  hew 
slept  some  bourn*  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  on  a 
gut  carriage,  but  <xi  ah  ammunition  vtaggon,  wfakdi 
was  rather  less  inconvenient,  although  not  so  pio* 
tmesque.  He  had  been  side,  Mardfad  Flew aage  tell* 
us,  from  drinking  water  mixed  with  blood,  whid*  baft 
been  brought  to  him  in  the  heat of  the  action.  Aftktey* 
break,  the  Swiss,  passing  oven  the  dead  bodies  of  tteee 
thousand  of  their  own  men,  renewed  the  engagement 
wsfch  unabated  fury.  It  lasted  again  four  hours,  with 
various  success,  the  king  leading  repeatedly  the 
charges,  and  a  body  of  ten  (thousand  foot,  composed 
<rf  mountaineers  from  Dauphia£  and  ihe  Pyrenees* 
trained  and  organized  in  the  manner  of  the  Spanish 
infantry,  opposed  to  .tha&wass  a  modetof  fighting  and 
a  comage  net  dissimilar  to  their  owct  The  Italian* 
say,  that  it  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  Alvians  and 
hie  Venetians  in  the  rear  of  the  Swiss,  which  deter* 
the  &te  of  the  day,  till  then  in  suspense;  yield* 
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ing,  then,  to  necessity ,  they  retreated  towards  Milan, 
slowly*  and  in  good  order,  and  carrying  away  nok  only 
their  baggage  and  wounded,  and  their  own  artiHery* 
but  some  artillery  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  twelve: 
of  ftheir  banners.  Two  companies,  surrounded  hi  a 
V&ag&,  which  tiie  enemy  set  on  fire,  chose  tof  perish 
there,  rather  than  surrender.  Hie  king  chedted  all 
further  pursuit.  Marshal  Trivulce,  a  good  judgd  in 
those  matters,  said,  that  the  eighteen  battles,  at  which 
be  had  been  before,  were  mere  children's  play  ookn- 
pared  to  those  of  Novara  and  Marignano,  which  he 
called  the  battles  of  the  Giants.  Guicciardini  estimates 
the  loss  of  the  Swiss  at  eight  thousand  men,  their;  ene** 
mies  say  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  themselves  admit 
five :  or  six  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  French  is  esti- 
mated, by  the  same  Guicciardini,  at  six  thousand  men, 
and  by  themselves  at  four :  upon  the  whale,  the  Swiss 
suffered  most.  Francis  I.  covered  himself  with,  glory ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  if  the  Swiss  had  attached'  hint 
Sooner,  and  before  their  separation,  the  day  wotiM 
have  ended  fatally  for  him.  ' 

:  The  Swiss,  more  than  ever  divided  among  them- 
selves, could  not  agree  upon  any  plan  of  carrying  on 
the  war ;  and  after  garrisoning  the  fortresses  of  Mi- 
lan and  Cremona,  they  repassed  the  Alps.  Frtacis 
took  care  of  their  wounded  in  his  possession,  sending 
back  the  prisoners  without  ransom ;  and  this  genero- 
sity contributed  greatly  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 
Renfe  of  Savoy,  sent  by  Hie  king,  entering  Fribouig 
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with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  subsidies,  caused  some 
of  the  bags  to  burst  open  in  the  streets.  Such  a  ne- 
gotiation was  likely  to  prevail  against  an  emperor, 
whose  surname  was  MaasimilianQ  pochi  denari. 
j  The  perpetual  peace,  signed  the  27th  of  November 
of  the  following  year,  and  with  few  exception*  at  fin*, 
maintained  during  three  centuries,  has  been  A.D. 
the  base  of  all  subsequent  treaties  between  151f 
the  Helvetic  body  and  the  kings  of  France;  but 
Francis  I.  had  to  yieid  on  the  subject  of  the  Bailiwicks 
oft  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  called  Italian,  for  which 
the  Swiss  would  not  accept  of  any  compensation  in 
money ;  awl  his  desire  to  obtain  their  assistance  in 
the,  prosecution  of  his  schemes  upon  Naples,  smoothed 
ail  difficulties.  Cardinal  Schinner,  the  first  cause  of 
the  late  war,  in  which,  however,  he  distinguished 
himself  personally,  and  showed  he  was  no  less  daring 
in  the  field  than  in  the  cabinet,  found  his  influence  at 
hotpe  very  much  impaired  by  ill  success,  and  couW 
opt  prevent  the  peace  with  France  taking  place.  His 
old  adversary,  George  Supersax,  lately  released  from 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  into  which  his 
intrigues  had  thrown  him,  and  eager  for  reve&ge, 
awoke  the  old  animosity  of  the  people  cf  Valws; 
the  mazza  was  raised  a  second  time,  and  he  was  bat 
mitod:  fo*  .««M ;  but  Supersax  bunseif  was  exiled 
likewise, . 

t  The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed 
the  last  attempt  at  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  for 
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which  the  victories  of  Selim  Smashed  a  Mr  pretence 
to  Leo  X.  He  proposed  a  truce  for  five  years  all  over 
Europe,  and  a  general  armament  against  Constanti- 
nople by  sea  and  land :  considerable  sums  of  money 
were  raised  by  the  court  of  Rome  apparently  for  that 
purpose,  abandcned  afteifwards,  and  doubts  remained 
that  it  had  ever  been  seriously  entertained ;  these 
doubts  esoted  great  resentment  all  over  Christendom, 
and  particularly  in  Switzerland. 

a.d.  The  competition  between  Francis,  king 
m*  of  France,  and  Charles,  king  of  Spain, 
(Charles  V.)  for  the  imperial  throne,  which  ended 
unsuccessfully  for  the  former,  left  him  more  eager 
than  ever  for  die  prosecution  of  his  schemes  of  con- 
quest in  Italy.  The  Swiss,  whosg  services  he  re- 
quired for  that  purpose,  were  as  well  disposed  to  sell 
as  he  was  to  purchase  them ;  but^the  emperor  and  his 
secret  ally,  the  pope,  were  no  less  tempting  in  th^ir 
oflfers,  and  Cardinal  Schmner  made  clandestine  eftHst- 
teents  on  their  account.  The  diet  allotted  the  kitig  of 
France  io  M&e  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  refused  his 
adversaries ;  yet  Lombardy  saw  twenty -two  tho&and 
Swiss  arrayed  on  eithfer  side,  exposed  for  the  fofct 
time  to  fight  against  each  other.  The  diet  saw  rityw* 
m^  to  this  eftormity,  but  to  recall  them  aU. 
'■■  -  Unfortunately  for  Francis,  his  geneftfl  in  Lcrabapdy^ 
Lautrec,  was  disliked  by  the  army  as  well  $»  byihe 
irfiabitants,  on  aocoitot  of  h&  haughtiness  and  vio- 
lence, and  had  ho  money  to  pay  the  soldiers  ;  there- 
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fore  Ae  Swiss  in  his  army  obeyed,  many  of  them,  the 
order  of  ricall*.  white  those  in  the  service  of  Charles  V. 
did  not  Francis  I.  complained  with  some  reason, 
yet  he  was  well  pleased  with  those  with  him  in  Flan- 
ders," LervL,  said  Martin  du  Bellay*  marckoU  ttntii  en 
dcttatt  U  batatiion  de  eee  Stdssa,  qui  lid  demmdoietit 
*ms  eeseede  ionner  batdUle,  pour  lui  fake  cermotire  k 
deeir  quHteaooient  de  lui /aire  service,  'the  following 
year,  he  obtained  another  corps  of  sixteen  thousand  of 
them  for  fair  army  of  Italy,  but  ft  was  left  as  destitute 
as  before  iLautrec  making  promises  never  fulfilled. 
The  Swiss  declared  at  last  their  intention  to  depart  on 
a  given  d&y,  but  offered  to  give  battle  first ;  attacking 
the  enemy,  entrenched  as  he  was  in  a  very  strong  po- 
sition before  the i  c^ebrated  Bicocca  ;  and  made  the 
following  explicit  declaration,  through  their  comman- 
der, Albert  de  Stein :  Demqin,  argent  eu  bataitte  ;  apris 
demote,  congi,  cheiemex.  Lautrec  thought  he  had 
nothmg  to  lose  in  hazarding  an  action :  it  was  the 
most  desperate  ever  fought.  The  Swiasp  saw  one- 
third  of  their  number  aad  almost  all  their  officers 
mbweddownby  the  weM-directed  fire  erf  the  Spanish 
ttbopi,  m^n  extra,vagant  and  fruitless  attempt  to  pass 
deep  trenches,  and  climb  walls*  Albert  de  Stem, 
Arnold  de  Weinkelrted,  Hoheasax,  aftd  many  other 
ilh©triottsA«imes,  were  among  the  dfead :  the  loss  of 
die  French  was  nearly  the  same.  They  parted  two 
days  after  in  <  iil4wmcxtt ;  and  th^  former  returned  to 
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their  own  country,  leaving  the  world  in  possession  of 
the  secret  of  their  not  being  invincible  any  longer. 

The  endeavours  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  other  ene- 
mies of  Francis  I.,  to  detach  the  Swiss  from  his  ser- 
vice, were  however  unsuccessful ;  and  tempted  by.  the 
promises  of  the  king  to  command  the  next  year  in 
person,  they  furnished  new  levies.    But  the  defection 

a.  d.     of  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon  prevented  the 

1523-  king  passing  the  Alps ;  and  his  army,  ill 
commanded  by  Admiral  Bonnivet,  in  two  successive 
campaigns  did  nothing,  and  suffered  still  more  from 

1524.  the  climate  than  from  the  enemy.  At  the 
7th  April,  unfortunate  battle  of  the  Sesia,  a  battalion 
of  six  thousand  Swiss  formed  into  a  solid  square,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  stop  the  pursuit  of  the  imperialists, 
and  save  the  wrecks  of  the  French  army,  after  the 
death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

Francis  appeared  at  last  in  person  on  the  scene  of 
action,  and  his  presence  induced  the  Swiss,  the  Gri- 
sons,  and  .the  Valaisans  to  furnish  sixteen  thousand 
men ;  of  whom  a  part  was  imprudently  detached  to- 
wards Naples,  antf  aoother  went  back  to  defend  tthe 
Grisons,  threatened  by  the  enemy.  Misled. by  the 
counsels  of  Admiral  Bognivet,  in  whom  he  continued 
to  have  confid$nqe,  the  king,  gave  that  fatal  battle  of 
Pavia,  ofwljiph  he;s$rid  himaeK  after,  T<wt  est  perdu 
^horsVho^wur!  The  Swiss  suflfered  immensely;  of 
seven  thousaxni  eng»ged,Hhree  thousand  lay  dead  on 
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the  field,  and  four  thousand  were  made  prisoners. 
Their  courage  might  be  the  same  as  formerly,  but  it 
became  evident,  that  other  nations  had  now  an  in- 
fantry able  to  cope  with  their  own;  that  confidence  in 
themselves,  generated  by  two  hundred  years  of  vic- 
tories, was  no  longer  justified  by  the  same  supe- 
riority. 
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The  Reformation  regenerates  the  Swiss— Corruption*  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Church— Sale  of  Indulgences— A  Time  of  innovation  and  of  great  Disco-' 
▼eries-^Union  and  Strength  of  the  Hierarchy— Celibacy  of  Priests-rAwi- 
cular  Confession— Purgatory— Absolution,  &c.  &c— Fanatic  Insurrection 
of  the  Peasants  and  Anabaptists  in  Germany-  Zuinglius— Advantageous 
Ground  occupied  by  the  Reformers — Faction  of  Berne — Eminent  Re- 
formers. 

The  love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  war,  those  men- 
tal maladies  of  the  Swiss,  might  have  found  their 
cure,  as  they  did  their  chastisement,  in  these  reverses 
of  fortune ;  but  a  more  potent  engine  of  regeneration 
was  at  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  theological  inquiry  which 
now  took  such  powerful  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
The  very  dissensions,  civil  wars,  and  doctrinal  extra- 
vagancies, which  accompanied  the  Reformation,  con- 
tributed to  the  moral  end,  by  affording  a  worthier 
aim  to  the  passions  of  a  rude  and  corrupted  people. 
Mistaken  as  the  new-born-zeal  of  converts  may  often 
be,  it  has  still  something  intellectual  for  its  objects ; 
and  a  fanatic  is  a  nobler  creature  than  a  mere  sen- 
sualist, or  even  than  a  mercenary  hero. 

The  events,  which  ratified  this  great  change  in 
public  opinion,  seem  to  have  burst  somewhat  sud- 
denly upon  Europe ;  yet  the  change  itself  had  been 
long  preparing ;  the  abuses  of  the  church  having, 
from  time  to  time,  excited  the  severest  reproof.  Peter 
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Waldo  in  the  twelfth,  Wicliffe  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  more  recently,  John  Hum* 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  had  preached  and  suffered  in 
the  cause.  Remonstrances  and  complaints  became 
universal  in  the  fifteenth  century,  The  loss  of  liberty 
and  life,  to  winch  those  who  ventured  to  utter  them 
were  exposed,  only  served  to  give  a  new  sanction  to 
their  doctrines,  and  the  various  scandals  of  the  times* 
Three  rival  schismatic  popes,  all  infallible,  and  all 
anathematizing  each  other ;  the  undisguised  immora- 
lity of  the  whole  spiritual  body* ;  and  especially  of 
such  pontiffs  as  Innocent  VIII. f,  Alexander  VL,  and 
Julius  IL;  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  Leo$,  and 

•  Young  men  of  the  pope's  court,  designated  by  the  name  of 
courtiers,  often  came  with  papal  bulls,  investing  them  with  vacant 
bishoprics  in  Switzerland  :  of  which  they  were  so  notoriously  unfit 
to  take  charge,  that  some  of  these  were  driven  away,  even  before  the 
Reformation,  as  michansignoransfquin9avoientriende  V esprit  deDieUf 
In  1509,  four  monks  had  been  condemned  to  capital  punishment  at 
Berne  for  false  miracles,  and  pretended  apparitions  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Holy  Trinity;  their  trial  brought  to  light  a  number  of  curious 
facts,  and  proved  the  shameful  imposition,  practised  on  the  credit? 
lity  of  the  times,  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  writings  of  the  learned 
Erasmus. 

t  A  cotemporary  poet  said  of  Innocent  VIII., 
Octo  npcens  puerps,  genuk,  totidemqu*  puellas 
Hunc  raerito  paterit  dicere  Roma  patrera. 

The   following  epitaph   was    made   for   the  daughter  of  Alex 
ander  VI. 

Hoc  jacet  in  turaulo  Lucretia  nomine,  sed  re 
Thais,  Alexandri  filia,  sponsa,  nurus. 

I  The  sale  of  indulgences  was  not  a  thing  altogether  new;  for 
Matteolus,who  lived  in  the  preceding  century,  says,  they  were  as 
common  as  hogs  in  the  market;  *  ,     . 
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the  disputes  of  Clement  with  the  emperor  Ch&rles, 
had  finally  undermined  the  faith  of  Christendom. 

In  the  year  1518,  Bernardino  Samson,  an  Italian 
monk,  and  agent  to  the  pope  for  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, after  exhibiting  his  powers  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Switzerland,  openly  carried 
on  his  trade  in  the  iims,  churches,  and  public  squares ; 
a  flag,  with  the  arms  of  Leo,  serving  as  his  sign.  Some 
of  the  "bulls,"  then  purchased,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  archives  of  private  families,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the.  cantons.  Those  written  upon  parchment  cost  upon 
an  average  about  a  crown,  those  upon  paper  about  two 
batz  (threepence  English) ;  but  there  were  others 
much  more  expensive.  A  gentleman  of  Orbe,  called 
Arnay,  paid  500  ducats  for  one,  which  Buchat  states 
that  he  saw ;  and  a  Bernese  captain,  of  the  name  of 
Vorn  Stein,  gave  his  "  valiant  gray"  for  a  very  full  in- 
dulgence, comprehending  not  only  the  souls  of  his  an- 
cestors, but  all  the  soldiers  of  his  company,  in  number 
500,  and  all  the  vassals  of  his  lordship  of  Belp,  all  re- 
deemed for  a  horse ! 

Other  bulls  there  were,  authorizing  the  purchaser  to 
choose  his  own  confessor,  who  acquired,  ipso  facto,  the 
power  to  relieve  him  from  any  vow  or  promise,  and 
even  to  absolve  him  from  perjury.  It  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  the  concourse  of  purchasers  would  be 
prodigious.  The  monk  carried  from  Switzerland,  for 
his  own  share  of  the  profit,  the  sum,  then  enormous, 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  besides  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate. 
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No  dereliction  of  former  principles  should  make  us 
forget  an  old  and  indisputable  (Mm  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind.  To  the  clergy,  Europe  was  indebt- 
ed for  preserving  alive,  during  ages  of  darkness,  the 
last  spark  of  antique  civilization,  for  mitigating  barba- 
rian Violence  with  something  like  christian  gentleness 
and  mercy,  something  like  law  and  justice,  where 
otherwise  brutal  force  had  ruled  alone.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  long  and  undisturbed  possession 
of  power  had  at  last  operated  upon  the  Romish  clergy, 
and  it  does  on  all  men.  Their  celibacy,  finally  esta- 
blished in  the  eleventh  century  by  Gregory  VII.,  one 
of  the  deepest  politicians  that  ever  occupied  the  papal 
throne,  left  them  disengaged  from  all  vulgar  cdres, 
affections,  and  ties  of  family.  A  separate  order  in  the 
state,  insulated  and  permanent,  with  one  interest  and 
object  common  to  all  the  members,  the  greatness  and* 
glory  of  the  hierarchy  and  its  chief;  the  unchanging' 
views  and  policy  pursued  by  them  for  centuries,  with 
a  perseverance,  an  energy,  and  unity  of  will,  unattain- 
able by  any  individual,  had  made  them  the  depositaries 
of  all  the  knowledge,  and  of  much  of  the  wealth,  of 
Europe.  The  influence  acquired  by  auricular  confes- 
sion, by  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  the  relief  of 
souls,  and  by  the  excommunication  or  indulgence,  not 
only  for  theiuture,  but  for  the  past— formed,  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  credulity,  the  basis  of  a  prodigious 
power,  the  duration  of  which  could  only  be  abridged 
by  the  enormous  abuse  made  of  it. 


Butt  at  jtteecnuoeiiQemert  of;  the  sixteenth  centaury, 
asauaedly  until  our  own  times  the  most  remarkable 
period,  of  jpod$rn  history,  civil  society  seemed  once 
more  respfcipg,  iatft  ifs  x  elements ;  all  established 
thkvp;  ai^i  Fewiy ^  opijjiion?  we*8  put  in  qpgstionr- 
all  hu#aa  passions,  affections,  and  prejudices  at  issue 
— learning  contending  with  ignorance: — religion  with 
superstition — liberty  with  despotism — wealth  acquired 
with  wealth  transmitted— rpersonal  merit  with  ances- 
try ;  and  a  baneful  thirst  for  fame,  or  the  mere  vanity 
of  the  moment,  assuming  the  mask  of  religion  (as  in 
o^daysof  philosophy),  and  disgracing  human  reason 
in  its  own  eyes*  Men  took  a  colour  of  enterprise  from 
the  st^gendp^  everts,  with  which  they  were  grown 
familiar ;  baldness  of  deed  kept  pace  with  boldness  of 
thoijght,;  new  se^s  were  explored,  a  new. world  dis- 
covered, the  hidden  monuments  of  ancient  art  brought 
to  light,;  natural  science  enriched,  not  to  say  created, 
the  da«§ic  works  of  ancient  sages  made  accessible  by 
mews,  of  printing,  and  the  words  of  holy  writ  laid  open 
to  every  eye.  Princes  and  pontiffs  appeared,  illus- 
trious like  the,  age. 

AD<  Uloch  Zuinglius,  a  curate  of  Glaris,  born 
15109  m  1484,  was  pne  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
refon»ars,^nd  began,  even  before  Luther, to  pronounce 
the  scriptures,  to  be  the  only  rule  of  christian  faith. 
He  was  .approved  and  countenanced  by  the  powerful 
abbot  of  Einsiadlen*  and  bishop  Schinner  appeared 
for  a  while  to  adopt  his  tenets.    He  preached  against 
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the  sale  6i  inikUgenfes,  and  ia*i«ted  oil  the  necessity 
of  simplifyiftg  the  forms  of  worship,  and  ^p. 
abolish*^  images.  The  court  of  Rome  1MI# 
thtaderect  against  the  new  doctrines  as  soOn  as  they 
were  known,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  em- 
peror to  check  the  further  progress  of  heresy,  and 
pun&h  its  propagators.  Zuirighus  published  an  apev 
logy,  which  was  read  with  prodigious  avidity  by  all 
ranks  of  people ;  and  public  conferences  Were  appoint 
ed  at  Zurich,  to  which  the  theologians  of  opposite 
principles  were  invited.  The  Catholics  had  greatly 
the  inferiority  in  debate,  and  one  of  them  lamented 
publicly  that  ««  thdr  biskdps  shatdd  atUnd  marc  to 
their  wkfoeaei  than  thm  boots.'*  Both  sides  pro* 
claimed  themselves  victorious,  and  no  end  whatever 
was  gained*  Those  who  mil  at  such*  the  usual  re- 
sult of  Tdigiou$  controversy,  will  find  it  difficult  to 
point  out  any  other  polemic  inquiry  after  tnith,  of 
whateier  sort;  tint  ever  led  to  much  more  satisfactory 
conclusions,  There  is  scarcely  any  common  measure 
of  reasoning  among  meti,  and>it  seems  as  if  We  be* 
Kevedonly  what  wearo  pii^isposedto  beherve.  Dxa-J 
passicmate  by-standeis  occasronally  discern  the  truth, 
and  -profit  by  the  controversy;  thoae  rengaged  in  it 

Th$  advbeates  of  refiamaiicmstodritipontte 
grouhd,  auguitig,  from  abuses  too  flagcatot  and  noto* 
rious  to  be  denied*  against  old  institutkns,  which  they 
meant  to  pull  down,  whilst  the  defects  of  those  they 
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intended  to  substitute  could  only  be  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. When  Zuinglius  and  Luther  so  effectually  de- 
nounced the  authority  of  the  pope,  in  matters  of  faith, 
Servetus  had  not  yet  been  burnt  alive  at  Geneva  for 
questioning  that  of  Calvin ;  and  the  two  centuries  of 
civil  wars  which  followed  the  Reformation  were  not 
yet  in  history !  These  objections,  however,  applying 
with  equal  force  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
itself  as  to  the  Reformation,  prove  nothing  against 
either.  There  is  a  possibility  of  abusing  the  best  and 
most  valuable  things ;  but  in  our  ignorance  of  futurity, 
and  incapacity  of  combining  remote  chances,  our  only 
safe  rule  is  to  cling  to  what  is  just  and  right  in  itself, 
at  any  hazard,  and  leate  futurity  to  higher  wisdom. 

The  Reformers,  prepared  for  the  encounter  by  years 
of  meditation,  were,  besides,  greatly  superior  in  natu- 
ral powers  and  character  to  their  opponents ;  hardy 
gladiators,  they  came  forward  to  meet  adversaries  al- 
ready vanquished  by  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
deficiencies  and  want  of  practice.  The  council  of 
Zurich,  adopting  the  hew  doctrines,  enjoined  their  re- 
luctant clergy  to  preach  only  from  the  gospel,  and  to 
follow  no  authority  but  that "  derived  immediately  from 
the  divine  source."  In  other  words,  to  admit  no  inter- 
pretation but  that  of  the  Reformers.  "  We  might  have 
lived  for  ever  in  peace  and  harmony,"  was  the  ingenu- 
ous observation  of  Faber,  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, and  better  versed  in  the  tradition  of  the  church 
than  in  the  scriptures,  "  although  there  never  had  been 
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such  a  thing  as  the  Bible ;"  and  Cardinal  Hesius  ob- 
served) in  the  same  spirit,  that  "  the  affairs  of  the 
church  would  have  been  upon  a  much  better  footing, 
if  the  gospels  had  never  been  written*.99  Learning 
fell  into  as  much  disrepute  as  the  Bible  among  the 
clergy  of  the  old  establishment.  "  To  understand 
Greek  rendered  a  man  liable  tobe  suspected  of  heresy, 
and  Hebrew  for  more  f."  In  1523,  the  magistrates 
of  Lucerne  having  ordered  the  house  of  Colinus,  a 
learned  professor,  to  be  searched  for  heretical  books, 
one  of  the  monks,  who  performed  the  office,  meeting 
with  a  Homer,  called  out,"  This  is  Lutheran !  all  that 
is  Greek  is  Lutheran !"  The  same  ideas  were  express- 
ed from  the  pulpit.  "  There  is  a  new  language,  called 
Greek,  invented  by  the  heretics,99  said  a  preacher  to 
hiscongregation, "  and  a  book  printed  in  that  language, 
called  the  New  Testament,  which  contains  many  dan- 
gerous things.  Hebrew  is  another  new  language; 
whoever  learns  it  becomes  a  Jew  %  !99 

The  peasants  of  Germany,  groaning  under  the  yoke 
of  their  lords/secular  and  spiritual,  and  very  imper- 
fectly understanding  the  principles  of  evangelical  re- 
formation disseminated  among  them,  supposed  that 
indefinite  liberty  followed  of  course,  and  that  all  earthly 
power  had  Ceased  with  the  power  of  Rome.  They  rose 
in  many  pfaoebj  under  the  guidance  of  warlike  prophets, 

*  Buchat's  Hist.  Reformat. 

f  Claudius  Despenser.  '  ' 

$  Hist.  Zutnglius,  by  M.  Hess. 
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destroying  with  .insane  violence  the  lives  and  property 
of  most  of  those  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  fuse, 
first  kindled  in  Thuringia,  spread  over  Saxony,  and 
reached  Switzerland  itsdtt  These  deluded  wretches 
were  called  Anabaptists,  because  they  maiatainedihe 
necessity  of  a  second  baptism  for  adults.  Some  of 
them  having  spent  a  day  of  festivity  together,  in  the 
town  of  3t.  Gall,  and  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  frater- 
nity, who  had  two  sons  ;  one  of  these  last,  in  a  fit  of 
religious  frenzy,  and  probably  of  drunkenness  also,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  his  brother  should 
cut  off  his  head !  The  brother  catching  the  inspiration, 
and  calling  aloud,  "Father,  thy;  will  be  done,11  bade 
the  victim  dispose  himself  for  the  stroke,  and. with  an 
axe  severed  his  head  from  his  body  in  the  presence  of 
their  parent,  and  of  the  whole  congregation,  "  who 
thanked  God  for  the  infinite  grace  with  which  the 
holy  deed  had  been  accomplished/'  At  Munster  and 
other  places,  these  unhappy  zealots,  having  committed 
many  more  acts  a&  extravagant  and  scarcely  less  atro- 
cious, were  at  last  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  And 
one  hundred  thousand  of  them  destroyed  in  the  short 
space  of  three  months.  The  Reformers,  of  course,  dis- 
claimed all  congeniality  of  opinion  with  them.  ;Zning- 
Ikts  and  Lu&er  wrote,  to  show  that  ndthfcig  in  their 
tenets  countenanced  such  enormities;  but  tk$  causes  of 
the  Reformation  suffered,  nevertheless,  from  so  fatal  an 
example  of  the  danger  of  assailing  established  institu- 
tions.   That  such  a  danger  always  exists  is  not  to  be 
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denied ;  nor  likewise,  thai  it  seldom  becomes  imnrinem 
and  formidable,  unless  when,  from  an  fcbstinate  resis* 
tance  to  all  reform,  excessive  abuses  lead  at  length  to 
excessive  remedies.  Had  the  Romish  church  listened 
in  time  to  the  admonitions  of  several  councils,  and  to 
the  Voice  of  alt  Europe,  that  violent  separation,  called 
the  "  Reformation,"  might  have  been  avoided. 

Both  parties  offered,  on  all  occasions, '  to  prove  dis- 
puted points,  to  establish  their  doctrines  by  incontro- 
vertible arguments,  and  effectually  confute  and  <**- 
vince  all  opponents,  much  as  a  disputed  account  is 
settled  by  addition  and  subtraction ;  seemingly  igno- 
rant, that  in  debate  two  and  two  are  not  always  four 
as  in  arithmetic.  Berne  ordered  public  conferences, 
which  lasted  nineteen  days,  and  which  ended,  like 
those  of  Zurich,  in  favour  of  reform. 

The  debates  were  carried  on  in  Latin,  that  the 
French  and  German  disputants  might  meet  on  equal 
terms ;  but  six  of  the  cantons,  and  most  of  the  Ga* 
tholic  Bishops,  anticipating  the  result,  declined  ap- 
pearing in  the  assembly.  Conforming,  however,  to 
its  decrees,  the  government  of  Berne  at  once  abolished 
the  old  forms  of  worship.  In  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal,  they  even  declared  pensions  from-foreign  princes 
to  be  abominations  before  the  Lord.  Sotae'dfetrfcts 
muttaured  at  the  losd  of  their  images  and  ftft&,  #Mkt 
tithes' aiid  censes  were  Continued  as  heretofore;  bat 
their  complainfe  proved  Unavailing.  Nuns  and  <Kars 
were  allowed  to  marry,  or  to  remain  in  thei*  convents. 
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Agnes  de  Mulineh,  says  Buchat,  married  the  guardian 
of  her  convent.  Catherine  de  Bonstetten,  who  wm 
treasurer,  entered  likewise  into  holy  wedlock  with 
William  de  Diesbach,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in 
the  cathedral  of  Berne,  to  the  amazement  of  the,  citi- 
zens. The  motives  of  other  convents  were  less  equi- 
vocal. The  abbots  and  monks  of  Cappel,  near  Zu- 
rich, with  one  accord,  relinquished  their  convent  with 
all  its  great  estates  to  the  government,  and  the  build- 
ingp  were  appropriated  to  a  seminary  for  education. 
Nicholas  de  Diesbach,  coadjutor  of  Basle,  declined  tfie 
bishopric,  which  devolved  to  him  on  the  death  of  th£ 
incumbent.  The  future  reversion  of  religious  endow- 
ments to  the  state  was  perhaps  no  inconsiderable  argu- 
ment with  the  council  of  Berne,  in  favour  of  the  Reform- 
ation; but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  revenue  so 
obtained  was  often  again  applied  to  public  objects  of 
more  utility,  to  hospitals,  schools,  or  the  support  of 
ministers. 

,  The  formation  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  into 
two  parties,  almost  equal  in  numbers  and  strength, 
seemed  for  a  time  to  threaten  civil  war  and  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Helvetic  league.  Some,  captqns,  deter- 
mined upon  outward  conformity,  assigned  the  choice 
between  the  two  religions  to  the  majority, :  others 
more  rational,  left  it  to  individuals  for  then^v^. 
Glaris  thus  called  the  violence  of  dispute  by  an  edipt 
of  perpetual  toleration.  The  cburches.wers  to  t>e  used 
in  common,  by  the  two  communions ;  rand  Valentine 
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Tscbudi,  curate  of  Glaris,  as  well  as  John  Heer,  hid 
vicar,  preached  to  each  alternately,  with  admirable 
impartiality.  Six  of  the  thirteen  cantons,  Lucerne, 
Uri,  Schwitz,  Underwalden,  Zug,  and  Ftibourg,  re- 
mained decidedly  Catholic,  and  formed  a  league  for 
the  defence  of  their  faith:  the  people  of  the  Valais 
joined  it  The  seven  protestant  cantons  likewise 
formed  a  league,  which  they  called  the  "  Christian 
Coburghership."  Both  parties  professed  the  utmost 
liberality  of  sentiment  towards  each  other,  and  both 
werecontinually  detected  in  secret  machinations,  which 
kept  off  mutual  ill-will.  In  1599,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  hostilities,  four  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  having  actually  taken  the  field.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  subject  bailiwicks,  common  to  se- 
veral cantons,  catholic  and  protestant  conjointly,  had 
been  the  principal  occasion  of  dispute,  each  of  the 
associated  sovereigns  pretending  an  equal  right  to 
direct  the  consciences  of  their  common  subjects. 

A  schism  also  now  arose  among  the  protestants*, 
respecting  the  real  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in 
the  Eucharist ;  and  the  principal  men  among  them, 
Zuinglius,  CEcolampadiusf,  Bucer,  one  one  side ;  Lu- 

*  A  number  of  princes  and  free  towns  <Sf  Germany  protested 
against  a  decree  of  the  imperial  diet  assembled  at  Spire,  restricting 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  previously  granted ;  thence  the  name  of 
Protestants  given  to  those  of  the  reformed  church* 

t  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  torture  modern  names  into 
Latin  or  Greek  ones;  the  real  name  of  this  (Ecolampadius  was 
Hauschien. 

Vol.  IL  S 
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thdr,  Melanctbon,  Qsianden,  on  the  other,  were  as- 
sembled at  Marbourg  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
Philip,  suraamed  the  Magnanimous,  in  the  hope  of 
conciliating  their  differences;  but  he  failed  in  his 
purpose:  the  apostles  of  toleration  could  not  tolerate 
any  variety  of  opinion  in  each  other ;  and  when  the 
prince  insisted  upon  their  parting  in  peace,  Luther,  as 
he  held  out  a  reluctant  hand,  declared  he  did  so,  "  as 
to  fellow-christians,  not  as  to  brothers ! "  Philip  gave 
the  preference  to  the  arguments  of  Zuinglius,  The 
obstinacy  with  which  each  of  the  Reformers  maintained 
the  opinion  be  had  formed  from  an  impartial  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  might  prove  their  veneration  for,  and 
paramount  obedience  to,  revelation.  To  yield  any 
point,  on  consideration  of  expediency,  would  have  been 
to  fall  into  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome :  yet,  on  difficult  points,  when  candid  and  abld 
men  are  divided,  contrary  opinions  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  argument  operating  on  the 
mind  and  modifying  belief,  not  an  authority  to  which 
it  yields  from  prudential  and  worldly  motives. 

A  new  auxiliary  now  entered  the  ranks  of  the  S wias 
reformers-  Fare!,  a  gentleman  of  Dauphin^,  full  of 
zeal,  and  likely  by  his  talents  to  obtain  great  influence 
wherever  the  French  language  was  understood, 
preached  at  Neuchatel,  and  throughout  the  Pays  de 
Vaud.  At  Lausanne,  a  number  of  burghers,  after 
hearing  him,  pulled  down  and  burnt  the  images  and 
relics,  and  obliged  the  "  idolaters"  to  submit  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  faith  to  a  general  "  vote."  A  majority  of 
eighteen  only  decided  what  the  minority  should  be- 
lieve, and  placed  upon  the  door  of  the  church  the  fol- 
lowing liberal  inscription:  "I*  23  Octr.  1530,  Jut 
otte et  abolk, Vidolatric de ciam" 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Times — Death  of  Zuinglins. 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  intimate  idea  of  the  pri- 
vate life  and  familiar  proceedings  of  the  Reformers  ; 
of  the  obstacles  they  had  to  encounter ;  and  of  the 
people  whom  they  addressed,  the  following  details  are 
extracted  from  Buchat's  History  of  the  Reformation. 

Women  were  the  most  violent  on  either  side.  Those 
of  Orbe,  of  the  catholic  faith,  suspecting  a  protestant 
schoolmaster  of  having  contributed  to  the  dismissal  of 
their  favourite  preacher,  Juliani,  a  monk,  attacked  him 
in  the  church,  kicked  him,  and  beat  him  almost  to 
death.  Hollard,  another  protestant,  who  had  inter- 
rupted Juliani  in  the  pulpit,  they  seized  by  the  beard, 
dragged  him  about,  planting  their  nails  in  his  face, 
and  would  have  killed  him,  had  not  the  chatelain  of 
Orbe  found  means  to  extricate  him,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  sending  him  to  prisqn.  Farel  attempted  to 
preach  at  Orbe,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  they  called 
out  "  chien  /"— "  mdtin  /"— "  heretique  /"— "  diable  !" 
with  such  a  horrible  noise,  that  you  could  not  have 
heard  thunder.  Farel  was  hardened  against  such 
things,  and  persisted ;  but  they  raised  a  mob  against 
him,  and  he  was  very  much  beaten ;  returning,  never- 
theless, the  next  morning  to  the  public  square,  and 
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attempting  U>  speak,  he  met  with  a  similar  recep* 
tion. 

At  night  the  council  assembled,  and  he  attended 
with  the  deputies  of  Berne  and  Fribourg ;  but  coming 
out  of  the  council*chamber,  the  women  way-laid  him 
at  the  door,  seized,  and  were  beginning  to  beat  him, 
when  Pierre  deGlaress,  a  gentleman  of  high  influence 
in  the  town,  delivered  him  from  their  fury,  saying, 
"  Ladies,  pray  forgive  me,  I  have  him  in  charge," 
The  most  active  of  these  women  was  a  person  of  qua- 
lity from  Fribourg,  married  to  a  gentlemen  at  Orbe ; 
but  soon  after  it  pleased  God  to  touch  her  heart,  as 
formerly  that  of  Lydia,  and  she  and  her  husband  ma- 
braced  the  Reformation. 

At  Grandson,  where  the  catholic  and  protestant  ser- 
vices were  performed  alternately  in  the  same  churches, 
the  catholics,  thinking  one  day  that  the  pmtestants 
staid  too  long  at  their  devotions,  and  being  impatient 
to  hear  mass,  set  on  their  wives,  who  burst  in  vio- 
lently, and  drove  away  the  congregation  and  their 
three  ministers,  Froment,  Grivat,  and  Fare!;  the  lat- 
ter in  particular  long  bore  the  marks  of  their  animo- 
sity upon  his  face.  The  magistrates  of  Berne  and 
Fribourg  began  a  judicial  investigation  of  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  the  protestants  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  broke  the  images  and  altar  to  pieces,  at 
which  the  council  of  Fribourg  was  much  offended. 

The  magistrates  of  Lausanne,  hesitating  between 
the  two  opinions,  and  unwilling  to  disgust  the  profes- 
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sors  of  eitiher,  endeavoured  to  comform  to  the  wishes 
Of  both ;  therefore,  whilst  they  commanded  the  strict 
observance  of  Lent,  the  regulations  made  by  the  Refor- 
mers against  blasphemy  were  no  less  rigidly  enforced. 
The  penalty  for  the  first  offence  was  to  kiss  the  ground ; 
for  the  second*  a  fine  of  three  sous ;  and  the  pillory  for 
the  third-  Relics  were  in  general  set  aside,  with  an 
exception  in  regard  to  a  favourite  one,  which  main- 
tained its  situation  some  years  longer,  «'  k  minte  ratte" 
which  was  no  other  than  a  mouse !  made  holy  in  their 
eyes  by  having  nibbled  at  the  consecrated  wafers ! 
More  fortunate  than  the  monkey,  which  sometime 
previous  had  been  actually  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  "par 
arr6t  du  parlement,"  and  for  the  self-same  act,  "  pour 
avoir  mang£  le  bon  Dieu." 

In  another  towp  of  the  Pays-d^-Vaud,  the  magi&- 
trates,  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  peace  whilst 
pny  theological  discussions  were  allowed,  ingeniously 
determined  to  forbid  the  speaking  about  the  divine  be- 
ing at  all,  "  soit  en  bien,  soit  en  mal,"  as,  in  perfect 
simplicity,  they  expressed  it. 

Berne  had  taken  possession  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud, 
pledged  to  he?  by  Savoy  (as  we  shall  relate  elsewhere). 
In  dividing  the  spoil,  Fribourg  obtained  a  share,  and 
maintained  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  that  part  of 
the  territory  which  fell  to  her  lot ;  but  Berne,  anxious 
that  the  minds  of  her  new  subjects  should  be  finally 
set  $tf  rest  by  arguments,  assembled  both  catholics  and 
protestaais  by  deputy  at  a  meeting ;  which  agreat  num* 
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ber  of  divines*  and  among  others  Faitel  and  Calvin, 
attended  at  Lausanne:  and  there  the  grounds  of  the 
Reformation  being  discussed  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year  1536,  the  conferences  were  at  length  ended  by  a 
decree  of  the  sovereign  council  of  Berne  abolishing 
Catholicism,  and  seizing  on  all  ecclesiastical  property; 
a  measure  which,  as  we  shall  see,  has  since  occasioned 
heavy  charges  against  them. 

The  compromise  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
cantons  of  the  two  persuasions,  proved  but  a  hollow 
peace,  and  both  parties  being  quite  ready  to  break  it 
upon  any  one  of  the  innumerable  occasions  offered  by 
daily  insults  and  aggravation,  the  catholics  had  taken 
the  field  in  1531 .  On  the  1 1th  of  October,  they  unex- 
pectedly attacked  CappeL,  and  defeated  the  army  of 
Zurich  in  a  battle  rendered  memorable  by  the  death 
of  Zuinglius.  He  had  accompanied  the  troops  on  this 
occasion,  aa  he  had  done,  before  his  change  of  reli- 
gion, at  Marignano  and  Novara,  in  his  character  of  a 
clergyman,  to  instruct  and  console  them  in  life  or  in 
death;  and  being  himself  mortally  wounded,  was,  after 
the  action,  found  lying  cm  the  field  by  some  cathoUa 
soldiers,  who,  not  knowing  him,  proposed  "  a  confessor, 
and  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin;"  both  of  which  he  declin- 
ed with  a  feeble  motion  of  the  head :  "  Die  then,  here- 
tic," exclaimed  one  of  them,  as  he  struck  him  with  Ijis 
sword.  The  body  was  not  recognised  till  the  next  day, 
when  some  fanatics  forming  themselves  into  a  tribunal, 
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sentenced  it  to  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  given  to  the 
winds:  which  was  actually  executed! 

Zuinglius  was  certainly  the  best  and  most  moderate 
of  all  the  Reformers,  and  it  seemed  for  awhile  as  if 
the  cause  of  the  protestants  had  depended  on  the  life 
of  this  single  man,  so  great  was  the  discouragement 
occasioned  by  his  loss ;  but  the  perusal  of  his  writ- 
ings, fraught  with  pure  morality  and  inspiring  hopes, 
the  remetabrance  of  his  exhortations,  and,  above  all, 
of  a  character  for  mildness,  disinterestedness,  and  wis- 
dom, worthy  of  the  doctrines  he  had  taught,  soon  re- 
stored their  better  thoughts,  and  supported  their 
courage  in  .adversity. 

Humbled  now  by  adverse  fortune,  they  yieldedmany 
points,  which  they  had  before  maintained  with  arro- 
gance ;  whilst  the  catholics,  grasping  with  too  much 
eagerness  at  these  concessions,  lost  in  the  sequel  by 
their  violence  what  they  had  gained  by  force  of  arms*. 

But  the  history  of  the  Reformation  being  inseparable 
from  that  of  Geneva,  we  must  now  return  some  centu- 
ries, in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the  early  times  of 
that  celebrated  city,  although  it  did  not  then  form  a 
part  of  Switzerland. 

*  The  vanquished  protestants  were  compelled  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  war;  but  Soleure  was  exempted,  on  condition  of  turning 
catholic ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Total  want  of  ancient  Documents  at  Geneva— Cssssr  its  firtt  Historian— Char, 
kmagne— Bloody  Quarrels  between  the  Bishops  of  Geneva,  the  Cmnjtn  it 
.  Gmevoit)  and  the  Duke  of  So*oj— State  of  Manners,  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation, equally  profligate  and  cruel. 

Geneva  possesses  no  public  documents  of  an  older 
date  than  the  twelfth  century.  This  deficiency  is  ac- 
counted for  by  several  great  fires,  that  nearly  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  town,  in  the  years  1291,  1321,  1334, 
and  1430.  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  history  before 
Caesar  ;  yet,  being  considerable  in  his  time,  it  might 
possibly  be  as  old  as  Rome.  The  long  period  from 
Caesar  to  Charlemagne  forms  another  blank  in  the 
history  of  Geneva :  the  latter,  being  a  beneficent  cor*- 
queror,  conferred  some  valuable  immunities  upon  the 
town,  and  made  it  his  place  d'armts  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions.  When,  after  him,  his  vast  empire  was 
divided  among  his  children,  Geneva  belonged  in  suc- 
cession to  the  kingdom  of  Aries  and  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  ;  but  its  citizens  looked  to  the  emperor  as 
their  lord  paramount,  which,  in  that  age,  constituted 
the  highest  claim  to  independence.  But  as  all  imagin- 
able rights  were  transferable  by  sale  or  barter,  or 
usurped  without  scruple  or  much  difficulty,  during  the 
anarchy  of  the  feudal  times,  the  bishops,  inconsequence 
of  divine  rights,  the  comtcs  dc  Genevois,  as  officers  of 
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the  emperor,  and  the  comtes  or  dukes  of  SaVoy,  as  the 
strongest,  contended,  in  succession,  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Geneva,  and  their  bloody  quarrels  fill  the  whole  his- 
tory of  that  city  before  the  Reformation.  The  politi- 
cal constitution  of  Geneva,  and  national  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  resulted  ultimately  from  the  very  cala- 
mities to  which  they  were  so  long  exposed ;  and  a  few 
insulated  facts,  collected  from  public  documents,  indi- 
cate the  progress  of  both. 

We  find,  A.D.  1385,  criminal  suits  were  conducted 
verbally,  and  in  the  common  language  called  Romaad, 
before  the  syndics  elected  yearly  by  the  burghers: 
the  torture  was  not  to  be  inflicted  except  by  lawful 
judges ;  the  night  watch  of  the  town,  from  sun-setting 
to  sun-rise,  belonged  to  the  burghers  i  neither  the 
bishop  nor  any  one  in  his  name  having  any  jurisdic- 
tion during  these  hours. 

Geneva  was  not  only  exposed  to  injuries  from  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  as  an  enemy,  but  liable  to  suffer  on 
his  account  as  subjects :  we  have  seen  already,  how 
Berne  and  Fribourg,  at  war  with  Savoy,  had  exacted 
,the  enormous  sum  of  28,000  crowns  from  Geneva,  to- 
wards which  every  inhabitant  was  made  to  contribute 
the  twelfth  part  of  his  fortune ;  and  all  the  plate  in 
the  churches  was  melted  down, 

A#D"         One  of  the  dukes,  wishing  to  punish  the 

146Di  Genevans  for  their  habitual  undutifiilness, 
obtained  possession  of  the  patent  for  their  fairs,  by 
means  of  the  bishop,  who  had  access  to  the  archives . 
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These  princely  thieves  disposed  of  the  patent  for  * 
valuable  consideration  to  Louis  XI.,  who  tranferred 
the  fair  to  Boilrges,  and  afterwards  to  Lyons,  where  it 
stilt  was  when  Spoil  rtrate  (1680),  notwithstanding  the 
reiterated  complaints  of  the  Genevans.  We  find  in 
Tscharnen,  that  this  patent  or  privilege  of  holding  fail* 
came  from  the  emperor.  It  appears  very  strange,  that 
the  patent  of  any  sovereign  should  convey  a  right  or 
privilege  to  be  exercised  in  the  dominions  of  another 
sovereign,  and  that  a  king  of  France  should  require 
the  permission  of  an  emperor  of  Germany,  to  establish 
fairs  in  his  own  towns*. 

Bishop  Jean  Louis  advised  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
alliance  with  the  Swiss,  as  a  security  against  thee* 
croachments  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy ;  but  the  Genevans 
declining  the  treaty  (it  is  difficult  to  understand  why), 
the  bishop  contracted  in  his  own  persDa  only:  anothe* 
instance  of  the  singular  jumble  of  political  rights. 
Spon  tells  a  story  of  this  same  bishop*  which  deserves 
mentioning,  because  it  gives  an  insight  into  the  man* 
ners  of  those  times.  Two  gentiemeh  of  his  establish* 
xnent  were  Ins  particular  favourites ;  one  of  thtm,  An 
prothonotary  Pommier,  commaader  of  fienel,  in  Pied- 
mont, bemg  very  jealous  of  the  other,,  resolved  upon  a 

*  Before  the  invention  of  regular  posts  for  letters,  and  of  bills  of 
exchange,  those  great  assemblies  of  merchants  and  traders,  called 
fairs  were  extremely  useful,  and  even  indispensable:  the  paltry  re- 
mains of  those  institutions,  which  we  see  now,  give  no  idea  of  their 
importance. 
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bold  scheme  of  revenge :  his  rival  slept,  it  seems,  itt 
the  apartment  of  the  bishop,  or  was,  indeed,  his  bed- 
fellow ;  there  he  Was  seized,  by  a  coup  de  main,  placed 
on  horseback  in  his  shirt,  and  thus  carried  off*  For* 
tunately  for  him,  a  younger  brother  of  the  prothonotary; 
who  was  of  the  party,  lingering  after  the  rest  to  speak 
to  some  ladies,  was  known,  and  pursued ;  the  port- 
cullis at  the  gate  grazed  the  croup  of  bis  hofee,  which 
fell,  and  he  was  taken,  and  kept  as  a  hostage  for  the 
favourite,  who  obtained  his  release  by  that  mfeans. 
The  bishop,  however,  who  was  not  a  man  to  let  such 
an  insult  pass  unrevenged,  watching  his  opportunity, 
set  off.  with  forty  horse,  and  readied  Renel  unexpect- 
edly one  night,  as  the  prothonotary  was  giving  a  great 
entertainment  to  the  ladies  of  Piedmont ;  he  seized 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  guests,  and  had  him  despatched 
by  his  followers  1  The  same  prelate  showed  rhore 
christian  spirit  upon  another  occasion :  caught  with  the 
wife  of  a  carpenter,  by  the  husband,  and  so  severely 
handled  as  to  be  in  danger  of  hi&  life,  he  not  only  for- 
bore all  revenge,  but  presented  the  injured  man  with 
the  coat  he  wore  on  the  occasion,  which  might,  indeed; 
have  suffered,  as  well  as  his  person. 

After  his  death  there  was  a  contested  election  to 
the  see  of  Geneva,  the  people,  the  chapter,  and  the 
pope,  naming  each  a  different  candidate  ;  the  compe- 
titors pleaded  in  law,  compromised,  quarrelled,  and 
fought.  At  last,  Francis  de  Savoy,  the  bishop  ap- 
pointed by  the  people,  took  possession,  by  the  help  of 
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his  brother  the  duke,  in  spite  of  Pope  and 
he  was  excommunicated,  but  did  not  mind  it :  the 
thunder  of  the  church,  hurled  on  all  occasions,  even 
the  most  trifling,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  for  instance, 
was  often  disregauded. 

When  the  duke  of  Savoy,  succeeded  in  appointiqg 
a  bishop,  the  latter  was  bound  to  share  with  .him  the 
emoluments  of  the  see,  which  were  collected  by  an> 
agent  appointed  by  the  duke ;  the  bishop  indemnified 
himself  by  exactions  upon  the  clergy,  and  they  upon 
their  flock. 

Spon  gives  a  long  and  tedious  account  of  endless 
quarrels,  very  intricate  and  absurd,  and  often  termi- 
nating in  bloodshed,  between  the  duke,  the  bishop, 
and  the  people,  one  generating  another.  As  the  only 
means  of  forming  some  notion  of  the  mode  of  life  and 
true  history  of  the  times,  we  shall  state  a  few  inci- 


Jean  Pecolat  was  a  merry  companion,  and  AaD. 
a  man  of  wit,  welcome  among  people  of  1515, 
fashion :  dining  one  day  with  the  bishop  of  Maurienne, 
canon  of  the  chapter  of  Geneva,  and  with  the  abbot  of 
Beaumont,  the  letter  abused  the  bishop  for  something 
he  had  done  to  him,  upon  which  Pecolat  observed, 
Never  mind,  non  videbit  dks  Petri !  (he  will  not  see 
the  days  of  St.  Peter),  alluding  to  a  particular  disease 
not  very  becoming  his  station,  under  which  the  pre- 
late was  known  to  labour,  and  which  was  likely  to 
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shorten  his  days*  These  m>rds  were  repeated  to  die 
latter,  who  chose  to  ascribe  to  them  a  criminal  sense ; 
and  some  jpersons  of  his  household  happening  to  be  ill, 
in  consequence  of  having  tasted  of  a  dish  intended 
for  his  own  table,  Pecolat  was  accused  of  having 
mixed  poison,  and  a  legal  process  instituted  secretly 
against  him,  by  a  judge  called  Qrani.  Some  friends: 
of  Pecolat  adopted  a  mode  of  testifying  their  dis- 
pleasure on  (he  occasion,  which  might  appear  at  that 
period  very  ingenious,  and  not  deficient  in  humanity ; 
they  hamstrung  the  judge's  mule,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  cried  about  the  hide  for  sale,  and  punning 
on  the  name  of  the  judge,  called  it  a  Ghrottt  bHt. 
This  excellent  joke  was  not  relished  by  the  latter, 
who  insisted  upon  the  peculiar  heinousne&s  of  such  an 
offence,  against  a  man  of  consequence  like  him. 

Hie  culprits  hid  themselves  ;  but  being  summoned^ 
to  appear,  under  the  penalty  of  100  florins,  they 
pleaded  by  their  attorney,  that  they  could  not  be  fined 
more  than  60  sous,  unless  it  were  a  case  of  felony, 
whereas,  it  seems,  they  were  only  accused  of  a  pun. 
A  safe  conduct  was  granted  to  appear  and  plead,  pedc 
rum  legrio,  and  they  were  ultimately  dismissed,  with 
an  injunction  to  behave  better  in  future,  Berthellier 
excepted,  whose  case  the  court  chose  to  adjourn  inde- 
finitely. This  Berthellier  was  obnoxious  to  authority 
on  many  accounts,  for  he  had  once,  in  a  fit  of  indig- 
nation at  some  act  of  injustice,  taken  the  patent  of  an 
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office  he  held  under  the  bishop  out  of  bis  pocket,  and 
tearing  it  to  pieces,  publicly  called  out,  If  I  have  set 
a  bad  example  in  accepting  ofthi+—$u — I  repent  it! 

Jean  Pecolat,  the  original  offender,  in  flight  having 
imprudently  ventured  within  the  line,  was  seized, 
and  put  three  times  to  the  rack,  in  order  to  make 
him  own,  that  by  his  nan  videbit  dies  Petri,  he  meant 
to  threaten  the  life  of  the  prelate ;  he  persisted  a 
long  time  in  his  denials ;  but  one  day,  when  he  was 
suspended  by  a  rope,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop, 
then  at  dinner,  and  the  servants  laughing  at  him, 
saying  that  his  accomplices  had  owned  all,  they  drew 
from  him  the  confession  they  wanted. 

Berthellier,  in  the  mean  time,  had,  fortunately  for 
him,  withdrawn  to  Fribourg.  The  princes  (the  duke 
and  the  bishop)  having  come  to  Geneva  to  look  for 
him,  he  offered  to  return  and  take  his  trial,  provided 
a  counsellor  of  Fribourg  was  present:  to  which  he 
was  answered,  that  the  syndics  needed  no  assessor 
(associate  judge):  he  replied,  that  Pecolat  had  not 
been  brought  before  the  syndics :  upon  this,  the  latter 
was  brought  before  the  syndics,  and  there  he  retracted, 
what  he  had  previously  said.  The  duke  and  the 
bishop  wanted  to  torture  him  again,  but  the  syndics 
objected,  saying,  that  the  evidence  against  him  was 
not  sufficient  The  princes  consulted  the  learned  law* 
yers,  who  differed  in  opinion;  those  who  belonged  to 
the  establishment  giving  an  opinion  against  him,  and 
the  others  for  him.    The  syndics  wanted  to  gain  time, 
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but  the  princes  pretended,  that  the  prisoner,  being  a 
clerk,  was  to  be  tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
transferred  him,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  prison  of  the, 
bishop,  where  the  torture  was  about  to  be  applied ; 
but  he  was  ill,  and  the  doctors  of  medicine  not  agree- 
ing better  than  the  doctors  of  law  had  done,  could  not 
determine  among  themselves  whether  he  could  bear  it; 
those  who  thought  he  could  were,  of  course,  believed ; 
yet,  remembering  the  constancy  he  had  shown  before, 
they  suspected  he  had  some  charm  about  him,  and  that 
it  might  be  in  his  beard,  which  was  very  long  and 
fine:  therefore,  a  barber  was  sent  for  to  shave  him. 
Pecolat,  seeing  himself  reduced  to  this  extremity,  and 
wishing  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  speak,  took 
advantage  of  the  barber  turning  aside  to  empty  his 
basin,  sei2ed  the  razor,  and  cut  off  a  part  of  his 
tongue.    This  singular  expedient  saved  him  for  the 
present;  but  after  he  had  got  well,  they  thought  again 
of  the  torture.     The  judge,  des  exchs  clericaux,  hesi- 
tated, however,  declaring  it  was  wrong  to  torment  this 
poor  man  so;  for  this  judge  was  the  son  of  syndic 
Sevreri,  whom  the  duke  bated,  and  had  his  head  cut 
off  afterwards.     In  the  mean  time,  the  friends  of  Pe- 
colat, making  interest  with  the  archbishop  of  Vienna, 
metropolitan  of  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  obtained  an 
order  to  have  him  removed  to  his  court    It  was  a 
dangerous  undertaking  to  deliver  this  order:  Bonni- 
vard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  a  young  man  more  resolute 
than  prudent,  says  Spon,  undertook  it;   being  of  a 
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good  family,  and  well  connected  in  Savoy,  he  could 
do  it  with  less  risk.  The  delay  for  obeying  the  order 
repeated  three  times,  being  expired,  excommunication 
followed  of  course,  which  was  published  by  a  paper 
pasted  on  the  church-door,  three  days  before  Easter. 
When  the  people  saw  it  in  the  morning,  they  began 
to  murmur  aloud,  and  assembled  tumukuously,  ex- 
claiming against  those  who  were  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
communication. To  the  Rhone! — to  the  Rhone!  the 
traitors  and  bad  officers,  who  prevent  our  receiving  our 
Lord  !  The  episcopal  officers,  intimidated,  gave  an 
order  to  liberate  Pecolat,  which  the  people  carried,  and 
took  him  out  just  in  time,  before  the  arrival  of  a  bull 
from  Rome,  which  annulled  the  proceedings  of  the 
metropolitan  of  Vienna,  and  forbade  the  liberation  of 
Pecolat :  the  latter  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Cor- 
deliers as  an  asylum,  and  remained  there  without 
speaking  for  a  long  while ;  but,  at  last,  as  Spon  informs 
us,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue  by  the  interces- 
sion of  a  saint,  to  whom  he  had  made  a  vow. 

Berthelier  was,  during  that  time,  negotiating  at 
Fribourg,  for  an  alliance  with  Geneva ;  and  the  magis- 
trates of  Fribourg  gave  him  a  safe  conduct  for  Geneva, 
under  pretence  of  his  suit,  but  in  reality  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  alliance,  in  which,  however,  he  met 
with  great  difficulties,  as  the  duke  had  a  powerful 
party  in  the  town.  The  patriots  were  called  Eidge- 
nossen,  (men  bound  by  the  same  oath,  confederates,) 
from  which  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Huguenots  is  d*« 

Vol.  II.  T 
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rived,  and  the  dnoals  were  called  Maramelukes,  from 
the  name  of  the  anned  slaves  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt, 

The  duke,  suspecting  what  was  going  forward, 
seized  two  young  Genevans,  who  were  travelling  in 
Savoy,  and  put  them  to  the  rack,  to  draw  from  them 
what  they  knew  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pecolat,  in  which 
Bonnivard  was  supposed  to  be  implicated.  They 
owned  what  their  tormentors  pleased ;  but  retracted 
before  their  execution  all  they  had  said.  Their  heads 
were  hung  upon  trees  on  the  borders,  in  sight  of  their 
Mends  and  countrymen,  with  this  inscription,  These 
are  the  heads  of  the  Genevan  traitors. 

The  indignation  of  the  citizens,  although  very  great, 
produced  only  an  humble  remonstrance,  and  expres- 
sions of  sorrow,  on  account  of  two  of  their  citizens* 
having  been  thus  treated.  The  unfeeling  and  insi- 
dious answer  they  received  had,  however,  the  good 
effect  of  forwarding  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Fri- 
bourg,  to  which  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  sub- 
scribed individually,  not  the  town,  and  with  the  reserve 
of  the  duke's  rights.  Seeing  this,  he  approached 
Geneva  with  an  army  of  6  or  7000  men,  and  encamp- 
ed at  St.  Julien,  from  whence  he  sent  his  herald,  who 
was  introduced  in  state  into  the  council.  He  held  in 
his  right  hand  a  wand,  and  the  ducal  coat  of  arms 
hung  on  his  left  arm.  He  was  desired  to  take  his  seat 
by  the  side  of  the  syndics,  and  state  the  subject  of  his 
mission.  This  he  declined  three  times,  then  went  and 
seated  himself  of  his  own  accord,  not  by  the  syndics, 
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but  higher,  and  said,  "  Do  not  be  surprised,  my  lards 
syndic*,  and  council  of  Geneva,  if  I  did  not  take  a  seat 
when  invited  to  it,  and  do  it  now—the  reason  is  this : 
I  come  on  the  part  of  my  most  dreaded  lord  and  mas- 
ter and  yours,  my  Lord  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  whom  it 
%does  not  belong  to  you  to  offer  a  seat,  but  him  to  take 
it  when  and  where  he  pleases,  and  above  you,  as  your 
sovereign  prince,  and  as  I,  who  represent  him,  have 
done.  I  was  commissioned  to  direct  and  command 
you  to  prepare  his  apartments  in  the  town-hall,  with 
such  splendour  and  magnificence  as  befits  a  prince  of 
his  sort ;  likewise,  that  you  provide  for  his  company, 
consisting  of  10,000  foot,  besides  cavalry ;  his  inten- 
tion being  to  be  thus  attended  when  he  administers 
justice."  He  then  withdrew,  leaving  them  to  delibe- 
rate. Being  recalled  soon  after,  he  was  thus  address- 
ed :  "  We  are  surprised  at  what  you  have  said  and 
done:  that  my  lord  duke  is  your  prince,  we  admit; 
but  purs  he  is  not ;  for,  although  his  humble  servants, 
we  are  not  his  subjects  nor  his  vassals,  and  will  not 
suffer  it  should  be  so  said.  You  demand  lodgings  in 
our  town-hall  for  10,000  foot,  besides  horse,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice.  We  do  not  under- 
stand what  thig  means.  It  was  not  his  custom  to  lodge 
in  our  town-hall,  nor  to  come  with  such, a  retinue:  it  is 
not  necessary  for  trying  causes,  nor  did  he  ever  sit  here 
as  a  judge,  but  our  lord  bishop,  and  pur  lords  syndics 

and  council,  as  is  stipulated  in  the  franchises  and 

t  s 
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liberties  of  our  town,  to  which  he  has  sworn,"  £c.  &c. 
The  herald  replied,  "  Gentlemen,  you  will  not  then, 
grant  the  demand  of  my  lord,  nor  obey  his  command  V 
"  No,"  they  said.  Upon  this,  he  put  on  his  coat  of 
arms,  and  said,  "I  proclaim  you  rebels  to  your 
prince,  h  feu  et  h  sang,  and  as  a  pledge  here  is  my 
wand,"  (he  threw  it  on  the  floor :  )  "  let  who  pleases 
take  it  up !"  As  the  herald  went  away,  a  dozen  knights, 
in  boots  and  spurs,  who  had  been  waiting  without, 
came  in  and  said,  "  Syndics  and  council  of  Geneva,  think 
on  my  lord  duke,  or  you  may  have  cause  to  repent  it  /"  So 
saying,  they  withdrew,  and  mounted  their  horses. 

When  the  people  came  to  know  what  had  taken 
place,  they  were  astonished.  Most  of  them,  seeing 
they  had  nothing  left  but  to  submit  or  die,  preferred 
the  latter,  says  Spon,  and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives 
very  dear.  In  the  end,  however,  they  thought  better  of 
it ;  for,  after  stretching  chains  across  the  streets,  placing 
sentinels,  and  closing  the  gates,  they  opened  them  again, 
on  the  faith  of  a  treaty  with  a  prince,  who,  they  well 
knew,  never  kept  his  word,  and  when  the  heads  of  two 
of  their  citizens,  betrayed  and  wantonly  put  to  death 
by  him,  were  still  exposed  within  sight  of  their  walls. 

The  tyrant  behaved  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Instead  of  500  men,  who  were  to  come  in  withliim  by 
express  stipulation,  his  whole  army  entered  the  gates  ; 
and  the  very  next  day  the  public  crier  gave  notice,  that 
whoever  should  be  found  abroad  with  any  weapons  of 
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offence  or  defence,  or  with  them  at  the  windows,  should 
be  punished  with  three  strokes  of  the  estrapade*.  In* 
suits  and  injuries  of  all  sorts  were  daily  inflicted  on  the 
citizens,  till  news  arrived  that  6  or  7000  men  were 
advancing  from  Fribourg,  across  the  Pay$-dc-Vaud9 
and  that  the  governor  of  that  province  had  been  taken 
up  as  an  hostage.  The  duke  did  not  wait  for  than ;  but, 
evacuating  the  town,  removed  to  Thonon.  He  even 
subscribed  a  treaty,  binding  himself  to  pay  4000  crowns 
to  Fribourg  as  an  indemnification ;  but  the  Genevans 
had  to  find  the  money.  They  carried  on  their  private 
negotiations  with  the  duke,  still  encamped  at  Thonon, 
in  which  each  party  displayed  an  equal  share  of  base 
artifice.  Slaves,  born  and  bred  in  fetters,  cannot  as- 
sume at  once  the  sentiments  of  free  men ;  but  princes, 
however  bad  and  however  base,  are  expected  to  pre- 
, serve  some  outward  dignity  in  their  vices. 

At  last  the  Swiss  cantons  interfered,  and  the  two 
parties  submitted  to  their  award.  The  duke  was  for- 
bidden to  encroach  any  more  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop,  or  the  liberties  of  the  town ;  but  the  coburgher- 
ship  of  the  citizens  with  Fribourg  was  set  aside.  The 
plague,  which  broke  forth  soon  after  this  peace,  secured 
the  continuance  of  it  for  five  or  six  years. 

Whether  Berfehelier  had  given  the  duke  some  new 
cause  of  offence,  or  the  old  one  was  not  forgotten,  he 

*  A  cruel  punishment,  by  which  the  sufferer  was  thrown  down  from 
a  height,  tied  with  a  rope,  by  which  he  remained  suspended  before  he 
touched  the  ground.  *  • 
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was  again  seized  by  his  orders,  in  the  name  of  the 
bishop.  This  unfortunate  man  was  at  his  own  door, 
playing  with  a  tame  weasel  he  had  in  his  bosom*  when 
he  saw  the  vidomne,  called  Consilii,  and  his  guard, 
approaching  to  take  him,  and  might  have  escaped,  but 
he  disdained  to  fly.  As  Consilii  was  taking  his  sword 
from  him,  the  prisoner  said  proudly,  "  Qardis  la  Men, 
car  vows  en  rendris  compte!"  He  was  carried  to  the 
tower  of  Caesar,  on  the  island,  without  any  one  making 
the  least  opposition.  Being  told  to  "  ask  pardon  of 
my  lord!"  he  replied  "  What  lord?"  "  My  lord  of 
Savoy — your  prince  and  ours !"  "  He  is  not  my  prince, 
and  if  he  was,  I  am  innocent,  and  need  not  ask  his 
pardon. "  "  Then  you  must  die ! "  Upon  this,  Berthelier 
made  no  further  reply,  but  began  to  write  upon  the 
wall,  "  Nonmoriar,  sed  vivam,  et  narrabo  opera  Domini.*9 
The  provost  came  to  examine  him ;  but  he  told  him, 
"  When  I  am  brought  before  the  syndics,  who  are  my 
lawful  judges,  I  shall  answer  them,  not  you,  to  whom 
it  does  not  belong  to  try  me."  The  next  day  the  pro- 
vost  came  again,  attended  by  the  executioner  and  a 
confessor;  and,  upon  Berthelier  declining  ajpin  to 
answer,  he  passed  sentence  of  death,  which  was  exe- 
cuted forthwith  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  His  head  was 
hung  up  by  the  side  of  the  two  others  already  Men- 
tioned. The  citizens,  amazed  and  terrified,  did  not 
stir :  their  syndics  were  dismissed,  others  appointed 
by  the  duke,  as  well  as  all  other  public  officers,  without 
opposition  on  the  part  ef  the  people ;  and  when  the 
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cantons  appeared  disposed  to  interfere  again  in  their 
favour,  they  were  awed  into  a  servile  declaration,  dis- 
owning the. complaints  made  against  the  duke,  and 
excusing  even  the  death  of  Berthelier. 

The  vidomne,  who  had  arrested  Berthelier,  was  a 
high  officer  of  the  prince-bishop ;  this  worthy  magis- 
trate kept,  it  seems,  a  house  of  ill-fame,  under  the 
management  of  his  wife :  ce  qui  servoit,  Spon  tells  us, 
A  fairt  b&uillir  la  marmite  f  A  gentleman,  named  de 
Sardet,  a  member  of  the  council,  who  frequented  their 
house,  having  spent  all  his  money,  Consilii  (the 
vidomne)  pretended  jealousy  about  his  wife,  in  order 
to  forbid  his  visits.  A  quarrel  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  valet  of  Sardet  stabbed  Consilii  mortally ; 
his  widow  appeared  inconsolable,  and  furious  against 
Sardet ;  but  in  the  end  she  married  him ! 

The  duke,  lately  married  to  a  lady  from  Portugal, 
brought  his  bride  to  Geneva,  where  great  preparations 
were  made  to  receive  them ;  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the 
town  were  formed  into  companies,  the  former  clothed 
in  sham  armour  of  silver  tissue,  and,  pike  in  hand, 
personified  knights ;  and  the  latter,  with  their  gar- 
mOTts  elegantly  tucked  up  above  the  knee,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  buckler  on  the  left  arm,  were 
amazons.  The  daughter  of  master  Grand-  Jaques,  the 
apothecary,  a  strapping  handsome  girl,  who  managed 
her  ensign,  Spon  says,  as  handily  as  a  Landsknecht, 
led  the  fair  company.  Yet  the  duchess,  when  she 
appeared  in  a  car  resplendent  with  gold  and  precious 
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stones,  scarcely  deigned  to  bestow  a  glance  on  either 
knights  or  amazons.  The  Genevans,  in  great  wrath, 
talked  of  pulling  down  the  scaffolding  prepared  for 
the  intended/^e  ;  but  they  did  not  do  it,  and  danced 
at  ihi&ffte. 

The  duchess  became  afterwards  better  pleased  with 
Geneva,  and  said  it  was  a  buona  posada  (a  good  inn). 

As  to  the  duke,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  wreaking 
his  vengeance  on  the  only  Genevese  who  durst  openly 
dispute  his  sovereignty  over  the  country.  Counsellor 
Levrery  was  put  to  death  after  a  summary  trial,  and 
without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen. 
On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  undaunted 
patriot  repeated  the  lines  applied  to  Berthelier : 

"  Quid  mihi  mors  nocuit  ?  virtus  post  Fata  virescit ; 
Nee  cruce,  nee  suevi  gladio  perit  ilia  Tyranni." 

We  really  think  a  parallel  between  the  good  old  times 
and  our  own,  can  scarcely  ever  be  injurious  to  the 
latter,  bad  as  they  are. 
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The  Genevans  admitted  as  Co-bnrgbers  of  Berne  and  Fribourg— The  Reform- 
ation—It regenerates  public  Spirit  among  the  Genevans— They  repulse  the 
Savoyards—  Berne  and  Fribourg  lake  the  Payi-de-Vaud— Mutual  Intolerance 
— Calvin— Farel— State  of  Morals  before  the  Reformation— Geneva  a  place 
of  Refnge  to  Foreigners,  John  Kuox,  &c.—Servetu*—Bexa— Calvin's  life 
and  Death— An  Anecdote. 

The  war  in  Piedmont,  and  capture  of  Francis  L, 
removed  the  duke  from  Geneva  for  a  while,  allowing 
the  secret  hatred  of  its  inhabitants  to  get  the  better  of 
their  fears.  We  see,  accordingly,  one  of  the  syndics 
breaking  his  staff  upon  the  head  of  the  duke's  trea- 
surer for  calling  him  an  eidgenot,  and  when  cited  to 
appear  before  the  duke,  answering  he  had  no  orders 
to  give  them.  The  bishop,  pretending  to  side  with 
his  flock,  advised  an  appeal  to  Rome,  and  got  them  to 
put  three  hundred  crowns  into  his  hands  to  defray 
expenses,  yet  never  made  the  appeal.  The  duke's 
people  still  contrived  to  carry  off,  now  and  then,  some 
obnoxious  citizen ;  but,  as  often  as  the  cantons  inter- 
fered and  threatened,  the  prisoner  was  released.  At 
last  the  Genevans  applied  almost  unanimously  to  be 
admitted  co-burghers  of  Berne  and  Fribourg,  and 
succeeded :  the  oath  was  taken  at  Geneva,  in  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  people,  on  the  12th  of  AD 
March,  and  sanctioned  by  the  bishop,  then  1M6, 
on  bad  terms  with  the  duke.     This  was  the  first  effec- 
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tual  step  towards  independence ;  it  was  followed  by 
some  important  changes,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the 
vidomnat,  to  which  a  tribunal,  composed  of  five  judges, 
elected  annually  by  the  general  assembly,  was  sub- 
stituted. The  council  of  the  deux  cent  was  also  insti- 
tuted, or  better  organized.  Some  of  the  Mammelukes, 
accused  of  conspiracy,  fled,  and  were  condemned,  but 
no  blood  was  shed :  they  joined  the  ConfrMc  de  la 
Cuiller*  in  their  hostile  enterprises  against  their  late 
countrymen,  assaulting,  whenever  they  found  a  favour* 
able  opportunity,  the  miserable  earthen  ramparts  of 
the  town. 

The  spirit  of  Pecolat,  of  Berthelier,  and  of  Levrery t 
was  yet  far  from  animating  their  countrymen,  for  we 
find  them  imploring  the  assistance  of  Berne  and  Fri- 
bourg,  instead  of  following  the  great  example  these 
towns  had  given  them,  and  submitting  to  the  exac- 
tions of  their  new  friends,  rather  than  take  upon  themr 
selves  the  care  and  danger  of  their  own  defence.  It 
was  to  the  Bernese  auxiliaries,  received  within  their 
walls,  they  were  indebted  for  the  first  seeds  of  the 
Reformation ;  they  taught  them  at  least  to  contemn 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church,  and  destroy  the 
images  of  saints  and  consecrated  relics. 

The  same  hostile  and  treacherous  conduct  of  the 

*  A  society  of  nobles  of  Savoy,  and  the  Pays-de-Vand,  who  hatl 
sworn  eternal  war  to  Geneva ;  the  first  idea  of  this  association  bad 
been  suggested  while  mating  their  porridge,  thence  the  spaon  Imaging 
from  the  necks  of  the  confederates. 
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Duke  of  Savoy  induced,  at  last,  decisive  measures  on 
the  part  of  Berne  and  Fribourg ;  he  was  compelled 
to  subscribe  the  celebrated  treaty  of  St.  Julien*  by 
which  he  pledged  the  Pays-de-Vaud  as  a  security  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  bound  himself  to  pay  an  indem- 
nity of  21 ,000  crowns  to  these  two  protecting  cantons. 
But  stipulations  were  of  no  avail  with  that  prince, 
and  he  soon  resumed  his  usual  course  of  depreda- 
tions, wholly  disregarding  the  danger  he  ran  of  for- 
feiting a  valuable  province,  for  the  sake  of  a  single 
town,  the  possession  of  which  was  an  object  only  to 
his  wounded  pride  and  love  of  revenge.  Scarcely 
a  week  passed  without  some  enterprise  against  Ge- 
neva. 

In  the  meantime,  a  revolution  was  taking  place 
among  the  inhabitants,  more  important  to  their  future 
•independence  and  security  than  either  ramparts  or 
treaties.  The  apostolic  eloquence  of  Farei,  and  other 
reformers,  had  not  been  exerted  in  vain,  and  the  new 
doctrines  made  a  rapid  progress,  although  opposed 
with  great  violence  by  part  of  the  citizens,  Bucbat, 
speaking  of  the  divisions  in  families,  on  account  of 
religious  opinions,  says,  that  brothers  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  brothers,  and  fathers  threatened  the  lives  of 
their  sons:  these  domestic  dissensions  cost  some 
lives.  Fribourg  and  Berne,  one  catholic,  the  other 
prdtestant,  took  part  in  them  accordingly,  each  threat- 
ening to  dissolve  the  alliance  with  Geneva,  if  their 
respective  faith  was  not  exclusively  adapted :  a  threat 
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A  D     at  last  carried  into  effect  at  Fribourg,  where 

l535#  the  seal  of  their  co-burghership  was  torn  oft, 
even  before  the  Reformation  was  finally  proclaimed  at 
Geneva,  the  27th  of  August. 

Enthusiasm  had  given  a  new  tone  to  the  national 
character  of  the  Germans,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  re- 
form of  their  religion  had  likewise  operated  a  reform 
in  Jheir  public  spirit  and  military  resolution :  they  no 
longer  shrunk  from  the  contest  with  their  inveterate 
foe ;  and,  although  the  change  of  religion  had  added 
to  his  violence,  they  met  him  often  successfully  in  the 
field.  The  duke  declared  he  would  never  permit  that 
change  without  license  from  the  pope :  his  nobility* 
whom  he  could  not  control  on  this  point,  seemed  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Lutherans.  This,  however,  had  be- 
come more  difficult,  for  the  Genevans  had  learned  to 
defend  themselves  ;  and  they  made  such  a  carnage  of 
the  Savoyards  in  an  encounter  which  took  place  near 
their  walls,  that  their  own  leader  called  out,  Hi  !  mes 
amis,  laissex  en  au  moinspour  labourer  la  terre.  As  the 
duke  was  endeavouring  to  starve  them,  by  intercepting 
their  supplies,  they  fitted  out  five  boats,  manned  with 
eighty  soldiers,  to  sweep  the  lake,  and  by  landing 
along  the  shores  procure  provisions  by  force  in  his 
own  dominions. 

Berne  sent  seven  thousand  men  to  assist  the  Ge- 
nevans, and  enabled  them  to  extend  their  plan  of 
warfare,  which  became  offensive  instead  of  defensive. 
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They  attacked  and  destroyed  Fort  l'Ecluse,  and  se- 
veral other  strong  holds  of  the  enemy.  These  allies 
claimed,  as  a  recompense,  the  vidomnat,  the  revenues 
of  the  bishop ;  in  short,  they  wanted  to  conquer  Ge- 
neva on  their  own  account.  The  council  conjured  them 
not  to  tarnish  their  glory  by  selling  too  dear  the  pro- 
tection they  had  afforded  to  the  cause  of  justice, 
liberty,  and  religion,  and  determined  them  at  last  to 
accept,  as  a  compensation,  ten  thousand  crowns :  their 
alliance  was  confirmed  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  affairs  of  the  duke  wore  a  melancholy  A.  D# 
aspect :  Francis  I.  had  driven  him  out  of  his  *536, 
capital,  and  invited  Berne  to  seize  upon  the  Pays-de* 
Vaud,  a  measure  for  which  the  duke  had  furnished 
them  with  sufficient  grounds,  having  repeatedly  vio- 
lated the  peace,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  that 
province  had  been  pledged.  They  took  possession  of 
it  with  litde  or  no  difficulty  ;  and  Fribourg,  although 
without  any  such  pretence,  since  they  had  dissolved 
the  co-burghership  with  Geneva,  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  to  occupy  the  county  of  Romont, 
which  was  conveniently  situated  for  them.  The  last 
place  which  held  out  for  the  duke  was  ChAteau  Chil- 
lon,  strongly  situated  upon  a  rock  in  the  lake.  While 
the  Bernese  invested  it  on  the  land  side,  the  Gene- 
van frigate  (so  called),  lay  before  it  on  the  lake,  and 
Bonnivard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  might  hear  the  cannon 
of  his  countrymen  raking  the  walls,  which  had  con- 
fined him  so  long  ;  they  released  him  after  a  captivity 
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of  six  long  years,  during  which  he  bad  worn  a  track 
over  the  rock,  by  walking  to  and  fro  in  his  cell :  seve- 
ral other  state  prisoners  were  liberated  at  the  same 
time. 

The  syndics  of  Geneva  had  interdicted  mass  by 
proclamation,  enjoined  attendance  at  the  protestan* 
church,  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  take  a  new 
religious  oath.  Those  who  were  averse  to  the  Reform-* 
ation,  pleaded  in  vain  the  fundamental  principles  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  as  protecting  them  equally  with 
their  adversaries ;  the  Reformers,  deaf  to  the  argu- 
ment, insisted  on  the  catholics  proving  the  mass  to  be 
of  divine  institution,  or  abjuring  the  mass,  while  they 
reserved  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  judging  of  the 
proofs:  the  Inquisition  could  not  have  done  better  t 
Bonnivard  himself,  just  escaped  from  the  dungeons  of 
of  Chillon,  was  a  member  of  this  tyrannical  council, 
but  he  voted  for  granting  the  catholics  at  least  some 
time  to  consider.  The  peasants  revolted  in  several 
places  against  the  arbitrary  mandate,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  submit. 

1566.  J^an  Calvin,  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  who 
***"*'  was  at  that  time  passing  through  Geneva 
on  his  way  to  Basle,  was  prevailed  upon  by  Parel, 
who  knew  his  great  erudition,  to  go  no  further,  and 
accept  of  the  professorship  of  theology.  Both  these 
reformers  attended  a  great  meeting  of  divines,  called 
together  at  Lausanne  by  the  government  of  Berne ; 
the  protestants  came  off  victorious,  and  Catholicism 
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mas  abolished  ia  the  Pays-de-Vaud.  The  monks  <£ 
the  abbey  of  Payerne  alone  adhered  to  the  did  wor- 
ship, and  Fribourg  undertook  to  protect  them ;  a  war 
between  the  two  cantons  had  nearly  been  the  conse- 
quence, which  the  interference  of  the  Helvetic  confe- 
deracy alone  prevented. 

Farel  condemned  loudly  certain  Flemish  reformers, 
who  maintained  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  not 
evangelical,  and  that  this  sacrament  was  not  to  be 
administered  before  the  age  of  reason.  The  council 
of  Geneva  forbad  all  controversy  on  the  subject,  as 
better  calculated  to  shake  faith  than  strengthen  it, 
and  banished  the  anabaptists,  who  retired  to  Switzer- 
land, where  harsher  treatment  awaited  them,  several 
of  them  having  been  executed  at  Berne.  The  theolo- 
gians of  these  two  towns  disagreed  on  various  points ; 
those  of  Berne  had  preserved  holidays,  while  Calvin 
acknowledged  only  Sunday :  they  used  for  the  com- 
munion unleavened  bread  (azyme),  the  Genevans 
used  common  bread ;  women  at  Berne,  and  especially 
brides,  went  to  church  with  their  hair  hanging  loose; 
that  custom  appeared  diabolical  to  the  Genevan  re- 
formers. Another  great  assembly,  of  three  hundred 
theologians,  met  at  Berne,  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering the  dogma  of  the  real  presence,  and  rejected  it, 
while  admitted  by  the  reformers  of  Germany;  this 
forms  the  essential  difference  between  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists. 

A  new  catechism,  composed  by  Calvin,  was  now 
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ordered  to  be  taught  exclusively  at  Geneva,  super- 
seding the  one  prescribed  before,  which  many  con- 
scientious persons  thought  would  be  perjury,  as  they 
had  sworn  to  the  latter;  but  Farel,  Calvin,  and  Co- 
rault,  overruled  all  scruples,  which  they  deemed  pha- 
risaical;  worldly  people,  given  to  all  sorts  of  immo- 
ralities, had  no  right,  they  maintained,  to  be  so  nice 
in  lesser  points. 

The  severity  they  exercised,  respecting  sensual  in- 
dulgences, excited  still  greater  discontents,  and  became 
at  last  so  unpopular,  that  they  were  expelled  at  three 
days' notice.  The  faction  of  the  libertines,  designated 
also  by  the  whimsical  name  of  artichokes  (a  corruption 
of  artkidam)  celebrated  their  victory  over  the  violets 
(the  sign  of  the  opposite  party),  in  a  manner  which 
illustrates  the  taste  and  humour  of  the  time;  running 
about  the  town  with  small  watch-lights,  called  Farets, 
burning  in  frying-pans ;  a  practical  pun  on  the  name 
of  Farel*  9  which  they  were  thus  harmlessly  frying  in 
effigy.  Their  disputes  did  not  always  take  such  an 
innocent  turn,  for  the  two  parties  came  to  blows  occa- 
sionally ;  and  one  Jean  Philippe,  who  had  been  a  syn- 
dic, was  beheaded  for  killing  a  man  in  one  of  their 
quarrels,  while  another  magistrate,  guilty  likewise,  fell 

*  Farel  was  remarkable  for  his  ingenuousness,  or  ndivett,  no  less 
than  his  courage  and  his  learning.  He  had  been  a  zealous  catholic, 
and  said  of  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  Pour  vrai  la  papaute  n'etoit 
pas  taut  papale  que  mon  cceur  Va  iti ;  s'il  y  avoit  quelque  personnage 
qui  fat  approuve  selon  le  pope  il  m'itoit  comme  Dieu  / 
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over  the  walls  of  the  town  in  endeavouring  to  escape, 
and  broke  his  neck.  The  death  of  Jean  Philippe,  who 
had  become  an  enemy  of  the  Reformers  after  having 
been  their  friend,  favoured  their  return,  and  the  peo- 
ple began  to  regret  Calvin.  He  received  at  Strasbourg, 
where  he  had  withdrawn,  a  deputation  of  the  council, 
inviting  him  to  return,  to  which  he  reluctantly  com- 
plied ;  but  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he  retained  un- 
bounded power  at  Geneva. 

The  register  of  the  council  of  Geneva  exhibits  me- 
lancholy proofs  of  the  profligacy  prevailing  at  this 
period,  which  may  serve  to  absolve  Reformers  from 
.the  accusation  of  unreasonable  severity ;  the  reform 
of  morals  and  the  reform  of  religion  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated. 

The  Mowing  abstract  of  the  public  record  qbovtr 
mentioned,  may  serve  to  .convey  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  morals  at  this  period.  !< 

"  Regina  bordelli  die  Martio  proxima  ell-    \  im.  < 
gatur;"  and  four  days  after,  "  Fiut  creata  to  *■**•., 
Regina  meretricium,  quae  juravit  in  forma,  sub  condi- 
tionibus  in  capitulis  exaratis*."    It  was  the  duty  of 

*  The  French  language,  or  rather  the  Romand,  was  not  introduced 
into  public  documents  before  the  year  1536,  although  in  common  use 
for  ten  centuries  before  that  time.  The  latter  language  appears  to 
have  been  formed  of  a  mixture  of  the  Celto-Scythic,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  language  of  the  Gauls  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  by 
the  Romans,  with  the  Latin,  brought  by  their  conquerors,  and  with 
the  language  of  the  Franks  and  other  northern  barbarians,  who  intro- 
duced their  auxiliary  verbs.    It  appears,  that  the  Latin  had  ceased  to 
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Ibis  queen  to  prevent  her  subjects  fitim.  straying  w 
tikis  honesiis.    In  the  preceding  century  (A.  D.  1428), 
we  find  the  prior  of  St.  Victor  alarmed  at  the  tempta- 
tk&pa,  or  fearful  of  the  scandal,  that  quarter,  of  the  town 
where  the  Regim  bordelli  resided  might  occasion,  as  it 
lay  directly  in  the  way  to  his  convent;  he  applied  to 
the  council  to  have  her  removed.    "  Pominus  Prior 
sancti  Victoria  associates  sms  certis  monarchis  verbo 
et  in  scriptis,  supplicavit  pro  lupanari  removendo  a 
dicta  porta.     Cui  fait  respotfsum,  quod  fijit  positum 
cum  deliberation^  magna  et  in  loco  magis  apto  et 
*ftinus  damnato  quod  potuit  reperirL"    Other  parts  of 
4be  town  were  besides  devoted  to  the  same  purposes, 
especially  public  baths ;  the  council  resolved  the  30th 
of  April,  1534,  as  follows:  "  Fuit  arrestatum  quod 
tlefendatur  hospitibus  stubaram  hujus  civitatis,  ne  ab 
inde  audeant  putanas  hospitari,  imo  et  eas  quas  habent 
abire  faciant  et  inde  fiant  cricte  quod  putanae  debeant 
se  .  in  loco  soHto  retrahere."    Some  of  those  who  had 
embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Reformers  with  the  great- 
est zeal  were,  at  the  same  time,  among  the  most  obsti- 
nate defenders  of  the  Regina's  establishment ;  but  the 
Reformers,  who  were  not  men  likely  to  temporize  with 
their  duty,  censured  these  obdurate  sinners  from  the 

\>e  understood  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  before  the  ninth  century, 
even  the  low  Latin  of  Gregory  of  Tours;  for  the  council  of  Trent, 
lii  the  year  813,  ordered  the  bishops  to  preach  in  the  language 
*rustiqu$  Romand.  It  was  the  language  William  the  Conqueror 
carried  to  England,  A. D.  1066,  and  in  which  his  code  is  said  to  be 
written!  - 
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pulpit,  catting  in  aid  all  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical 
tews,  whenever  private  admonition  proved  of  no  avail. 
The  patriot  Ronnrvard  himself  was  not  exempt  from 
the  common  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  and  the  register  of 
the  council  has  immortalized  some  of  them.  The  con- 
sistory, composed  of  twelve  laymen  as  #ell  as  clergy, 
imposed  at  times  severe  penalties  and  chastisements 
upon  the  libertines,  who  complained  in  their  turn,  that 
this  was  the  tyranny  of  Rome  over  again,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  One  Jaques  Gruet,  irri- 
tated at  some  of  his  friends,  the  libertines,  having 
been  made  to  go  down  upon  their  knees  publicly  in 
the  church  ;  and  he  himself  having  been  apostrophized 
by  Calvin  from  the  pulpit,  with  the  names  ofchien 
and  goto/re,  took  his  revenge  by  putting  up  against 
the  pulpit  in  St.  Peter's  a  writing,  in  which  the  Re- 
form was  derided,  and  the  Reformers  grossly  insulted. 
The  unlucky  author  was  discovered,  and  other  blas- 
phemous writings  in  his  house,  together  with  a  trea- 
sofiible  correspondence  with  some  foreign  prince, 
whose  interference  he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  in 
the  affairs  of  tifeneVa,  by  setting  him  against  Oalvirt. 
Gruet  wa&  tried  for  this  crime,  condemned,  aiid''  be- 
headed. 

Early  in  life,  Calvin  had  published  a  book,  much 
celebrated  in  its  day,  on  Predestination  and  &kme 
Providence ;  the  doctrine  of  which  he  maintained 
throughout  his  life,  while  acting  in  direct  opposition 

to  it — that  is,  asserting  that  men  cannot  possibly  be 
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otherwise  than  they  were  intended  beforehand,  add,  at 
the  same  time,  employing  the  severest  means  to  force 
them  to  be  otherwise,  The  magistrates  of  Berne 
'would  not  pass  any  approbation  or  censure  on  this 
doctrine  ;  but  wisely  forbade  their  clergy  preaching  on 
such  high  matters.  Those  of  Geneva,  abandoning  the 
circumspection  they  had  shewn  before,  when  they  de- 
clared some  abstruse  questions  respecting  baptism  to 
be  better  calculated  to  shake  our  faith  than  strengthen 
it,  now  lent  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  the  as- 
sistance of  the  law.  They  kept  the  physician  Bob- 
zee  a  long  time  confined,  for  saying  that  ultimate  evil 
was '  not  consistent  with  the  existence  of  God,  whose 
infinite  goodness  and  omnipotence  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  doomed  beforehand  some  men  to  everlasting 
torments,  and  some  others  to  everlasting  bliss.  He 
would  have  been  made  to  atone  for  his  opinions  with 
his  life,  if  the  other  reformed  churches  in  Switzerland, 
all  inclined  to  his  way  of  thinking,  had  not  interposed 
in  his  favour*.  A  poor  dyer  of  Geneva,  who  dabbled 
in  theology,  was  made  to  beg  pardon  on  his  knees 
before  the  consistory,  for  saying  that  Calvin  might,  after 
all,  be  in  an  error,  and  should  not  be  ashamed  io  acknow- 
ledge it,  as  St.  Augustine  had  done  before.  Others  were 
censured  publicly,  or  underwent  slight  punishments, 
for  differing  on  this  point  with  the  sovereign  pontiff  of 

•  Mr.  Picot,  in  his  History  of  Geneva,  has  preserved  the  artless 
verses  that  unfortunate  man  composed  in  his  prison,  and  used  to 
srag. 
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the  reformed  chinch ;  and,  finally,  a  man  of  melan- 
choly celebrity  was  sent  to  the  stake,  as  we  are  going 
to  see. 

Michael  Servetus,  a  Spaniard,  just  escaped  from 
the  prison  of  Vienne  (in  France),  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  on  account  of  his  book  against  the  Tri- 
nity, entitled  Christumismi  Restitutio,  was  exploring  his 
way  to  an  asylum  offered  him  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  when  unfortunately,  in  passing  through  Ge- 
neva, he  was  recognised,  thrown  into  prison,  and  sub- 
jected to  interrogatories  by  the  council  of  Geneva, 
upon  thirty-nine  heads  of  accusation  framed  against 
him  by  Calvin*  While  at  Vienne,  Servetus  had  car- 
ried on  an  angry  correspondence  with  the  latter,  of 
whose  rancour  he  now  bitterly  complained  from  his 
prison,  where  he  was  subjected  to  the  treatment  of 
the  vilest  malefactor,  and  even  refused  act  advocate  to 
{dead  his  cause,  on  the  ground  of  unworthiness,  al« 
though  his  conduct,  if  not  his  opinions,  had  always 
been  irreproachable.  It  is  true,  he  answered  the  ac- 
cusations of  Calvin  with  violent  invectives,  and  may 
(as  Buchat  says)  have  likened  him  to  Simon  the  ma- 
gician,  and  have  given  him  the  lie  even  forty  times* : 

*  It  has  been  urged,  by  persons  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  for  whose  opinions  we  have  the  feighest  regard,  that 
the  insulting  language  used  by  Servetus  was  not  only  directed  against 
Calvin  personally,  but  against  Divine  majesty  itself:  as,  for  instance, 
calling  the  Trinity  Cerberus  with  three  heads!  And  that  the  magis- 
trates of  Geneva,  having  been  accused  themselves  of ^  not  respecting 
any  of  the  established  dogmas  of  tlje  Christian  world,  k  was  incum* 
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but  such  were  the  maimers  of  the  age,  of  which  he 
partook  in  common  with  Calvin,  who  had  loaded  him 
with  abuse,  and  suffered  him  to  undergo  a  sentence  he 
might  haye  prevented  It  was  in  vain  that  Servetus 
lacooostrated  with  his  prosecutors  on  the  enDHnityof 
subjecting  him  to  trial  for  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion—*,  practice  altogether  unknown  to 
the  apostles,  and  the  primitive  church.  Being  con- 
ies,    demned  to  be  burnt  alive,  he  maintained 

27th  Oct.  the  saine  opinions  to  the  last ;  and  although 
very  much  afraid  of  death,  he  met  it  with  unalterable 
constancy. 

This  state  of  things  did  not  prevent  Geneva,  already 
considered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Reformation,  from 
being  the  asylum  where  men  of  eminence*  either  by 
their  learning  or  their  rank,  and  persecuted  in  other 
countries,  repaired  for  safety,  as  well  as  instruction ; 
for.  the  excesses  of  an  intolerant  zeal  were  carried  stiU 
further  elsewhere,  and  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva*.    The  register  of  the  council,  under  date 

bent  upon  them  to  show  there  were  dogmas  they  respected,  and 
caused  to  be  respected  within  the  reach  of  their  power.  Thus 
poor  Servetus  may  have  been  sent  to  the  stake  from  mingled  mo- 
tives of  religious  policy  and  intolerant  zeal !  This  is  but  a  lame 
apology. 

•  *  At  Paris,  the  prisons  of  the  Concicrgcrie  were  full  of  unfortunate 
religionist*  under  sentence  of  death,  but  whose  execution  was  reserved 
for  holidays  and  great  solemnities,  that  the  people  might  have  better 
opportunities ,  of  enjoying  the  sight.  On  a  particular  evening  of  the 
year  1549>  four  different  companies  of  those  poor  people  were  burnt 
alive  at  the  same  time.    The  places  of  execution  were,  before  the 
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14th  October,  1557,  states  Oat  a  multitude  of  fo 
reigners  had  been  admitted  as  inhabitant*  of  Geneva 
that  morning;  enumerating  two  hundred  French,  fift^ 
English,  twenty-five  Italians,  four  Spaniards:  and/tod 
the  30th  of  May,  1560,  another  entry  in  that  register 
states  that  all  the  English,  who  had  resided  at  Geneva 
daring  die  persecutions  in  their  own  country,  had 
come  in  a  body  before  the  council  to  return  thank*!, 
presenting  a  book,  in  which  aU  their  names  were  in- 
scribed. The  celebrated  Johajt  Knox  was  probably 
one  of  that  number,  for  he  resided  at  Geneva  during 
the  bloody  tyranny  of  Mary;  and  although  he  re- 
turned home  at  her  death,  he  came  again,  and  ww 
received  a  burgher  in  1558.  It  was  probably  in  1560 
that  he  took  a  final  leave  of  Geneva,  and  Went  to 
Scotland,  where  he  established  the  church  discipline 
of  Calvin.  The  name  of  Qaliaci  Caracaioli,  marquis 
Of  Vico,  occurs  among  other  illustrious  Italians :  the 
learned  Massnmliano  Martimnzo  preadhed  to  his  couiu 
trymen  in  their  own  language.  Some  of  thebl  at- 
tempted, like  Servetus,  to  question  the  dogma  of 'A* 
Trinity ;  but  yielded  when  they  were  required  to  sab* 
scribe  the  general  confession  of  faith,  or  leave  the 


cathedral  of  Notre  Ddme,  at  the  Place  Manbert,  at  the  Pktcc  At 
Grh>e,  and  in  the  Rue  St.  Atitoirte.  The  king,  on  his  way  to  Vk 
palace  of  the  Tourndles,  witnessed  these  executions.  Protestaitfs 
were  burnt  without  mercy  at  Chambery,  and  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Geneva.         *  •*.».-..•  t 
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town.  One  of  the  Italian  refugees,  who  escaped  at 
Geneva  by  a  feigned  acquiescence,  relapsing  again  at 
Berne  into  his  former  heresy  about  the  Trinity,  was 
beheaded  there. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  illustrious 
personages,  who  had  retired  to  Geneva  on  account  of 
feligion,  was  Epifanus,  bishop  of  Nevers,  who  had 
been  ^likewise  a  member  of  the  court  of  parliament 
at  Paris,  and  counsellor  of  state.  He  brought  with 
him  Catherine  it  Qasperne,  as  his  wife,  saying,  that 
although  as  an  ecclesiastic  he  could  not  own  her  pub- 
licly in  France,  yet  there;  was  a  marriage  contract, 
which  he  produced  to  the  magistrates.  He  lived  with 
fats  family  in  Geneva  many  years,  much  respected  on 
account  of  his  learning,  private  conduct,  ind  charity ; 
consulted  by  the  magistrates  on  public  affairs,  and 
admitted  a  member  of  the  reformed  church  by  Cal- 
vin. .  Unfortunately  for  him,  Jeanne  d'Albret*  queen 
of  Navarre,  and  mother  of  Henry  the  Great,  having 
heard  of  his- eminent  talents  in  state  afiairs,  called 
j^  to  her  councils,  which  seems  tp  have  awakened 
hia  aitbitidn,  and  the  attention  of  his  enemies.  It 
was  discovered  that  he  had  thoughts  of  returning  to 
France,  and  perhaps  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  under  pretence  of  forwarding  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  the  act  of  his  marriage  was  a 
forgery.  Being  taken  lip,  tried,  and  convicted,  on 
the  latter  ground,  he  pleaded  in  vain  in  extenuation 


his  paternal  tenderness  for  a  son  bom  befare  he  < 
to  Geneva:  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head  m 
the  scaffold,  and  underwent  the  sentence. 

So  general  was  the  spirit  of  intolerance  in  thoK 
even  who  claimed  toleration,  that  the  illustrious  Theo- 
dore de  Beze,  a  man  distinguished  fot  his  peculiar 
mildness  and  modesty,  aft  much  as  for  his courage  and 
his. eloquence*,  did  not  scruple  to  publish  mi  ironical 
answer,  Dthcrdkuamagklrata 
work  of  great  merit  published  in  1554,  De  Atretics* 
g&irftb  turn  punundu,  in  which  the  best  argument* 
on  religious  toleration  were  exhibited  in  very  good 

Deviations  from  morality  in  point  of  conduct  were 
treated  with  the  same  severity  as  irreligtonu  A  citioeq 
of  Geneva,  guilty  of  adultery,  and  sentenced  by  rtfae 
petit  comeil  td  be  whipped,  having  appealed  tot  e 
council  of  the  deux  cent,  was  there  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  being  cooricted  of  witchcraft  as  well  as  qf  a 
breach  of  chastity.  •  ,  ; 

Cases ,  of  capital  punishmeat  for  adultery  became 
very  frequent  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Many  of  the  offenders,  either  men?  or  Women,  mem 

drowned  in  the  lake,  and  many  were  beheadqd,    It 

.  .i 

*  «<  Would  to  God/'  exclaimed  the  Cardinal  of  Loraine*  *&>* 
bearing  Theodore  de  Beze,  at  the  conference  of  Poissy,  i(  Would  to 
God  he  was  dumb,  or  we  were  deaf/*  The  eloquence  of  Theodore 
de  Be*e*or  rather  his  exaggeration,  wa*  however  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  of  Reformation  in  France* 


rajaifed  *y*^«*i«^p^  fiir^^^^p^f  toi  dokne  off  with 
whipping,  the  pillory,  or  banishment  The  least  via* 
lation  of  the  Sabbath  was  punished  by  a  public  ad* 
monition  at:  least  Regular  attendance  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  upon  day  account ;  lnkewarmness  men 
was  punishable,  and  raudi  more  any  profane  swearing. 
A  gaift€8ter  was  put  in  th^  pillory,  with  a  pack  of  cards 
tied  to  hi*  neck.  We  find  recorded  in  the  register  of 
tfce  council*  that  a  maritet  woqism  disguising  old  button 
so  as  to  make  it  appear,  and  selling  it,  as  fresh,  was 
exposed  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  banished !  The 
severity  *tith  whidi  more  serious  breaches  of  honesty 
were  punished,  may  be  inferred  from  this. 

The  college  of  Geneva,  its  organization,  and  cfoci- 
pline,  are  due  to  Calvin,  who  divided  with  Theodore  <fe 
Beee  the  professorship  of  theology,  the  mam  object  of 
the  establishment ;  to  which  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages was  merely  subservient.  Philosophy,  such  as 
it  was  in  those  days,  was  also  taught.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  defects  of  this  establishment,  Geneva, 
and  we  may  say  Europe,  was  indebted  to  it  for  an  ex- 
traordinary aumber  of  distinguished  men,  who  there 
wcwved  their  first  education. 
*-  1564.         Calvin  did  not  lotig  survive  to  enjoy  Ms 

May  15'  reputation,  but  being  naturally  of  a  weak 
constitution,  and  worn  out  by  incessant  labour,  died 
prematurely  at  the  age  of  55.  With  vast  powers  of 
mind,  and  a  prodigious  memory,  indefatigable,  tempe- 
rate, and  disinterested,  he  obscured  these  rare  qualities 
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by  a  teaser  habitually  severe  and  intolerant.  Yet,ki 
forming  our  judgment  of  men;  we  must  consider  th$ 
sege  ihey  lived  in,  and  it  ia  probable  that  modes  of  Wh 
formation  more  strictly  evangelical  might  have  pftft&A 
wholly  unavailing  with  the  cotemperanes  of  CaJHn. 
He  came  to  Geneva  a  stranger,  exposed  to  the  hatred 
of  parties,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  character  establish* 
fei  an  undisputed  influence.  Not  leas  a  legislator  item: 
a  theologian,  the  people  whom  he  had  found  corrupt 
and  barbarous,  without  morals,  religion,  or  public  spirit, 
came  out  of  hie  hands  austere  and  simple,  religious  arid 
patriotic,  or  at  least  received  from  him  the  impulse 
which  made  them  so  in  the  end. 

The  vain  subtiltieg,  scholastic  affectation,  and  pe- 
dantry of  the  age,  may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of 
Calvin,  and  the  other  Reformers ;  but  these  defects 
are  &r  more  conspicuous  in  those  who  eame  before 
than,  and  likewise  after,  that  is,  among  the  contro- 
veretists  of  the  seventeenth  century . 

Calvin,  .haying  declared  war  against  the  scholastic 
theology,  was  bound  to  avoid  its  characteristic  defects* 
Melanchthon,  Be3ce,Lirther,Zuin^ius,  and  some  others; 
were  not  only  men  of  great  learning  and  transeend&ht 
taleiAs,  but  of  a  very  cultivated  taste.  Thoseamong  them5 
who  wrote  in  the  vulgar  language  for  the  sake  of  being 
generally  understood,  had  to  fit  the  rude  and  inartificial1 
instrument  to  a  new  purpose,  in  adapting  it  to  didactic 
subjects,  as  well  as  to  eloquence  and  even  podtryV 
while  the  Latin  of  those  who  wrote  in  the  learned  Ian- 
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guage  of  that  time,  Bkasims,  Mdanchtboft,  Muffitoger, 
$c>,  formed  on  the  best  models  of  antiquity,  is  perfectly 
pure >  and  elegant.  Theodore  de  Beze,  particularly, 
WDOte  Latin  with  surprising  sweetness  and  harmony. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  vigour  and  dignity  of  Calvin 
fchig:  dedication  to  Francis  L  of  his  Institutions  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  After  Ms  time,  the  protestants, 
straggling  for  existence  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
.  the  Jesuits,  and  most  of  the  powers  of:  Europe,  lost 
Q)MCh  of  the  noble  impulse  given  to  them  in  the  six- 
teenth ceoflury,  apdconfined  them0fihr€s4b  the  narrow 
cirde  of  polemical  theology . 

When  it  was  understood  that  the  .illness  of  Calvin 
must  shortly  prove  fatal,  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  as 
also  the. ministers  of  the  gospel,  came  in  a  body  to  re- 
ceive the  instructions  of  the  dying  man,  and  if  possible 
to  team  how  to  obtain  a  continuation  of  the  blessings 
of  Provide&ce  upon  the  republic.  Farel,  at  the  ad-, 
vanced  age  of  eighty,  came  from  Lausanne  to  be  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.  Calvin  chose  to  partake  of  the 
ipe&l  prepared  for  them,  and  being  carried  into  the 
room  where  they  were  assembled,  blessed  the  food,  ate 
^jlittle,  conversed  with  them,  and  was  taken  back  to  his 
b^d.  Among  his  parting  words,  we  find  this  singular 
qbservatioft  about  himself, "  I  was  naturally  timid,  but 
by  t^e  help  of  God/-  #»c.  In  his  person  }xe  was  not 
ajtoye  tjie  middle  stature*  thin  and  pale,  of  a  dark  com- 
pletion, and  with,  bright  ■  and  penetrating  eyes;  His 
habit*  were  frugal  and  simple.  A  Jew  pergonal  effects, 
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chiefly  books,  to  the  value  of  about  125  gold  crowns, 
were  all  the  property  he  left  behind  him*.  He  ate 
once  a  day,  and  slept  very  little:  affairs  of  state  and  of 
religion,  with  a  consequently  extensive  correspondence, 
scarcely  leaving  him  the  time  necessary  for  repose. 
Yet  though  his  latter  years  were  imbittered  by  disease 
in  many  of  her  most  trying  forms,  gout,  stone,  head- 
ach,  spitting  of  blood,  and  the  frequent  return  of  in- 
termittent fever,  he  never  relaxed  from  his  pursuits, 
and  never  uttered  a  complaint,  being  only  sometimes 
heard  to  say,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven  when  in  great 
pain,  Jusques  &  quand,  Seigneur  ! 

*  The  following  curious  entry  is  extracted  from  the  registry  of  the 
council  of  state,  4th  October,  1541 :  "  Great  wages  have  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Calvin,  (the  sum  is  not  stated,)  in  consideration  of  his 
great  learning,  and  of  travellers  being  such  a  charge  upon  him^ 
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^d.  Henry  HI.  of  France  concluded  a  treaty 
l679a  of  alliance  with  Switzerland,  in  which  Ge- 
neva was  included,  and  its  independence  acknow- 
ledged, which  produced  great  rejoicings  among  the 
citizens.  That  city  was  denominated  in  the  treaty, 
confirmed  afterwards  by  Henry  IV.,  the  key  and  bul- 
wark of  Switzerland.  Yet,  as  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  which 
the  allies  of  the  king  were  mentioned,  Geneva  was  not 
expressly  named,  Amadeus  pretended  that  his  subjects 
could  not  have  been  the  allies  of  his  enemy.  Henry 
did  not  show  on  this  occasion  his  usual  generosity  or 
even  good  faith.  Geneva  and  Berne  had  been  induced 
by  his  predecessor,  Henry  III.,  in  1589,  and  since  by 
himself,  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
from  whom  provocations  were  never  wanting.  It  was 
an  object  of  great  importance  for  Geneva,  to  have 
France  and  Switzerland  for  immediate  neighbours, 
instead  of  Savoy ;  therefore,  extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  in  the  cause,  and  the  Genevans  displayed  great 
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ardour,  enrage,  and  perseverance,  and  made  equal 
sacrifices  of  money  during  several  campaigns.  Tliey 
remained  at  last  in  the  possession  of  the  Pays  de  Get, 
a  small  district  covering  their  northern  frontier ;  but 
when  peace  was  concluded  at  Vervin,  between  Fratwfe 
asd  Savoy,  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  conquest  of  the 
Genevans  and.  the  Bernese,  who  were  left  to  settle  the 
matter  as  they  could.  A  second  war  occurred  soon 
after,  followed  by  another  treaty  of  peace ;  this  time 
ihePays  de  Qex  was  ceded  to  France,  instead  of  Ge- 
neva ;  nor  was  the  latter  ever  repaid  large  sums  lent 
to  Henry  IV.  That  prince  was  sensible  of  the  injustice 
committed,  and  made  up  for  it  by  fair  words  and  pro*, 
mises  in  favour  of  Ins  dear  and  good  friends  the  Gene- 
vans, with  which  they,  as  the  weakest,  were  obliged 
to  rest  satisfied*.    The  Pays  de  Ctar,  taken  and  re- 

*  Paul  Chevalier,  syndic  of  Geneva,  was  sent  to  Henry,  in 
July,  1592,  to  solicit  payment  of  a  part  at  least  of  the  sums  due  to 
the  republic.  He  did  not  obtain  an  audience  readily,  the  court  being 
then  continually  in  taotion;  and,  besides,  he  was  required  to  kneel 
before  the  king,  which  being  the  homage  paid  by  vassals  to  their 
lord,  he  positively  refused.  Henry  received  him,  notwithstanding, 
witb  great  affability;  but  instead  of  money,  his  own  treasury  being 
thefr  very  low*  be  gave  tfce  envdy  letters  to  the  principal  Protestant 
churches  of  his  kingdom,  recommending  his  creditor  to  their  charity. 
The  syndic  actually  went  thus  a  begging,  and  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy with  what  he  could.  He  obtained,  however,  for  the  Genevans, 
established  in  France,  most  of  the  rights  of  native  subjects,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  inheritance.  About  this  time,  a  preacher  of  Geneva  ven- 
tured to  reflect,  in  coarse  terms  indeed,  on  the  Marchioness  of  Mon- 
ceauX,  the  mistress  of  the  king.  The  council,  in  great  fright,  put  the 
imprudent  moralist  under  arrest  immediately,  and  obliged  him  to  make 
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tgjken  several  times,  had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  that  the  population,  now  composed  of 
twenty  thousand  souls,  afforded  at  the  peace  only  tWb 
hundred  and  fifty  effective  men,  and  a  general  hunt 
was  made  to  destroy  the  wild  beasts,  stags,  boars,  and 
wolves,  which  infested  the  country  known  long  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  the  Wilderness.  Geneva,  ex- 
hausted by  this  war,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  pro- 
tectant states.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  favourably  dis- 
posed, and  the  subscription  in  England  produced  fcHMfe 
than  five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  sun  equal  to  fifty 
thousand  now.  The  Dutch  contributed  likewise,  but 
on  condition,  that  two  very  learned  men,  Jaques  Lect 
and  Isaac  Casaubon,  whose  professorships  had  been 
suppressed  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times, 
should  be  restored  to  the  college ;  a  proof  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  establishment  by  foreigners. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  could  not  bring  himself  to  re- 
nounce Geneva,  and  attempted  to  get  possession  of  it 
by  surprise.  The  inhabitants  had  been  lulled  into 
security  by  an  unusual  show  of  pacific  intentions;  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  execution  the  magistrates  disregarded 
some  infcnnation  given. to  them  respecting  this  plot. 
Lieut-General  d'Albigni,  who  commanded  the  duke's 

i 

an  apology,  and  acknowledge  himself  in  the  wrong,  for  censuring  in 
the  mistress  of  a  king  of  trance  what  was  deemed  at  Geneva  a  capital 
crime,  and  punished  with  death.  The  French  ambassador  could 
scarcely  be  pacified  by  the  submission  of  the  culprit,  but  his  master 
took  the  affair  in  perfect  good  humour. 
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forces,  peached  by  a  nigbtrmarch,  the  11th  of  Dec. 
(90th,  new  style,)  1602,  the  esplanade  of  Plan  Pdotr, 
before  the  walls  of  the  town. 

Three  hundred  picked  men,  well  aimed,  and  pro- 
Tided,  with  implements  to  break  the  chains  of  the 
draw-bridge,  and  with  petards  to  blow  up  the  gates, 
descended  silently  into  the  fosse  called  the  Corrattrie* 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  throwing  hurdles  over 
the  mud  as  they  advanced,  to  prevent  sinking ;  and 
the  alarm  of  a  flock  of  geese  nearly  discovered  than, 
as. formerly  at  Rome  on  a  similar  occasion.  Ladders, 
planted  against  the  wall,  and  painted  black,  that  they 
might  not  be  seen,  enabled  them  to  get  over  the 
ramparts*  Father  Alexander,  a  Scotch  Jesuit,  gate 
absolution  to  the  assailants  as  they  got  up  the  ladders. 
It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  reached 
the  parapet,  and  laid  themselves  down  under  the  trees, 
waiting  for  the  appointed  hour  of  attack,  while  a  few 
went  two  and  two  about  the  streets  to  reconnoitre. 
About  half  after  two,  a  sentinel,  hearing  some  noise, 
called  his  corporal,  who  sent  a  soldier  with  a  lantern : 
the  latter  fell  among  the  enemy  and  was  killed ;  but 
the  alarm,  once  given,  determined  the  attack,  which 
took  place  in  four  different  directions,  while  a  party 
was  sent  to  blow  up  the  gate  (Porte  Neuve),  that  the 
troops  outside  might  come  in. 

By  some  of  those  chances  which  decide  the  late  of 
the  best-concerted  enterprises,  a  cannon-ball,  fired  at 
random  along  the  wall,  swept  off  the  three  ladders 
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(a  piece  of  one  of  them  is  preserved  in  the  arsenal  of 
Geneva),  and  those  who  went. to  blow  up  the  gate 
found  the  portcullis  had  just  been  let  down,  which 
prevented  their  approaching  it ;  the  assailants  were 
therefore  completely  shut  in.  They  advanced,  calling 
out,  Vive  Espagne  ! — vwe  Sacoye  t  ville  gagnde  !  tue  ! 
tue  !  At  the  first  shot,  the  army  outside,  thinking  it  was 
the  gate  blowing  up,  rushed  on  the  glacis  towards  the 
drawbridge,  measuring  already,  in  fancy,  the  cloth  and 
velvet  of  the  Genevan  shopkeepers  with  their  pikes ;  but 
a  few  canister  shot  taught  them  their  mistake,  and  re- 
duced them  to  the  situation  of  passive  spectators. 
Every  window  of  the  town  was  by  this  time  illumina- 
ted, and  every  citizen,  armed  as  he  might,  rushed  into 
the  street  The  records  have  immortalized  a  tailor, 
who  performed  wonders  on  that  night;  and  a  woman, 
who  broke  a  soldier's  head  with  an  iron  pot.  The 
Savoyards,  greatly  reduced  in  number,  and  retreating 
towards  their  ladders,  which  had  disappeared,  tumbled 
down  into  the  fosse,  and  Father  Alexander  was  griev- 
ously wounded  by  one  of  them  falling  upon  him. 

The  dawn  of  day  discovered  fifty-four  dead  about 
the  streets,  and  thirteen  prisoners,  men  of  quality,  who 
were  all  hanged  the  same  day  as  housebreakers,  not- 
withstanding their  offering  great  ransoms  to  save  their 
lives  ;  the  sixty-seven  heads  were  stuck  up  along  the 
ramparts :  many  more  perished  in  the  fosse  and  out  of 
the  town.  On  the  side  of  the  Genevans  there  were 
seventeen  killed  and  thiitv  wounded ;  the  former  were 
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buried  at  St.  Gervais,  with  *p  epitaph  still  existing, 
where  all  their  names  are  inscribed*.  The  celebrated 
Theodore  de  Beze,  then  at  a  very  advanced  age,  heard 
only  in  the  morning  of  the  events  of  the  night ;  he  then 
gave  from  the  pulpit  the  124th  psalm,  sung  ever  since 
oil  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  Escalade  f . 

One  of  the  syndics,  prosecuted  on  account  of  this 
event,  was  tried  four  times  for  the  same  fact :  *this 
affair  exhibits  a  curious  instance  of  the  ignorancenof 
every  principle  of  criminal  law.  The  first  trial,  in  1 603, 
cleared  the  prisoner  altogether — by  the  second  he  wad 
found  guilty  of  neglect,  and  fined — by  the  third,  in 
1605,  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years*  imprisonment, 
and  to  a  heavier  fine  for  more  material  neglect  of  duty 
discovered — at  the  fourth  trial,  in.  1 606,  the  unfortunate 
man  owned,  under  the  pressure  of  the  rack,  having 

*  The  first  name  on  the  inscription  is  that  of  Jean  Canal,  a  vene- 
rable magistrate,  who  was  killed  early  in  the  combat  His  son,  Pierre 
Canal,  convicted,  eight  years  after,  (with  the  help  of  the  torture,  of 
coarse,)  of  criminal  correspondence  with  Savoy,  was  broke  upon  the 
wheel,  and  then  burnt  alive  ;  the  memory  of  his  father  could  not  miti- 
gate the  vindictive  retribution  inflicted  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

t  The  Escalade  did  not  give  less  occupation  to  the  literati  of 
the  time  than  to  the  executioner.  A  cavalier  of  Savoy  took  up  the 
pen  first,  in  defence  of  his  duke,  whom  he  called  the  Scipio  of  all  the 
Bannibals  of  Europe — the  great  Alcide — the  main  branch  of  laurel, 
where  victory  plucked  wreaths  for  heroes  and  great  kings,  fyc.  The 
learned  of  Geneva,  and  Jacques  Lett  among  others,  united  their 
talents  to  produce  an  answer  of  400  pages,  beginning  thus :  Cavalier 
Savoisien,  nouveUement  iclos  de  la  chaleur  et  pourriture  (Tune  rave 
germSe  dans  quelque  puante fosse,  rien  mains  que  cavaUer,  ainsi  pluttt 
CamavaUerffuricux  batekur  con/U  en  injures,  fyc. 
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offered  bis  service  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  and  having 
J>een  accessary  to  the  death  of  a  witness  against  him : 
he  was  broke  upon  the  wheeL  His  brother,  implicated 
in  the  same  charges,  underwent  the  same  judicial  pro- 
cess ;  but  all  the  torments  inflicted  upon  him  could  not 
extort  a  confession; he  was  for  that  sole  reason  acquit- 
ted, and  even  restored  afterward  to  public  employment ; 
and  all  this  in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  parts  of 
EJurope,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  hollow  peace  followed  this  unwarrantable  attack 
on  Geneva,  but  did  not  prevent  secret  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  duke  to  get  possession  of  the  {dace  by 
treachery ;  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  without  some  plot 
being  discovered,  and  traitors  taken  up  and  executed. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  kept  the 
duke  in  awe,  the  latter  became  bolder ;  but  the  in- 
terference of  the  cantons  checked  his  further  enter- 
prises. 

A#Du  The  plague,  not  less  than  the  Duke  of 
i6i5.  Savoy,  was  a  never-ceasing  subject  of  alarm: 
it  appeared  at  Geneva  four  different  times  in  the  six- 
teenth century  (in  the  years  1530,  1541,  1543,  and 
from  1567  to  1572),  and  broke  out  with  unusual  vio- 
lence in  1615,  carrying  off  in  the  space  of  ten  months 
(from  July  to  May)  four  thousand  persons  at  Geneva ; 
little  less  than  one-third  of  the  population,  which  an 
entry  in  the  registers  of  the  council  for  1589  stated  at 
thirteen  thousand.  The  sufferers  were  mostly  among 
the  lower  class*  which  shows  that  want  of  sufficient 
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nourishment,  excessive  labour,  and  uncteanlmess,  were 
among  the.  causes  of  the  disease;  only  two  counsellors 
t£'  atate  aacUwo  ministers  died  of  it. 

A  very  extraordinary  accusation  was  renewed  almost 
at  every  return  of  the  plague,  against  persons  wilfully 
propagating  the  infection;  many  expiated  the  alleged 
crime  by  punishments  the  most  cruel  that  a  barbarous 
legislation  could  devise;  the  prisoners  were  generally 
convicted  on  their  own  confession,  extracted  indeed  by 
the  torture.  The  nurses,  it  seems,  and  other  persons 
employed  about  the  sick,  carried  the  clothes  and  effects 
of  those  who  had  died  to  houses  not  yet  infected;  re* 
joiciag  among  themselves  at  the  progress  of  the  disor- 
der. They  made  use  of  a  sort  of  technical  language, 
invented  on  the  occasion;  the  name  for  the  plague  was 
ciauda:  they  inquired  of  each  other  whether  it  was 
awake  or  was  asie&p  ;  whether  it  was  in  appetite,  and 
was  feasting,  in  such  or  such  houses.  Seven  men,  and 
twenty -four  women,  were  burnt  alive  for  this  alleged 
crime:  a  surgeon  and  two  other  persons  were  tenaUM* 
ctiicartdt** \  The  registers  of  the  council  state,  under 
date  1 6th  May,  1545,  that  the  husbands  of  the  unhappy 
women  put  to  death  were  banished  the  town  for  three 
ytears,  under  the  penalty  of  the  whip  for  returning! 

The  ministers  who  attended  the  hospitals  having  all 
died  of  the  plague,  the  others,  as  appears  by  an  entry 

*  Torn  with  pincers,  and  drawn  into  quarters  by  means  of  hprses, 
while  alive  !  We  may  congratulate  the  English  on  their  language 
having  no  name  for  these  atrocious  executions. 


*K>  A  WVTCH  MJENT, ALIVE. 

in  the  register  of  the  council,  of  the  5th  June,  1543* 
excused  themselves  from  going,  and  acknowledged 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  enoounter  certain  death, 
excepting  one  of  their  body  (Math.  Gneston),  who 
offered  to  go.  By  another  entry  on  the  register,  under 
date  3d  August,  we  learn  that  this  courageous  person 
waa  then  attacked  with  the  plague,  of  which  his  wife 
Jiad  already  died;  whether  he  himself  survived  does 
not  appear.  Attribution  or  fine  of  3872  florins  was 
levied  en  $54  heads  of  families,  who  had  left  the  town 
duripg  the  contagion— ^a  fine  on  those  who  stayed  would 
have  been  much  wiser*, 

.  That  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  calamities 
^nd  the  folly  of  the  times,  a  witch  was  burnt  alive,  and 
her.  goods  confiscated:  the  circumstance  is  stated  with- 
out remarks,  and,  as  a  thing  of  course,  in  the  register 
of  the  council,  the  29th  of  September,  1615.  It  is 
lamentable  to  observe  that  these  absurd  and  cruel  pro- 
ceedings date  from  the  Reformation.  Scarcely  any 
such  occurred  before  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  they 
became  frightfully  common  from  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth;  and  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
dividuals executed  at  Geneva,  in  a  period  of  sixty 
years,  for  the  capital  offence  denominated  Ifcemfjeste 
d%vin&  au  plus  haut  chef  (witchcraft),  and  their  goods 
confiscated.  The  last  execution  took  place  in  1652;  but 

*  Oo  soon  enough,  go  far  enough,  and  stay  long  enough,  was  the 
well-known  maxim  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  cases  of  contagion. 


REMONSTRANCE  OF  THB  CLERGY.  Sfl 

it  was  not  before  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  ma- 
gistrates refused  to  listen  to  accusations  of  witchcraft. 

The  tendency  to  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  so  often  denounced  by  the  popular  party, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  Was  noticed  as  early 
as  the  year  1616,  in  a  formal  remonstrance  addressed 
to  the  council  by  the  venerable  class  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  a  body  rarely  suspected  of  a  democratic  bias,. 
This  venerable  class  complained,  that  young  men,  as 
little  qualified  by  their  education  or  natural  talents  as 
by  their  years,  many  of  whom  led  irregular  and  disso- 
lute lives,  were  elected  to  the  great  council  of  the  ito- 
public  from  family  interest,  while  honourable  citizens 
were  overlooked,  &c. ;  and  that  public  employments 
were  thus  become  the  property  of  certain  families,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  and  without  regard  to  merit, 
6fc*  The  council,  in  answer,  alluded  to  the  tone  of 
bitterness  and  exaggeration  of  the  remonstrance,  ob- 
serving, in  general  terms,  that  the  result  of  an  election; 
as  of  law-suits,  was  apt  to  create  dissatisfaction  in  those 
Who  lost  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  thus  passing  over 
silently  the  charge  of  family  interest,  and  hinting  that 
the  Venerable  Consistory  were  meddling  with  things 
not  of  their  competence.  Scone  years  after  this,  one 
of  the  ministers  haying  said  in  a  sermon  that  magis- 
trates Iiad  become  'paralytic,  and  that  it  would  become 
necessary  to  apply  severe  remedies  to  the  diseased 
members,  received  notice,  that,  if  he  indulged  again  in 


Bit  CURIOUS  EXTRACTS  PROM  THE 

similar  liberties,  he  would  find  that  tie  council  was  not 
paralytic*! 

•  The  Register  of  the  Council  of  Geneva,  so  often  quoted,  was  a 
sort  of  official  common-place  book,  where  all  sorts  of  political,  moral, 
and  religious  gossiping  were  recorded :  we  have  thrown  into  a  note 
such  further  extracts  as  could  not  find  their  place  in  the  text,  yet 
appeared  curious  in  themselves,  as  illustrating  the  state  of  manners, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  reformed  church  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

1591.  "  L&  Heine  Elisabeth  a  dit  a  noble  Jacques  Lect," 

Jan.  13.     (a  learned  professor  and  envoy  of  Geneva  in  England,) 

"  quesiVennemi  n'ctoit  point  entre  en  Angleterre^  elk  Vattribuoit  non 

d  sa  sagesse,  qui  est  nulle;"    for  she  added,  "  nous  autres  femmes 

n'avons  que  demi  cerveUes ;  num  d  la  volenti  de  Dieu. 

1625.  "  Remontrances  du  venerable  consistoire  sur  le  luxe  et 

Oct.  8.  ia  profanite,  portant  que  la  modestie  est  entierement  cor- 
rompue,  que  les  riches  font  ce  qui  leur  plait  et  sont  excessifs  en 
meubles  et  en  banquets,  4  quoi  les  petits  se  veulent  prendre,  <$r.,  et 
que  les  femmes  sont  aujourd'hui  tellement  luxuendes  et  pleines  de 
vanity,  que  e'est  une  chose  etrange,  qu'elles  portent  des  chaines  et 
bracelets  d'or  tout  ouvertement.  Que  les  accouchees  de  merae  ex- 
cedent  en  leurs  habits  de  couch  e,  fyc,  que  le  Sabat  est  vkrte  en  terns 
que  plusieurs  sortent  de  la  ville  pour  se  promener,  fyc. 

1637.  "  Fern  me  adultere  condamne  au  fouet  et  bannie  sous 

June  17.    peine  de  la  vie. 

1646.  "  Adultere  condamne  par  contumace  pour  recidive  a 

Dec.  25.  faire  reparation  en  conseil,  genoux  en  terre,  et  4  trois 
mille  ecus  d'amende. 

1649.  "  Henouvellement  de  la  defense  de  servir  de  car- 

Nov*  2&.    rosse,  si  non  pour  aller  &  la  campagne. 

1651.  "  Representations  du  Consistoire  portant  que  ladanse 

Sept.  26.  est  le  fauxbourg  de  la  paillardise,  et  que  cependant  on 
en  fait  une  galanterie  et  Vapprentissage  d'un  beau  maintien,  dans  les 
meitteures  maisons  de  la  ville,  ce  qui  est  accofitumer  rles  jeunes  gens 
a  offenser  Dieu,  qu'en  un  mot  on  ne  devroit  penser  a  la  danse  qu'avec 
horreur,  puisque*elle  avoit  cause  la  mort  de  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  &c. 


REOI9TBR  OF  THE  COOWCIL.  sts 

Geneva  continued  to  be  the  asylum  of  persons  per* 
secuted  in  other  countries  on  account  of  religion,  some 

"  Defense  faite  au  mafcre  dc  danse,  d'appjendie  a    Qct 
danser  a  personne  de  la  ville. 

*  On  defend  au  Sr.  Raby  d'enseigner  les  mathlma-     Qc^  g5 
tique*  aux  Savoyards ! !  °  '    ' 

"  Pewnis  au  Sieur  Yvoir  de  construire  une  glaciere  avec       1668 
un  privilege  de  dix  ans.   II  n'y  avoit  eu  aucune  glaciere     D^c.  30. 
jusqu'alors. 

"  ^Venerable  Coqsisteire  represente  que  les  danses      1^9. 
qui  deviennent  si  frequences  parmi  nous,  sont  contre     F4v.  6*. 
l'honncur  de  Petat;  on  defend  touteespece  de  violon,  m6me  en  cas 
de.  manage,  4  peine  de  dix  ecus  d'amende. 

"  On  defend  aux  homines  les  perruques,  et  aux  femmes     {e76 
les  paresseuses,  qui  excedent  le  prix  de  deux  loua.  Tomes 
les  femmes  qui  ont  habite  ici  an  et  jour  ne  peuvent  etre  qualifiers  de 
l\/lfl4utnt\  ... 

.   "Nojble  Jaques  Pictet  propose  qne  Petat  e**re,tienoe       iW# 
un  carosse  a  Mr.  le  resident  de  France  pour  qu'il  puisse     Nov.  8.    , , 
aller  a  la  mease  hors  de  la  ville.     Noble  J.  A.  Lullin  et  Noble  J.  L. 
Calandrini,  offrent,  Fun  vingt,  et  Pauire  quinze,  pistoles,  pour  une 
spuecription  a.cet  eiet  ., 

"  Le  senat  de  Chambery  est  trea  mecontent  de  Yhh*      ^^ 
toire  de  Spon,  qui  n'est  qu'une  pasquinade  contre  la     Nov.  9. 
Savoy etoute  2t  fait  depJacee  dans  un  moment,  ou,  Poo  est  en  bonne 
hacmonie.    Sor  quoi  iL  a  fak  arrete  de  faire  connoitre  que  nous  n'y 
avons  aucune  part. 

"Defense  a  toutes  personnes  domiciliees  dans  cette       jq81. 
ville  de;porter  aucune  esp&ede  dentetlea  ou  la  necessity    AoAt .  6. 
de  retrancher  toute  vanW  jet.  lift?  dans  un  morae^ntou  des^ditsrigou- 
reux  portent  la  desolation  et  de  froissane.  dans  les  eglises  reibrmees 
de  Frauce. 

"  On  censure  V.  MinutoU,  pour  avoir  dit,  dans  un    Oct.  s*.   '■ 
sermon,  qtfil'y  a  aiptant  de  paillards  et  d'adnh^res,  que  k 
de  chenunees.  ,  •  , 

"  Lespeipannes  de  la  premierexondition  ne  pourroqt      lee^i. 
inviter.  plus  de  trente  pejsonnes  au  festin  de  leur  noces;     Jan- 20- 


3J4  MAjttftAYfi  OF  0AHE  DQURfcACH. 

of  whom  were  illustrious  by  their  rank  or  by  their 
talents. 

A  Lutheran  prince,  the  Margrave  of  Bade  Dourlach, 
had  brought  with  him  a  minister  of  his  communion, 
who  was  allowed  to  preach  in  his  house ;  but,  as  other 
Lutherans  attended  the  service,  the  indulgence  was 
withdrawn.  The  insolent  plea  offered  by  the  Prince, 
which  alone  makes  the  anecdote  worth  recording,  was* 
that  being  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  town  being 
imperial,  he  had  the  same  rights  in  it  as  themselves. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Geneva ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 

celles  de  la  seconde  condition,  pas  plus  de  vingt ;  et  celles  de  la  troi- 
steme,  pas  plus  de  quinze. 

p/     12  "  On  trouve  au  fond  du  lac  des  pieux  noires  commc 

ebene,  qui  faisoient  partie  du  poni  de  Csesar,  qui  alloit 
depuis  la  tour  de  l'isle  jusqu'a  Cologne. 

1685.  "  Arrete  de  se  deshabituer  insensiblement  de  precher 

Ft*.  6.      la  controverse  tous  les  Jeudis. 
1689.  "  Remerciemens  a  Mons.  Stoppa  sur  les  bons  offices 

Avril  5.  qu'il  ue  cesse  de  nous  rendre  aupres  du  roi  (Louis  XIV.) 
qu'on  a  si  fortement  irrite  contre  nous* 

l7o2  "  Le  conseil  arrete  qu*a  Fawntr  le  nepas  qui  se  fait,  le 

soir  de  Felection  des  conseillers,  ne  sera  compost  que  de 
quarante  personnes  a  un  ecu  par  t£te,  outre  la  truite. 

1715.  "  Arrete  ou  la  remonstrance  du  V.  C.  d'empecher  les 

Jan.  Ik  femmes  de  sortir  en  robe  rabatue  et  detroussee  sans  cein- 
ture  en  pantoufles,  ce  qui  est  tres  indecent  et  licentieux. 

1744.  w  Defense  tre*  expresses  sont  faits  a  toutes  personnes 

Man  2.  de  donner  aucun  bal,  sauf  un  seul  a  Poccasion  des  ma- 
nages, dans  lequel  il  ne  sera  permis  de  donner  aucun  ambigu,  soit 
viandes,  froides  ou  chaudes,  ni  comfitures  seches,  ni  dragees,  de* 
fendant  de  meme  a  toutes  personnes  sujettes  a  nos  ordonnances  d'aller 
au  bal  en  voiture,  de  porter  sur  leurs  habits  aucune  dorure,  pierre- 
ries,  &c,  le  tout  a  peine  de  cinquante  ecus  d'amende." 


IKTBRCESSKH*  OT  CROMWEfcL.  «* 

pear  that  the  assertion  of  it*  being  an  imperial  town 
was  disputed.  .  The  Germanic  empire  had  preserved, 
in;  public  opinion,  something  of  the  universality  And 
vague  omnipotence  of  the  Roman  empire.: 

The  historian  D'Aubigne  was  one  of  these  refugees, 
and  cited  at  Geneva  twelve  years  after  taking  up  his 
residence  there,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  highly  esteemed 
and  universally  regretted. 

The  magistrates  of  Geneva  received  a  letter  from 
Cromwell,  (Westminster,  7th  June,  1655,)  stating  that 
the  cruel  persecutions  to  which  the  Protestants  of  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  known  by  the  name  of  Vaudois, 
were  exposed,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  had 
moved  the  republic  of  England  to  compassion,  and  that 
a  collection  of  money  was  making  to  assist  them  and 
testify  the  feelings  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  their 
afflicted  brethren ;  but,  as  their  situation  admitted  of 
no  delay,  he  judged  it  best  to  send  provisionally  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  request  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva  to  take  upon  themselves  the  distribution  of  the 
money  among  those  most  in  need,  8p<  He  sent  after- 
wards my  Lord  Moreland  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,,  to 
intercede  for  the  people  of  the  valleys ;  atod  during  the 
negotiation,  which  lasted  sixteen  months,  the  ambas- 
sador resided  at  Geneva. 

The  sincerity,  however,  of  either  party,  in  these  hu- 
mane sentiments,  and  in  this  .liberal  protection  of  the 
oppressed  for  conscience-sake,  was  far  from  being  above 
suspicion.    In  their  own  town,  the  Genevese  tolerated 


m  ENTITY  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SAVOY. 

no  belief  but  their  own,  and  had  actually,  within  a  few 
years,  condemned  to  the  stake  a  poor  infatuated  and 
evidently  insane  fanatic  for  having- turned  Jew.  Of 
Cromwell,  and  of  his  compassion,  or  indulgence  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  world  may  judge. 

A#D  The  hereditary  enmity  of  the  Duke  of 

1667-  Savoy  against  Geneva  was  not  at  an  end, 
and  the  Genevese  themselves,  conscious  of  growing 
strength,  may  possibly  this  time  have  provoked  their 
old  enemy ;  but  we  find  him  encamped  in  sight  of  their 
walls  with  six  thousand  men,  which  occasioned,  corre- 
sponding (preparations  on  their  part.  The  whole  po* 
.pulation  worked  at  the  fortifications,  the  poorest  sup- 
ported by  the  richest— some  individuals  having  two 
hundred  men  in  their  pay  ;  they  were:  also  exercising 
daily,  and  had  become  quite  impatient  to  be  attacked. 
Zurich  and  Berne  sent  some  troops ;  and  several  large 
galleys  were  constructed,  one  bearing  fourteen  gun*i 
and  the  others  manned  with  two  hundred  men  each; 
These  measures  disconcerted  the  plans,  of  the  Duke; 
who  confined  himself  to  secret  machinations,  gene- 
rally fatal  to  his  agents ;  and  the  peace  which  fol- 
lowed became  at  last  permanent,  and  has  never,  been 
interrupted  since.  .i 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


French  Envoy— Hit  Insolence— Entertainment*  given  to  his  Successor— Dif- 
ference of  Manners  between  the  Roman  and  German  Race— Public  Spirit 
arose  out  of  religious  Enthusiasm— Factions— Death  of  Fatio—  Revolution 
of  1738. 

In  1679,  the  court  of  France  sent,  for  the  first  time, 
a  resident  to  Geneva.  The  magistrates,  though  little 
desirous  of  such  an  honour,  received,  with  every  out- 
ward mark  of  respect  and  of  delight,  the  minister  of  a 
king,  who  had  not,  indeed,  yet  been  guilty  of  the  dra- 
gonnades,  (they  began  in  1684,)  but  who  had  already 
shown  himself  the  most  imperious  and  intolerant  of 
European  monarchs. 

This  resident,  a  M.  de  Chauvigny,  had  a  chapel,  to 
which  the  neighbouring  catholics  of  the  French  fron- 
tiers, and  even  of  Savoy,  resorted  in  great  numbers, 
and  with  studied  solemnity,  to  hear  mass.  Some  Gene- 
vans were  insulted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
for  not  showing  proper  respect  to  the  viaticum.  The 
people  felt  great  uneasiness,  and  there  was  some 
tumult,  during  which  a  musket  was  fired  against  the 
hotel  of  France.  This  was  considered  in  the  most 
serious  light  by  the  resident,  who  treated  the  magis- 
trate of  a  free  people  with  intolerable  haughtiness ; 
and  the  individuals  guilty  of  the  insult  were  obliged 
to  ask  pardon  on  their  knees.  The  proud  minister, 
speaking  of  the  infinite  clemency  of  his  master,  applied 


318  INSOLENCE  OF  A  FRENCH  ENVOY. 

to  him  these  lines — JustUia  sedet  misericordia  veto.  In 
their  simplicity  and  fear  of  the  mass,  the  magistrates 
debated  in  council  whether  they  should  not  find  a  coach 
for  Monsieur  the  resident,  that  he  might  conveniently 
attend  mass  out  of  town.  J.  A.  Lullin  and  J.  L.  Ca- 
lendrini,  two  of  the  counsellors,  offered  to  subscribe, 
one  twenty,  the  other  fifteen,  pistoles,  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  not  recorded  whether  the  resolution  was  carried. 
"  The  Lord,"  says  the  register  of  the  council,  "  has 
chastised  us,  by  permitting  that  the  resident  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  should  introduce  the  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  amongst  us:  Michael 
Trembly,  syndic,  being  sent  to  Paris  on  the  occasion, 
was  told — We  need  not  mind  trifles,  and  be  so  ready  to 
send  deputations  /"  He  obtained,  however,  the  recal  of 
the  first  resident.  His  successor  (M.  du  Pr6),  a  mo- 
derate man,  was  received  with  the  honours  due  to  a 
sovereign,  and  Spon  dwells  with  complacency  on  the 
fites  of  which  he  was  a  witness : — a  sham  naval  en. 
gagement  between  Turks  and  Christians  ;  grand  fish- 
ing of  trout,  and  pike  ;  shooting  of  wild  ducks  on  the 
lake,  and  a  sumptuous  collation  at  the  castle  of  Mozet, 
the  finest  house  in  the  country ;  of  which  Spon  de- 
scribes the  magnificent  parterre,  with  cut  trees,  jet9 
d'eau,  and  straight  walks.  He  quotes  also  the  elegant 
sonnets  recited  on  the  occasion,  celebrating  the  mimstre 
a;  ix  glorieux  du  plus  grand  roi  du  monde,  and  the 
1680a  finest  lake  in  the  universe,  and  the  caeurs  des 
Gtncvois,  so  excessively  fond  of  this  same,  grand  roi.    , 


GENEVA.  3t# 

We  are  now  approaching  the  third  period  of  the 
history  of  Geneva — that  of  her  literary  eminence,  of 
her  industry  and  wealth,  and  of  her  civil  dissensions 
Long  exposed  to  the  compound  tyranny  of  three  mas* 
ters,  We  have  seen  its  citizens  suffer  every  evil  of 
which  the  social  state  is  susceptible,  commanding  our 
pity,  but  not  our  esteem ;  very  different,  undoubtedly, 
from  their  neighbours,  the  Swiss,  who,  under  circum- 
stances in  no  respect  more  favourable,  displayed  an 
energy  and  devotedness,  a  calm  persevering  courage, 
which  proclaimed  them  worthy  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
they  obtained. 

It  should  serai  as  if  the  Roman  origin,  marked  among 
modem  Europeans  by  their  language,  had  entailed  on 
the  descendants  or  the  subjects  of  the  masters  of  the 
world,  the  manners,  the  feelings,  and  forms  of  slavery, 
to  which  their  ancestors  had  been  fashioned  by  centu- 
ries of  despotism  and  military  glory ;  while  the  barba- 
rians of  the  north  brought  with  them  a  certain,  vivify- 
ing principle  of  independence  and  rectitude,  a  youth- 
ful freshness,  originality  and  vigour  of  character,  more 
favourable  to  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty.  Stran- 
gers to  the  arts  and  the  polished  forms  of  Roman  civili- 
zation, which  had  survived  every  great  and  generous 
impulse,  and  to  which  none  of  the  chivalrous  virtues  of 
die  middle  ages  belonged,  they  discovered  an  untrod- 
den literary  path,  ruder,  no  doubt,  but  nearer  nature, 
than  the  old  classical  one ;  rich  in  the  wilder  beauties, 
more  picturesque  and  inspiring. 


SSO  THE  FEUDAL  TIMES. 

The  feudal  tiroes  might  be  those  of  oppression  and 
violence,  but  not  of  degradation  and  slavery.  A  great 
deal  of  injustice  was  committed,  but  much  was  pre- 
vented or  redressed,  which  would  have  existed  other- 
wise ;  and  those  knights,  always  armed  in  their  own 
defence  and  that  of  their  dependants,  rekindled  in 
modern  Europe  that  high  and  generous  spirit,  long 
since  extinguished  under  the  system  of  government 
which  weighed  down  the  subjects  of  Rome  for  several 
centuries  before  its  fall.  We  owe  to  feudal  anarchy 
itself  the  first  elements  of  the  representative  govern- 
ment ;  with  which,  and  with  the  warlike  spirit  brought 
by  the  Franco-Germans,  it  is  impossible  that  the  hu- 
man race  should  ever  fall  so  low  in  Europe  as  we  see 
it,  for  instance,  in  Asia.  Those  strong  holds,  the  ruins 
of  which,  at  this  day,  decorate  modern  landscape, 
might  often  be,  in  ancient  times,  the  dens  of  free* 
booters;  but  they  were  likewise  the  nurseries  of 
valour  and  independence.  The  generation  which 
erected  them,  and  that  which  pulled  them  down  in 
after-times,  both  in  their  own  defence,  gave  equal 
proofs  of  those  manly  virtues,  which  the  even  and  un- 
disturbed tenour  of  despotism  never  fails  to  destroy. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  senate  of  Berne, 
mostly  composed  at  first  of  warlike  barons,  owes  to  that 
circumstance  much  of  its  characteristic  magnanimity — 
to  this  feudal  alloy  we  are  convinced  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  British  manners,  owe  much 
of  what  is  best,  greatest,  and  most  durable,  in  them. 


OF  REUeiDUS  ENTHUSIASM  afti 

At  Geneva  the  blood  of  the  Berthehers  and  the 
Levreries  had  been  shed  in  vain ;  and  the  people  had 
need  of  the  strong  hand  of  the  Reformation  to  elevate 
than  to  public  liberty  by  private  virtues.  Carried 
aimy  by  the  genius  and  enthusiasm , of  Farel  and 
Calvin,  they  became  fanatic,  instead  of  corrupt  and 
grossly  sensual,  as  they  were  before  (a  necessary 
step  in  the  meliorating  progress) ;  public  spirit  rote 
out  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic.  A  paternal  government 
succeeded,  under  the  simple  guarantee  of  the  recti- 
tude and  disinterestedness  of  magistrates,  elected 
partly  by  the  people.  The  fanatical  zeal  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Reformation,  although  cooled  by  degreed 
in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  not 
wholly  extinguished,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was.stfl 
an  object  of  jealousy.  These  feelings  formed  a  bond 
of  union,  and  a  community  of  interest,  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers ;  and  scarcely  allowed  the  for- 
mer to  perceive,  what  they  certainly  did  not  feel,  that 
a  sort  of  hereditary  aristocracy  had,  in  fact,  taken  pos- 
session of  the  public  councils  of  the  republic. 

J.  A.  Turretini,  a  theologian  of  very  superior  ta- 
lent* *  ami  liberal  mind,  operated  a  reformation  of  tfce 
Reformation  at  Geneva,  in  the  beginning  of  the  l^t 
centuly.    His  countrymen,  prepared  by  the  progress 

*  J.  A.  Turretini,  Senebicr  says,  astonished  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  by  the  ttalents  he  displayed  in  a  public  dispute, 
conducted  in  jvery  pure  and  elegant  Latin. 
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of  knowledge,  abandoned  silently,  and  without*  scruple, 
certain  article*  of  faith  imposed  by  Calvin,  who  .re* 
jested  the  authority  of  Rone  only  to  establish  another 
sort  of  infallibility.  But  as  the  restless  activity  of 
the  human  mind  wants  food,  especially  when  highly 
cultivated,  controversy  had  no  sooner  lost  its  relish  ai 
Geneva,  than  political  questions  began  to  be  can* 
vassed*  and  became  interminable  under  a  conetitifc* 
tion  inartificially  balanced.  ^ 

Considerable  nrannurs  had\arisenin  the  course  of  j 
the  seventeenth  and  begimring  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, respecting  the  extensive  works  undertaken  in 
1660,  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  continued  duri 
ing  seventy  years  by  the  magistrates,  without  any 
other  authority  than  an  edict  of  the  consiU-g^nSral  in 
1570,  which  had  granted  the  power  indefinitely.  These 
murmurs  were  not  confined  to  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  fortifications,  but  extended  to  the  motives  for 
which  they  had  been  undertaken — a  pretence  for  9 
permanent  force  as  a  garrison.  The  magistrates  re- 
pressed with  severity  some  popular  expressions  of 
discontent,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  those 
who  had  disturbed  the  public  peace,  while  the  griev- 
ances, which  had  led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
remained  unredressed,  and  while  the  authors  of  those 
very  grievances  sat  as  judges  upon  the  criminals,  ap- 
peared an  act  of  tyranny.  The  radical  defect  of  the 
Gejjievese  government  in  the  Swiss  cantons  always 
was,  that  the  sword  of  justice  Irang  by  the  side  of 
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their  legislators,  aad  wa*  necessarily  drawn  a*  tktes 
in  their  own!  defence*  thns  placing  them  inaa  iadelir 
carte  situation,  alike  unsafe  for  thoaeion  the  beaah 
aadthoBe  a*  the  bar. 

The  progress  of  industry,  as  i*  spread  wealth  and 
knowledge*  .pride  awl  ambition,  among  the  lower 
dasses,  increased  the  jealeuay  of  those  who.  found 
themselves  ©Rotated  froo*  any  sham:  W»  the  goverur 
ment)  admiaktoted  bymen  bom  oearjy  thejr  «qu»ta- 
Wte  abaft  quote,  ae  »  swnpte  of  the  »«iHi«r  of  consi- 
dering the  subject,  the  speWi  of  one  of  their  teadjng 
demagogues  (Deiacbenat)  to  the  eitigene  assembled 
in  comnl-gbmal:  «  Sowverains  seigneurs,'  ce  AD. 
Blast  pas  am,  syndics  a.  vous  dormer  laloi;  l707- 
nnb  ce.sont  xos  seigneuries  o/a  doivent  la  leundon- 
neft  ptusqwlis  ne  sont^que  vos  eommis !" 

The  popular  $atty*t  lias*  «papeUed  the  magistrates 
to  yield  several points;  the  .iwefwndeTaace  of  some 
fenkibes  in  the  councils  wa#  limited;  the  ampilati?* 
of  a  code»osbollfletie»<)f theexJB^lg  laws*  was  pro* 
mised,  andv  above  all,  the.revival  of  an  old  custom  of 
assfnbttng  the  bwfghera:  once  in  five  years  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated.  These  concessions  had  been  ex- 
torted by  fear,  and  the  magistrates,  alarmed  at  the 
violence  of  the  people,  applied  for  protection  to  their 
allies  of  Berne  and  Zurich*  who  sent  troops:  the 
chiefs  of  the  malcontents  were  arrested;  about  eighty 
of  them  punished  in  various  ways,  and  a  distin- 
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guished  citizen  put  to  death  secretly,  in  violation  of 
an  amnesty,  published  before  the  arrival  of  the  Swiss 
troops,  and  without  the  usual  forms  of  law,  under  pre- 
tence of  some  subsequent  offence,  not  sufficient  to  set 
aside  a  solemn  promise*. 

Pierre  Fatio,  of  an  illustrious  family,  was,  although 
young,  already  a  magistrate ;  his  ardent  mind,  rather 
than  his  ambition,  made  him  a  tribune  of  the  people. 
Like  the  first  of  the  Gracchi,  he  perished  a  victim  of  the 
enmity  of  the  senate;  but  his  brother,  unlike  that  of  the 
Roman,  approved  his  condemnation,  and  only  requested 
that  he  might  not  suffer  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner* 
Fatio's  zeal  was  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberty  as  to 
himself:  he  tost  all  by  aiming  at  too  much,  and  his 
death  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  dissensions  of  Geneva  during  the  last 
century,  although  it  was  said  to  have  secured  its  in- 
ternal peace  for  twenty-seven  years  (from  1707  to 
1734.)  He  was  imprudent,  and  possibly  guilty ;  but 
his  judges  were  both,  in  a  far  greater  degree. 

The  people,  intimidated,  revoked,  in  1712,  the  de- 
cree respecting  periodical  assemblies,  and  tranquil- 

*  The  registers  of  the  council  contain  what  follows,  under  date  6th 
of  September,  1707  >  Resolu  unanimement  de  faire  executer  Pierre 
Fatio  dans  les  prisons,  pour  raisons  d'etat.— II  ade  plus  etearrete 
de  I'arquebuser  (shoot  him),  en  consideration  de  la  famille,  et  paiti- 
calierement  de  Mr.  le  Conseiller  Fatio,  sou  frere.  2 1  Sept.  arr&e* 
en  egard,  a  Mr.  le  Conseiller  Fatio,  et  pour  temoigner  4  ses  neveux 
(the  sons  of  the  man  they  had  shot)  la  bienveillance  da  conseil  de  leur 
abandonner  la  confiscation  des  biens  de  leur  pere,  $c.  6fc. 
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Iky  was  restored,  apparently  ;  taut  latent  discontents 
talked  in  men's  bosoms. 

The  magistrates  and  their  party  were  accused  of 
pride  and  ambition,  and  the  popular  leaden  of  sedi- 
tion and  insolence  ;  reciprocal  hatred  lent  a  criminal 
meaning  to  expressions  merely  imprudent;  party 
writings,  some  of  them  published  by  smart  boys,  just 
out  of  college,  blew  the  flame  incessantly.  A  free 
press  circulates,  no  doubt,  the  poison  and  its  antidote ; 
but  somehow  the  latter  is  generally  taken  by  the  un- 
infected, and  rejected  by  those  who  most  need  it: 
operating  prospectively,  it  cures  our  posterity  effec- 
tually, whilst  we  die  of  the  disease. 

A  trifling  occurrence  brought  about  the  A#D. 
crisis  which  had  been  preparing  for  some  1734* 
time.  It  was  found  that  the  cannon  on  the  bastions  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  had  been  rendered  unser- 
viceable, by  means  of  wooden  plugs,  and  that  there 
had  been  a  secret  accumulation  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion in  the  upper  part.  These  precautions  of  defence 
were  considered  as  announcing  some  premeditated 
aggression  against  the  liberty  of  the  people,  who 
openly  threatened  their  magistrates ;  the  latter  thought 
of  appeasing  the  storm  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  people  to  grant  money,  and 
applied  for  a  continuation  of  the  taxes  for  finishing  the 
fortifications.  They  were  granted  for  ten  years  by 
the  conseil-g6neral,  but  tranquillity  could  not  be  re- 
stored without  the  summary  deposition  and  banish- 
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meat  of  six  obnaxkws  magistrates.  ?l>is<iUqpftp& 
tocste  was  followed  by  a  hollow  peace;  such  as  that 
whict  succeeded  the  ewp  >#dut  of  1707,  but  the  two 
partis  ewfie  4aH>pen  ivkieace  three  ytears  after,  in 
consequence  of  >the  trial  iqf  some  seditious  lindtvi- 
dttalsr  a  dyadic  was  i wounded,  mid  sowe  pewons 
Idled;  tke  pcpida*  p^ty  Md  the  advantage,  and  a 
gseat  number  of  patrician  families  left  the  town*  in 

dfiUHMtt. 

A  <new  appeal ;  was  taade  to  the  mediating  powers, 
J3urieband  Berne,  and  the  kiftg  of  France  eeqt  pleni- 
potentiaries; Count  de  Lautrec,  m  the  part  of  France, 
soon  obtained  the  confidence  of  all  parties,  by  the 
justice  and  liberality  of  his  conduct,  and  the  rbglement, 
proposed  by  the  mediators  (a  constitution  it  would  now 
be«aUed)yacoepted  ahoaost  unanimously  the  8th  of  May, 
173$,  settled  far  ever,  as  was  supposed,  the  limits  of 
the  ^nteading  powers,  the  pretensions  erf  the  councils, 
and  .tbose.of  the  general  assembly ;  reconciling,  Bqus- 
seauiumseK<>bserved,  incompatible  extremes. 
*  1.  The  tonsejiigdnvral,  consisting  of  about,  1600 
tijtifleos,  was  to  accept  or  refuse,  without  ^lejibera^ion, 
att  laws  and  grants  of  money  proposed  to  them  by  the 
council  called  the  deusc  cents;  and  to  elect,  annually,, 
&e  four  syn<iicsi  aiad  the  nine  members  of  the  infe- 
rior tribunal  called  Vaudiewt  (six  judges,  one  pre- 

*  The  families,  out  of  whom  the  elections  of  counsellors  of  state 
were  in  fact  always  made  disclaimed  the  appellations  of  patricians, 
yH  we^o  not  know  what  other  could  be  given. 
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wtalt,  catted  fotjfrngitf,  aid  two^fcAmw,  or  aonatory 
judges). 

2.  The  council  called  4he  dm*  cento,  heretofore 
composed  of  225  members,  .was  increased  to  260, 
that  a»greater  number  of  persons  might  have  a  share 
in  the  government.  The  members  were  elected  by 
the  petit  conscil,  whenever  reduced  by  deaths  to  about 
two  hundred  members,  which  hastened  neariy  every 
seven  years*  The  deux  cento  deliberated  only  on  the 
questions  proposed  by  the  petit  eonseU  9  and  assembled 
once  a  month;  they  had  the  right  of  paixlaa;  were  *u- 
prome  judges  in  certain  civil  causes,  and  prepared  to 
the  conseil-g6nM  the  candidates,  for.  synches  and 
judges  of  the  audience. 

a  The  council  of  the  saimato  deliberated  eectttly 
on  political  afiairs. 

4.  The  jxtit  comtUy  elected  by  the  deux  cents*  were 
the  executive  government,  the«ouct  of  appeal  inr  mil 
oatfses,  and  high  criminal  court  The  four  syndics, 
elected,  by  the  people,  presided  in  this  executive 
«ximtL 

Thus  the  government  consisted  of  councils,  wiiieh 
were  also  courts  of  justice,  electing  their  own  mem* 
bars  reciprocally ;  but  ihe  people  had  the  check  of 
their  veto  on  all  laws,  and  elected  the  four  syndics, 
and  the  members  of  the  inferior  tribunal  out  of  a  list 
presented  by  the  councils.  They  might  reject  ihe 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  names  on  this  list,  and  this 
proved  the  occasion  of  the  next  revolution.    The  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  continued  to  be 
secret,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  use  of  the 
torture  was  expressly  maintained,  although  applied  to 
condemned  criminals  alone*!  The  compilation  of  a 
code  or  publication,  of  the  existing  laws,  was  pro- 
mised f. 

The  practice,  introduced  during  the  late  troubles,  of 
theritizens  assembling  by  companies,  and  these  naming 
deputies  to  confer  with  the  magistrates,  was  abolished. 
Yet  it  seemed  a  valuable  approximation  to  an  elective 
representation  of  the  people,  which  alone  could  have 
neutralized  their  seditious  disposition,  and  given  vent 
to  their  turbulence,  through  an  appropriate  and  legiti- 
mate channel.  The  inestimable  property  of  papular 
elections  of  representatives,  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
inclined  plane  in  mechanics,  along  which  bodies  de- 
scend, but  are  not  precipitated,  is  to  attain  by  degrees, 
and  without  a  shock,  that  point  which  popular  insurrec- 
tions hit  at  once  too  violently,  and  often  miss  altogether. 
Situated  as  the  Genevans  were,  it  might  not  be  their 
fault  altogether  if  they  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
nivil  liberty  and  internal  peace.  When  the  whole  body 

*  The  torture  ceased,  in  fact,  at  Geneva  from  this  time,  butcooti* 
nued  in  France  fifty  years  longer,  till  formally  abolished  under 
Louis  XVI. 

£  The  celebrated  reformer  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  church,  Cal- 
vin, had  defined  the  punishment  applicable  to  crimes  in  two  cases 
only,  suicide  su\d  adultery.  All  other  crimes  were  threatened  with 
the  peines  ksplus  sivercs,  which  left  judges  (the  executive  government) 
at  liberty  to  apply  any  punishment  they  pleased,  to  any  crimes. 
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politic  is  cooped  up  between  four  walls,  where  the 
population  is  crowded  together,  the  interval  between 
civil  liberty  and  anarchy  is  very  narrow.  If  Great 
Britain  was  Glasgow  or  Manchester  all  over,  her  free- 
dom could  scarcely  be  maintained.  In  a  great  state, 
the  prejudices  incident  to  a  particular  class  of  men  are 
neutralized  by  those  of  another  class.  The  turbulence 
of  artificers  and  tradesmen  in  towns  is  corrected  by 
the  apathy  of  peasants ;  while  the  knowledge  and  en- 
terprise, generated  amidst  a  dense  population,  gra- 
dually rectify  the  indifference  and  narrow  views  of 
those  who  have  fewer  opportunities  for  an  interchange 
of  ideas. 
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Kiiimi » ■  l|iiiiieaad-thrCoiitrtrt'SocM^^I>iisen$ioiw  at  Geneva  comceniing 

his  Prosecution— Foreign  Mediation — Arrogance  of  the  French  Plenipo- 
4etiii*ry-*-$li6  Jlf  agistfatt*  gradttfcUy  yuAd. 

The  Genevans  lived  in  tolerable  comfort  during  four 
and  twenty  years,  on  the  stock  of  political  union  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  mediators  in  1738;  and  a  salu- 
tary sense  of  shame  prevented  their  renewing  very 
soon  those  domestic  quarrels  which  had  been  a  scandal 
to  all  Europe,  at  a  time  when  nothing  of  the  sort  took 
place  any  where*. 

The  disputes  which  occasioned  the  revolution  of 
1768  at  Geneva,  connected  as  they  are  with  other  dis- 
putes and  other  revolutions  of  far  greater  importance 
elsewhere,  deserve  some  attention;  for  the  phenome- 

*  There  was,  in  1754,  an  amicable  settlement  of  aid  standing 
differences  between  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  Geneva,  respecting 
boundaries.  Certain  districts  and  villages  were  ceded  on  both  sides, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  two  powers,  and  in  order  to  round  their 
territories.  It  is  not  usual,  on  these  occasions,  to  consult  the  indivi- 
duals concerned  in  these  exchanges  of  territory — an  injustice  per- 
haps unavoidable ;  but  a  clause  of  this  treaty  deserves  notice.  Liberty 
of  conscience  was  allowed  during  twenty-five  years  to  the  ci-devant 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  or  ci-devant  citizens  of  the  republic 
of  Geneva,  thus  transferred.  It  was  legal  for  them  to  retain  their 
belief  during  that  period,  and  illegal  after.  Their  conscience  was  to 
change  with  their  allegiance,  yet  was  allowed  by  special  favour  a  re- 
spite of  five  and  twenty  years. 
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««  of  life  is  not  less  JadmkaMe  in  a  fly  than  in  an 
elephant.  Emit*  and  the  Central  Social  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1762—1763.  The  parliament  of  Paris  con- 
demned the  first  of  these*  books  to  be  burnt,  mad  or* 
deredthe  Sieur  Rousseau,  whose  name  appear ed  in  the 
title-page,  to  be  taken  wherever  found,  and  brought 
forthwith  to  the  conciergerie  du  points,  (the  court  of  the 
parliament,)  to  be  interrogated  and  heard  cm  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work ;  end,  in  case  he  could  nbt  be  ibtmd, 
tote  eked  to  appear.  As  soon  as  this  measure  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris  was  known  at  Geneva,  the  stogm- 
fique  conseil,  following  so  high  ajxrecedent,  ordered  Ihe 
Emile  to  be  burnt,  as  temeraire,  impie,  et  tendant  a  d6. 
truire  la  religion  Chretienne,  et  torn  les  gouvememens  ; 
and  ordered  the  supposed  author,  the  Sieur  Jean  Jaques 
Rousseau,  to  be  taken  if  on  their  territory.  A  consi- 
derable number  of  citizens  petitioned  ggainst  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  magnifique  eoraet7,.they  said,  may  burn 
the  book,  but  they  cannot  legally  issue  a  warrant  of 
arrest  (d&ret  de  prise  de  corps.)  against  the  supposed 
author;  for,  having  neither  printed  nor  published  in 
Geneva,  he  hag  not  committed  any  criminal  act  there, 
and  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  it  in  two  different  places. 
As  to  the  alleged  impiety,  our  constitution,  they  con- 
tinued, has  provided  that  he  who  dogmatises  against  re- 
ceived  doctrines,  shall  be  summoned  to  appear,  in  order 

*  It  was  found  that  the  Contra*  Social  was  not  so  much  tfead  as 
the -rtlrcr  took,  and  Uiey  tmeafaid  of  iacreaeing  its  celebrity  by 
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to  confer  with  the  ancients  and  ministers  of  the  consis- 
tory. If  he  conforms  (te  range  J,  the  law  says,  "  let 
him  be  tolerated  (mpporti)  without  scandal  or  disgrace, 
or  admonished  from  time  to  time  if  he  does  not ;  and 
in  case  he  persists,  and  is  obdurate,  let  the  communion 
be  interdicted  to  him.  The  civil  authority  is  then  to 
deal  With  him  as  the  case  may  require."  Nothing  of 
all.  this  has  been  done.  The  friends  of  the  magistrates 
replied,  that  the  old  law  against  dogmatisers  could  only 
apply  to  those  who  taught  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  a 
school,  and  not  to  publishers  of  books.  But  this  inter- 
pretation was  confuted  by  a  line  of  Boileau, 

"  Dogmatiser  en  vers,  et  rimer  par  chapitre." 

The  magistrates,  at  any  rate,  denied  there  could  be 
any  doubt  on  the  meaning  of  the  law  ;  and  maintained 
it  did  not  belong  to  individuals  to  suggest  any,  or  dis- 
pute their  interpretation.  This  arrogant  negative  could 
not  fail  to  exasperate  the  representor,  (the  popular  or 
remonstrating  party  was  so  called,  and  their  adver- 
saries were  denominated  nigatifsj.  The  legislative 
right  of  the  people,  they  observed,  the  right  of  sanc- 
tioning or  rejecting  the  laws,  avails  them  little,  if  ma- 
gistrates are  allowed  to  alter  or  explain  away  these 
laws  arbitrarily,  disregarding  all  representations  to 
the  contrary,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator.  The  law  in  their  hands  is  in  fact 
any  thing  they  please.  Rousseau,  from  his  retreat  of 
Motier  Travers,  answered  the  Letlres  de  la  Campagne 
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by  the  Lettres  de  la  Montagne,  and  the  furious  storm 
they  excited  might  have  satisfied  his  resentment ;  yet 
as  he  saw  the  personal  quarrel  was  fast  becoming  a 
general  question,  and  Jean  Jaques  was  likely  to  be 
forgotten,  lie  turned  against  reprisentans  as  well  as 
ne'gatifs,  guilty  alike  of  not  attending  exclusively  to 
him. 

The  magistrates  had  employed  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  for  the  police  of  the  fishery  on  the  lake,  and 
their  interference  was  resented  as  an  encroachment ; 
but  a  much  more  serious  misapplication  of  the  military 
force  had  taken  place.  Detachments  of  the  garrison, 
employed  in  arresting  obnoxious  persons,  had  broken 
open  the  doors  of  houses  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and 
having,  in  one  of  these  cases,  mistaken  one  house  for 
another,  and  entered  it  forcibly,  all  the  amends  made 
to  the  injured  individual  was  a  declaration  that  he  was 
not  suspected,  and  a  few  days'  imprisonment  of  the  Ser- 
jeant who  commanded  the  guard*.  The  remonstrances 
made  on  the  occasion  drew  the  following  remarks  from 
the  magistrates :  "  A  private  incident  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  public  representations."  And  again, . "  When 
the  council  disapproves  of  representations  made  to 
them,  they  fall  of  course — a  fundamental  principle 
which  your  magistrates  have  sworn  to  maintain,  and 

*  An  edict,  of  1735,  declared  that  the  garrison  had  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  external  defence  exclusively,  forbidding  any  inter- 
ference of  the  said  garrison,  contrary  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
citizens  or  burghers. 
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which  they  will  maintain  as  long,  as  they  retain  the 
situation,  confided  to  thcei." 

In  a  case  of  conflfctiag  powers  like  this,  the  Gene- 
vans, by  the  constitution  of  their  govensmoDt,  wemws- 
duced/to  the  alternative  of  submitting  the  dtsputette 
the  comcU-gbifral,  a  tumultuous  assembly  of  1600 
persons,  or  to  the  council  of  state,  that  is,  to  the  parv 
tiris  themselves,  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to  the  defendant. 
Hence  the  frequent-appeals  to  foreign  mediators.  They 
seemed  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  advantage  of 
thai  happy  division  of  powers,  of  which  England  ftu> 
iushed  them,  an  example ;  and  the  republics  of  Svrifc- 
zeriaiid had  abetter  notion  Rousseau 

said,  with  great  truth,  that  the  Genevans  had  always 
attended  to  the  letter,  and  neglectedithe  spirit,  in  tfce 
establishment  of  a  civil  ,constifcutk)nk  They  .thought 
more  of  their  conrnhgtiterab,  he  observed,  than  <af  the 
individuala  composing  that  assembly :  white  contend- 
ingfori^aid/^y  rthey  overlooked  personal  liberty*. 

The  popular  party  (the  repr^eriton*)  resorted  at  last 
to  the  only  means  of  constitutional  opposition  ia;  their 
power,  that  of  systematically  rejecting' ever;  candidate 
proposed  to  the  conseU-gertfral :  there: was  no  election 

A  D      for  two  years,  and  the  same  syndics  coor 

1765<     turned  in  place.     Changing  parts  with  their 

*  Les  Genevois  se  soul  toujoure  laissl  seduire  a  l'appaixftce,  et 
ont  n£glig£  Tessentiel :  H»  se  soat  trop  occ»pl*  da  comeil*g6»6ral,  et 
pas  assea  de  ses  ratrobree :  il  folkat  twins' songer  a  I'autoritfc  et  plus 
4  la  libtrt&.—Lettres  de  la  Montague. 
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adversaries,  the  represent™*  thus,  became .  ntgatffs  in 
their  turn.  Yet  as  iheregtcment  of  1738*  guaranteed 
by  the  arbitrating  powers,  expressly  said  there  should 
be  an  election  every  year,  this  stale  of  things  afforded 
a  pretence  for  their  interference,  and  the  magistrates 
took  advantage  of  it.  Those  powers  sent  accordingly 
their  plenipotentiaries;  but  the  one  from:,  AD 
France,  the  Chevalier  de  Beauteville,  very  1766' 
different  from  the  Couat  de  Lautrec,  his  predecessor 
twenty-five  years  before,  took  every  opportunity  of 
exasperating  the.  popular  party  by  his  haughtiness  wd 
undisguised  partiality.  He  began  by  a  d^daratiefe 
approving  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  upon  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  citizens,  in  a  respectful  jmT 
modal,  observed,  that  this  was.  prejudging  the  case* 
and  they  exposed  anew  thei*  grieyanoes  -against  lh«r 
magistrates. 

The  French  plenipotentiary  answered-  angrily* •"  I 
should  not  have  supposed  there  were  among  the*  repnfa 
scntam  persons  capable  of  forgetting  themselves  to  thai; 
degree  (s'oublier  jusqu'4  ce  point)," fyc.— " I  amwiUr 
ing  to  believe  the  generality  were  not  aware  of  the 
indecency  and  the  temerity  of  their  conduct,"  £c. — "  I 
may  in  due  time,  after  consulting  my  court;  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  authors/'  fyc. 

The  citizens  and  burghers  having  rejected,      I70g 
in  conseil-g6n6ral,  the  terms  proposed  by    nIkx* 
their  magistrates  under  the  sanction  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries, 1095  against  515,  the  Chevalier  de  Beauteville 
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left  the  town,  after  publishing  a  furious  declaration,  in 
which  the  epithets  of  indecent,  insolent,  daring,  and  sedi- 
tious, applied  to  the  majority  of  the  conseil-generai, 
were  repeated  at  every  line,  and  he  ended  by  pro- 
nouncing an  interdiction  of  all  intercourse  between 
France  and  Geneva*. 

Our  republicans  presented,  a  few  months  after,  a 
humble  petition  to  the  French  resident,  Hennin,  entreat- 
ing "  the  forgiveness  of  a  generous  minister,"  (M.  le 
Due  de  Choiseul,)  appealing  to  "his  great  soul,"  and 
to  the  "  magnanimous  monarch ;"  concluding  with  this 
phrase, "  en  vain  nous  reposerions  nous  sur  le  tfemoig- 
nage  de  nos  consciences,  il  faut  bien  que  nous  ayons 
des  torts,"  &c.  But  the  generous  minister  expressed, 
in  his  answer,  much  wonder  that  the  petitioners  should 
venture  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  their  consciences, 
which  he  called  roundly  a  faux  t&noignage,  and  mar- 
velled they  durst  hint  at  their  innocence,  which  would 
imply  that  his  majesty  can  be  wrong !  "  It  is  not  by 
words  alone  the  just  indignation  of  his  majesty  can 
be  softened!" 

The  sort  of  languageheld  by  Buonaparte's  ministers 

*  Le  roi,  mon  maltre,  en  se  reservant  de  demander  satisfaction  de 
divers  actes  indecens,  insolens,  m&me  de  votre  part,  qui  se  sont  r£- 
petes  depuis  mon  arrivee,  avoit  cede  aux  sensations  de  bonte  et  <f  af- 
fection dont  il  a  toujottrs  honore  cette  republiqqe,  fyc.  Sa  majest6 
avoit  espere,  $?€.,  que  vous  apporteriez  a  la  discussion  de  vos  interets 
vis-a-vis  de  son  ministre  plenipotentiaire ;  la  modestie  et  la  confiance 
qui  vous  convenoit  a  tant  de  litres,  $c.  Vofre  conduitc  timhavre^  <£c, 
vos  representations  choqu antes,  £fc,  vos  declarations  seditieuscs,  %c.  $c. 
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to  til  the  dependant  tuitions  of  Europe,  is  forcibly 
brought  to  the  readefs  mind  by  the  style  of  this  mi- 
nister of  a  most  legitimate  monarch.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,  that,  when  the  former  chose  to  be  arrogant, 
they  generally  aimed  higher  than  Genera ;  and,  al- 
though they  annihilated  the  little  republic,  they  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  insult  an  enemy  so  entirely 
defenceless. 

The  threats  of  the  mediating  powers  were  A.  $ 
not  followed  by  any  coercive  measures,  and  l~®' 
as  the  reprfoentans  recovered  from  their  terror,  they 
began  to  take  a  more  decided  tone  with  their  magis- 
trates. The  whole  of  the  year  1767  passed  in  a 
sort  of  ti*anqtiil  ^narchy,  the  magistrates  lowering,  and 
the  people  raising,  their  pretensions,  as  the  probabi- 
lities grew  less  of  military  interference  from  without; 
Unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  for  an  object  of  do 
real  interest  to  themselves,  the  mediators  at  length 
advised  the  parties  to  settle  the  matter  among  theto- 
sfelves,  which  was,  in  feet;  leaving  the  magistrates  at- 
the  metey  of  the  peopfe.  Of  their  mutual  proceedings 
there  is  an  interesting  diary ;  exhibiting,  amidst  a  good 
deal  of  childish  punctilio  and  false  pride,  pleasing 
symptoms  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  kmm- 
ledge,  in  the  liberal  manner  of  treating  the  various  ques- 
tions, and  in  the  tone  of  mutual  regard,  politeness,  and 
even  good  htttiioirf,  maintained  by  thfc  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  the  people  to  6&fi0f 
with  each  other.     They  met  like  private  ifldivktoate, 
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as  official  negotiations  would  hare  implied  anew  power 
in  the  people,  which  the  magistrates  could  not  think  of 
admitting.  The  latter  submitted,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  conseil-gjnfral,  new  modifications  of  the  rkglement, 
nearer  and  nearer  the  pretensions  of  the  people;  but, 
as  they  did  not  quite  come  up  to  them,  the  candidates 
proposed  for  syndics  and  other  offices,  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  people,  continued  to  be  steadily  rejected, 
and  the  magistrates  saw  themselves  obliged,  at  last,  to 
yield  all  the  disputed  points.  Their  last  proposals 
were  accepted,  the  1 1th  of  March,  1768,  almost  unani- 
mously, 1204  voting  for  them,  and  23  against.  The 
people  relinquished  the  doubtful  right  of  refusing  to 
elect,  and  received  as  a  compensation  the  prerogative 
called  re-election,  that  is,  the  power,  at  every  annual 
meeting  of  the  comeU-gtne'ral,  of  excluding  from  the 
executive  council  four  members. 

'  This  sort  of  ostracism  was  considered  as  balancing 
the  excess  of  the  negative  right  the  magistrates  were 
allowed  to  retain.  The  people  obtained,  likewise,  a 
very  important  definition  of  the  cases  in  which  official 
imprisonments  might  take  place. 

The  practice  of  appointing  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  on  this  as  well  as  on  preceding  oc- 
casions, brought  the  Genevans  again  very  near  the  in- 
stitution of  a  representative  body,  which,  with  the  in- 
dependence of  judges,  would  have  put  an  end.  to  their 
endless  dissensions,  and  to  their  disgraceful  appeals  to 
foreign  powers. 
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Several  members  of  the  councils,  looking  upon  the 
compromise  of  1768  as  the  result  of  violence,  and  tend- 
ing to  establish  a  pure  democracy,  left  the  town  in  dis- 
gust ;  and,  among  the  citizens  themselves,  many,  who 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  declined  attending  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  conseU-g&ifral. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Natifs  the  occasion  of  fresh  Dieturbanccs— Interference  of  France — Due  de 
Choiseul  and  Voltaire — A  Code — An  independent  and  supreme  Judge — Revo- 
lution  of  1783— France,Savoy,  and  Berne  besiege  Geneva— Die  Patriots  sub- 
dued—Claviere — Patriotism  suspicious  when  a  Passion— French  Revolution. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  lower  class  of  Geneva 
were  strangers,  who  had  settled  there  for  the  purpose 
of  trade :  they  were  subjected  to  restrictions  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  industry,  and  could  not  hold  real  pro- 
perty ;  their  children,  called  natifs,  little  more  favoured 
than  themselves,  being  treated  like  strangers  in  the 
place  which  gave  them  birth,  knew  no  country  they 
could  call  their  own;  Besides  natural  claims  to  a  more 
favourable  treatment,  they.p_lea.ded  ancient  usages,  ar- 
bitrarily set  aside  at  the  Reformation,  by  a  proceeding 
something  like  the  serratura  del  consiglio  at  Venice.  As 
long  as  the  .dispute  between  the  magistrates  and  the 
citizens  lasted,  each  party  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
natifs  to  his  side,  and  they  obtained,  in  1768,  some 
facilities  as  to  their  gradual  admission  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  burghers,  but  these  concessions  did  not 
satisfy  them.  Imprudent  imitators  of  the  citizens,  se- 
veral of  them  ventured  to  brave  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment, and  were  suspected  of  criminal  projects. 
The  citizens,  in  concert  with  the  magistrates,  took  up 
arms  suddenly,  the  15th  of  February,  1770  ;  some  of 
the  natifs  perished  in  the  tumult :  eight  of  them  were 
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exiled  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  by  thecowd/  ghtiroL. 
composed  of  the  same  men,  who  in  their  own  case  coi$- 
plained  so  much  of  axHrtgcraUe  a»d  exclusive ,  privir 
lages }  After  this  severe  *xample,  some  further  conce»r 
sfons  were  made  to  thorn ;  buttnany  left  the  town,  and 
thought  ofToraaing  a  new  establishment  at  Verswt,  on 
the  territory  of  France*,  about  a  league  distant  fttw 
Geneva.  .  • .    ; 

The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  who  remembered  and  ba$ 
not  forgiven  the  rejection  -of  Mb  ptojtiot  of  mediation,  is 
accused  of  having  encouraged  the:  nattfs,  through  the 
French  resident,  Herinin  f,  who  persuaded  hi».the$ 
would  alone  people  his  colony  of  Vergoix,  destined  tq 
rival  Geneva.  A  port  was  in  oor^eqt^ncexxwtFuoteci, 
some  streets  laid  out,  and  a  few  houses  built  to  receive 
the  emigrating  Genevese.  Voltaire,  who  had  already 
lived  twelve  years  at  Ferney,  near  Versoix  J,  was  em- 

*  The  natifs,  treated,  like  strangers  by  the  Genevans,  were  consi- 
dered like  Genevans  in  France,  where  they  enjoyed  the  saine  privi- 
leges in  the  exercise  of  their  trades;  therefore,  they  often  left  their 
native  place  to  settle  there, 

t  Proofs  of  a  secret  understanding  between  the  cesjdent  ^and  the 
natifs  were  said  at  the  time  to  have  beenibund  i*  the  possession  of  the 
latter,  when  they  were  taken  and  banished.  The  farmer  declared, 
nevertheless,  the  pretensions;  of  the  mtif$  cbjroericaland  priminal 
after  their  failure,  and  extolled  publicly  the  patecpfcl  cLef)e$qy  which 
inflicted  only  the  punishment  of  exile. 

%  The  registers  of  the  council  state,  Febrwy  1,  17$6,  ,"jle  Sieur 
Voltaire  demande  et  obtient  la  permission:  d'habttec  dans.le  territoire 
de  la  republique,  pour  fctre  pins  apertie  4tt  3iew  Trpnchin^on  m4- 
decin."  He  lived,  aux  Delkes,  a  country  house  close  to  Geneva  for 
several  years  before  his  pure  base  of  Ferney  on  the  French,  territory. 
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ployed  to  negotiate  with  the  most  considerable  of  the 
natifs,  and  having  sent  for  them,  sympathized  in  feel- 
ing terms  in  the  hardships  they  experienced,  expatia- 
ting on  the  liberality  and  beneficent  views  of  the 
French  government :  "  Are  you  poor  V9  he  said  at  last J 
and  observing  their  embarrassment, — "  Well !  are 
you  rich?" — "  No,  sir." — "  Thai  sign  this  paper,  for 
it  will  make  you  so !"  The  paper  was  an  engagement 
to  settle  at  Versoix. 

Displeased  with  the  Genevese  of  both  parties,  who 
agreed  in  refusing  his  mediation,  he  sung  the  civil  war 
of  Geneva  in  a  licentious  poem,  in  bad  taste ;  one  half 
of  which  is  taken  up  with  the  grossest  abuse  of  Jean 
Jaques  Rousseau*,  with  fulsome  praise  of  the  Duke 

.     *  Dans  un  vallon  fort  bien  nomine  Travers 

S'eleve  un  mont  vrui  sejour  des  hivers, 

Son  front  altier  se  perd  dans  les  nuages, 

Ses  fondemens  sont  au  creux  des  enfers. 

Au  pied  du  mont  sont  des  antres  sauvages, 

Du  Dieu  du  jour  ignores  a  jamais. 

C'est  de  Rousseau  le  digne  et  noir  palais ; 

La  se  tapit,  ce  sombre  energurnene 

Cet  ennemi  de  la  nature  humaine : 

Petri  d'orgueil  et  d£vore  de  fiel 

II  fuit  le  monde  et  craint  de  voir  le  del ; 

Et  cependant  sa  triste  et  vilaioe  ame 
••  Da  Dieu  d'araour  a  ressenti  la  flarame. 

II  a  trouve  pour  charmer  son  ennui 
r,i         Xfne  beaute  digne  en  effet  de  lui,  . 

:  C'etoit  Garon  amoureux  de  Megpere* 
"J      Une  infernale  et  hideuse  soTciere,    . 

Suit  en  tous  lieux  le  magot  ambulant, 

Comme  la  cbouette  est  jointe  au  Clut-huant. 

L'infame 
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of  Choiseul  Mkkne  de  France — Mimstrt  heurtux  et  de 
guerre  et  depaix;  and  of  the  chevalier  de  Beautteville*. 

L'infame  vieille  avoit  pour  nom  Vachine, 
C'est  sa  Circ6,  sa  Didon,  son  Alcine. 
L'aversion  pour  la  terre  et  les  cieux 
Tient  lieu  d'amour  a  ce  couple  odieux, 
Si  quelquefois  dans  leurs  ardeurs  secretes 
Leurs  os  pointus  joignent  leurs  deux  squelettes, 
Dans  leurs  transports  ils  se  pament  soudain, 
Du  seul  plaisir  de  nuire  au  genre  humain. 
Notre  Eumenide  avoit  alors  en  tftte 
De  dinger  la  foudre  et  la  tempete 
Devers  Geneve,  &c.  &c. 
II  vous  soutient  et  le  pour  et  le  contre 
Avec  un  front  de  pudeur  d6pouille 
Cet  6tourdi  souvent  a  barbouille* 
De  plats  romans,  de  fades  comedies, 
Des  op6ras,  de  minces  melodies 
Puis  il  condamne  en  style  entortille* 
Les  operas,  les  romans,  les  spectacles. 
II  vous  dira  qu'il  n'est  point  de  miracles,' 
Mais  qu'a  Venise  il  en  a  fait  jadis  i 
II  se  connoit  fineraent  en  Amis, 
II  les  embrasse  et  pour  jamais  les  quitte 
L'ingratitude  est  son  premier  me*rite, 
Par  grandeur  d'ame,  il  halt  ses  bienfaiteurs ; 
Versez  sur  lui  les  plus  nobles  faveurs, 
II  fremira  qu'un  homme  ait  la  puissance 
La  volontfe,  la  coupable  impudence, 
De  Pavilir  en  lui  faisant  du  bien. 
II  tient  beaucoup  du  naturel  d'un  chien, 
II  jappe  et  fuit  et  mord  qui  le  caresse, 
Ce  qui  surtout  me  plait  et  mMnte'resse 
C'est  que  de  Secte  il  a  chang^  trois  fois, 
En  peu  de  terns,  pour  faire  un  meilleur  choix* 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
*  II  nous  envoye  un  brave  chevalier 
Ange  de  paix  comme  vaillant  guerrier, 

Qu'il 
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Wton  tte  Me  of.  C&***4  tettes  ptoflfc  V*rsoi* 
W9  forgotten,  and  with  it  the  proauae*  wads  to  tb$ 
natijf*.    Voltaire  sqid  on  that  occasion ; 

A  Versoix  nous  avons  des  rues, 
Mais  nous  n 'avons  point  de  roaisons. 

As  for  himself,  he  continued  to  protect  these  exiles  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  made  great  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices in  their  favour.  Ambitious  of  all  lands  of  feme, 
and  wishing  to  unite  the  reputation  of  a  founder  of 
cities  to  that  of  a  poet,  historian*  and  philosopher,  he 
built  several  rows  of  houses,  forming  ^beginning  of  a 
town  for  the  exiles  at  Pemey,  and  encouraged  their 
commerce.    The  empress  of  Russia*,  eager  like  him- 

Qu'il  soit  bent!  Grace  a  son  cadticee 

Par  le  plaisir  la  discorde  en  chassee. 
The  remark  about  plnisir  alludes  to  the  acting  of  plays,  which  the 
council  had  been  induced  to  permit  out  of  deference  to  the  pleni- 
potentiaries. 

*  Ambassadors  were  sent  by  Catharine  from  the  banks  of  the 
Neva  to  Ferney,  to  pay  homage  and  driver  presents  to  the  Nestor  of 
poets,  and  returned  directly  to  St*  Petersburg  after  they  had  fulfilled 
their  mission.  Like  the  Spaniard  of  old,  who  came  from  Cadiz  to 
see  Livy,  and  returned  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  the  visit;  Rome  and 
France  containing  nothing  worthy  of  attention  after  Livy  and  Vol- 
taire I  The  latter  was  less  honoured  by  Josefp,h  II,  Whqn  .this  em- 
peror came  to  Geneva,  Voltaire  fully  expecte^  a  visit,  and  that  it 
would  take  place  mcog.-r-he.  ha4  nevertheless  assembled  a  large  com- 
pany to  witness  his  triumph*  anji  placed  himself  at  a  balcpny  looking 
down  the  road  by.  which  the  philosophic  emperor  was  coming ;  but 
the  latter  receiving  information  of  these  preparations  while  on  the 
road,  took  offence,  and  turning  his.  horse  returned  to  Geneva*  Vol- 
taire received  another  mortification,  for  Joseph  called  on  the  great 
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self  for  pubtie  applause,  favoured  their  industry  in  he* 
dominions. 

While  Voltaire  endeavoured  to  forward  the  views  q£ 
the  French  minister,  by  flattering  the  lower  ciass>  an4 
fomenting  their  discontents,  he  confirmed  the  higher, 
with  whom  alone  he  would  associate,  or  be  in  habits 
of  intimacy,  in  their  contempt  for  the  people,  and  en- 
couraged among  them  habits  little  suited  to  their  situa- 
tion as  citizeps  of  a  small  republic ;  the  prosperity 
and  high  reputation  of  which  was  wholly  due  te  the 
solid  qualities,  simplicity,  and  morality,  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  salary  of  the  magisr 
traies  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  dispute  between  then* 
and  the  people,  UK*  on  the  grounds  that  it  often  is  eW 
where ;  far  here  the  people  insisted  on  paying  what 
the  magistrates  refused  to  receive.  The  followipg  der- 
claration  is  on  record,  20th  February,  1768:  «  Tb# 
council  of  state  rejects  the  proposal  wade  by  the  re- 
pr6sentans  to  raise  to  three  thousand  francs  the  se- 
ries of  the.  Syndics,  and  to  one  thousand  five  hundred 
frapes  those  of  the  counsellors*  as  tending  to  substi- 
tute sordid  views  to  those  principles  of  honour,  juetip^ 
disinterestedness,  and  love  of  country,  whi<jh  4)009 
animated  the  magistrates."  ...,.,;  ,„ 

The  patricians  could  not  fojget  th&hnmfatjmtf 

Haller  at  Berne,  staid  two  hours  tete-d-tcte  with  him,  and  was  heard 
afterwards  to  exclaim  in  his  rapturey  speaking  of  him^  Ah!  quel 
hommc!  quelhommef  . 
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the  treaty  of  1768.  Such  was  their  resentment,  that 
when  the  citizens  in  conscil- general,  using  their  new 
privilege  of  electing  to  one  half  of  the  vacated  seats  in 
the  council  of  the  deux  cents,  chose  among  the  first 
families  of  the  republic,  some  of  the  latter  received  the 
intended  favour  with  disdain,  because  it  came  from  the 
people*. 

The  efforts  of  some  public-spirited  and  enlightened 
citizens,  such  as  de  Luc  among  the  repre'sentans,  and 
de  Saussure  among  the  negatifs,  to  restore  cordiality, 
proved  ineffectual.  The  latter  intended  to  reform  the 
system  of  public  education  instituted  by  Calvin,  and 
introduce  it  in  the  study  of  modern  sciences;  but  his 
project,  received  with  enthusiasm  by  a  certain  class, 
was  treated  with  derision  by  another,  as  having  mere 
popularity  for  its  object.  He  only  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing the  society  of  tlie  useful  arts,  the  object  of 
which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  name,  and  of 
which  some  account  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work. 

The  compilation  of  the  code,  promised  at  every  new 
compromise  between  the  magistrates  and  the  people, 
had  never  been  carried  into  execution.  The  former 
declined  going  further  back  than  the  act  of  mediation 
of  1738,  or  at  most  to  the  year  1707,  saying,  that  all 
bfefore  was  obscure,  contradictory,  and  abrogated  in 

*  Mr.  Necker  was  then  named  to  the  deux  cents.     He  was  after- 
wards appointed  agent  of  his  government  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
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fact,  especially  the  worm-eaten  charier  and  antiquated 
documents  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
"  At  that  rate/'  replied  the  repriscntans,  "  we  shall 
have  to  set  aside  the  Bible,  for  it  is  very  old !" 
A  D  The  refusal  of  this  code  became  the  imme- 
17W-  diate  cause  of  the  next  revolution.  As  early 
as  1776,  the  reprfaentans,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
a  young  man  of  great  talents  (Du  Roveray),  again 
urged  the  promised  revision  and  publication  of  the 
code,  and  received  the  usual  answer.  At  last,  the 
conseU-giniraly  making  use  then  of  the  right  of  re-elec- 
tion granted  in  1768,  deprived  four  of  the  members 
of  the  executive  council  of  their  seats ;  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  voting  against,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  for, 
them.  A  momentary  compromise  took  place,  and  a 
commission  of  revision  was  named :  but  the  two  lead- 
ers of  the  aristocratic  party,  Desarts  and  Lullin,  had 
been  excluded  from  that  committee,  while  the  leader, 
Du  Roveray,  was  a  member  of  it.  This  was  enough 
to  occasion  the  interruption  of  the  work,  under  a 
charge  of  partiality,  after  two  years  of  unremitted  la- 
bour.  In  the  code  under  preparation,  the  aristocracy 
saw  a  settled  design  of  finally  humbling  and  depress- 
ing the  old  families,  and  being  sure  of  the  protection 
of  Mr.  de  Vergennes,  they  rejected  the  project  in  the 
deux  cents,  and  revoked  the  commission.  The  irrita- 
tion of  the  reprtsentans,  that  is,  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  people,  became  extreme. 
Neither  side  understood  their  real  interests,  for  the 
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magistrates  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  code, 
as  long  as  the  application  of  it  was  left  to  themselves 
without  control ;  it  could  not  abridge  their  power  while 
they  were  judges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people,  in- 
stead of  insisting  on  a  code  of  laws,  had  better  have 
demanded  a  sole  and  supreme  judge  for  life,  wholly 
independent  of  the  councils  and  of  the  people,  uncon- 
nected with  the  government,  incapable  of  ever  being 
any  thing  but  what  he  was,  and  sitting  in  an  open 
court.  Although  this  judge  might  have  been  elected 
by  the  government,  although  he  had  belonged  to  the 
patrician  &ass,  a**d  been  selected  from  among  the 
members  of  the  councils,  provided  he  had  not  been 
destitute,  we  shall  hot  say  of  morality,  bat  of  pride 
and  personal  ambition,  once  in  possession  of  his  irr& 
moveable  seat,  alone  answerable  for  the  strict  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  the  law  itself  and  to  public  opi- 
nion, he  would  have  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  aloof 
from  all  parties,  feeling  greater  as  an  insulated  power 
than  as  a  fraction  of  any  other  power.  The  impartia- 
lity and  uniformity  of  his  decisions  wbuld  have  been 
ensured  by  that  circumstance  alone.  Even  allowing 
for  some  aristocratic  prejudices,  and  for  some  errors 
6P  judgmfent,  c6hstitutk)nal  questions  Would  haw  had 
ail  infinitely  better  chance  of  being  decided  correctly 
atid  featisfactbrily  by  this!  national  judge/ »lMn  by 
kingly  arbitrators^  !%ndranir  of  repftttltean  fortM'  tf 
government,  and  inimical  to  them. 
f    It  is  certainly  reniarkable,  that  Mr.  dte  V^rgemies, 
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who  bad  no  particular  predilection  for  civil  liberty,  and 
who  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  institutions  best  calculated  to  secure  that  bleset 
ing,  himself  proposed  to  the  Genevese,  in  1780,  to  give 
up  the  code,  and  make  the  places  of  judicature  inde- 
pendent He  meant  independent  of  the  people ;  but 
if  the  people  had  proposed  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  judicial  power,  and  its  complete  separation  from 
the  other  powers,  the  arbitrator  and  the  aristocracy 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  given  their  consent* 
and  all  parties  would  have  found  their  advantage  in 
the  arrangement. 

The  same  minister,  who  had  sent  a  French  army  to 
learn  democracy  in  America,  and  assist  colonies  in 
insHsnrection  against  their  sovereign;  who  took  &  de« 
cided  part  against  the  aristocracy  in  Sweden,  and 
favoured  the  democrats,  of  Holland,  chose  to  be  afraid 
of  the  bad  example  a  diminutive  republic  was  giving 
to  the  world.  "  Humanity  cmd  srnml  po&ey"  he  wrote 
to  the  Swiss  diet,  the  2d  of  Mfcy,  1783>  "require 
that  Geneva  may  no  longer  be  a  school  of  sedition* 
and  infect  other  countries  with  dangerous  doctrines. " 

The  French  resident,  Hetarin,  used  at  the  dame 
time  an  argument  novel  in  diplomacy,  to  induce  the 
Genevans  to  be  mom  docile :  "  Gerrtl«oaen !  your 
political  quarrels  rendfcr  you  too  serials.* 

It  appears  certain,  that  this  resident  carried  on 
secret  intrigues  with  die  mttfs,  and  gave  money: 
through  an  influential  demagogue  of.  the  name    of 
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A  D#  Cornuaux.  These  proceedings  were  openly 
1781  •  denounced  by  the  attorney-general,  Du  Rove- 
my  ;  and  Mr.  de  Vergennes  compelled  the  executive 
council  to  dismiss  their  courageous  magistrate.  Mr. 
de  Maurepas  appeared  ashamed  of  the  part  his  go- 
vernment was  made  to  act  in  this  affirir;  although 
complaining  of  the  restlessness  of  the  republicans,  he 
did  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  their  dissensions 
as  his  colleagues  did.  "  On  pretend,"  said  he,  plea- 
santly to  a  Genevan  patriot,  who  recorded  the  conver- 
sation at  the  time,  "  on  pretend  que  vous  troublez  le 
repos  de  notre  cour ; — Oui — &-peu-prfes  comme  &l9er- 
tremitl  d'un  vaste  domaine,  le  bourdonnement  d'une 
ruche  interromproit  le  sommeil  du  maitre  du  cha- 
teau ! — Croyez  moi,  mes  enfens,"  added  the  merry 
old  statesman,  "  sachez  une  fois  garder  Pincognito 
qui  vous  oonvient,  et  ne  vous  obstinez  point  k  instruire 
rimiversalit6  du  globe  de  vos  interminables  disputes." 
But  Mr.  de  Vergennes  went  on,  nevertheless,  pressing 
upon  Zurich  and  Berne  the  necessity  of  an  inter- 
ference, which  had  not  even  been  openly  solicited  as 
yet  by  either  party,  and  drawing  up  of  his  own  accord 
the  basis  of  a  settlement  of  differences,  established 
the  right  of  his  government  to  put  an  end  to  them  sum- 
marily, upon  "  L' inspection  seule  d'une  carte  de  geo- 
graphic, et  lliabitude  contracts  par  les  Rois  de 
France  de  faire  le  bien  d'tm  &at  devout  depuis  long 
temps  k  leur  couronne !  II  y  a  une  fin  k  tout,"  he  fur- 
ther said ;  "  et  lorsque  trois  puissances  ont  droit  de 
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mettre  la  paix  dans  un  petit  etat,  et  le  veutent,  la  paix 
sefait!!" 

The  aristocracy  has  been  accused  of  having  kept 
up  the  quarrel  on  purpose,  in  'order  to  justify  an  appeal 
to  foreign  powers,  and  to  overcome  the  unwillingness 
of  Zurich  and  Berne,  who  did  not  partake  of  Mr.  de 
Vetgennes'  zeal  in  the  cause.  It  were  to  litde  pur- 
pose that  the  private  virtues  of  the  members  of  the 
aristocracy  might  be  adduced  against  such  an  impu- 
tation; common  wisdom  and  common  morality  are 
scarcely  ever  found  to  influence  men's  motives  in  po- 
litical dissensions.  Perish  the  state  rather  than  our 
adversary  should  rule,  is  the  preponderating  feeling 
of  factions,  but  especially  of  the  weakest,  whatever 
their  patriotic  professions  may  be. 

The  real  cause  of  political  revolutions  lies  mugh 
oftener  in  the  wounded  vanity  of  individuals  than  in 
the  real  grievances  of  the  people;  and  the  defects  of 
government,  however  great  they  may  really  be,  are 
generally  a  mere  pretence  in  those  who  begin  or  con- 
duct such  revolutions,  although  they  are  the  real  mo- 
tives of^those  who  side  with  them.  The  interference 
of  foreign  arbitrators,  particularly  of  those  who  are 
strong  enough  to  enforce  the  execution  of  their  award, 
called  for  by  one  of  the  parties  only,  is  sure  to  exas- 
perate the  other  beyond  the  possibility  of  forgiveness  >_ 
a  pacification,  under  such  circumstances,  proves  gene- 
rally but  a  shprt  trupe,  and  pf  this  Geneva  presents  ^ 
striking  illustration.  - ,;  ; 
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The  decisive  crisis  occurred  the  ffihRsb.  1781?:  * 
private  quarrel  between  two  individuals  of  the  lowe* 
class  collected  a  mob ;  in  the  tumult,  the  arsenal  was 
broken  open  by  four  young  men  among  the  ndgatifs, 
and  by  the  followers  of  Comuanx  (mtifs),  under  pre- 
tence of  an  insurrection  of  the  reprtsentam  ;  but  these, 
whether  they  were  really  the  aggressors  or  not,  being 
the  most  numerous,  remained  masters  of  the  field,  one 
man  having  been  killed  and  a  few  wounded. 

At  the  news  of  these  hostilities,  two  of  the  mediat- 
ing powers,  Zurich  and  Berne,  sent  their  ministers  of 
peace.  One  of  them,  Steigner,  distinguished  in  the 
Bernese  senate  by  his  talents  and  integrity,  obtained 
almost  immediately  the  confidence  of  both  parties, 
and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  effecting  a  settlement  of 
their  differences,  when  the  French  minister  inter- 
fered. He  insisted  that. the  pacificators  should  meet 
at  Soleure  instead  of  Geneva,  "  as  it  would  not  be- 
come  the  king's  dignity  that  his  ambassador  should 
resort  t6  a  town  where  legitimate  authority  was  at  an 
end."  The  Swiss  deputies  yielded  with  reluctance, 
but  would  not  consent  to  the  proposal  next  made  by 
the  Vkomte  de  Polignac,  the  king's  envoy,  to  set* 
aside,  its  a  preliminary,  the  rSglement  of  1768,  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  been  the  result  of  vidlenee.— ~ 
After  a  long  course  of  negotiations,  the  Yiconrte  de 
Poligtiac  withdrew,  by  order  of  his  court.  In  the> 
mean  time,  the  period  of  an  eleetien  of  fifty  members 
of  the  deux  cents  had  arrived,  and  by  thfe  riglement  6f 
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1768,  one  half  of  the  members  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  citizens ;  but  the  French  resident  declared,  that  the 
king  expected  the  election  should  be  suspended,  and 
complained  that  the  king  his  master  had  been  alluded 
to  disrespectfully  in  various  publications  and  speeches, 
lis  ne  savcntpas,  said  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  in  hi* 
instructions  to  the  resident,  comment  on  doit  nrfler  le 
nam  (fun  grand  roi  dans  lours  petites  querelles!  The 
conseil-g&nfral  rejected  this  imperious  prohibition,  and 
proceeded  to  the  election ;  but  the  executive  council 
declared  it  void,  the  rigfancnt  of  1768  having  been 
extorted  by  violence.  The  natifs,  who  saw  themselves 
deprived  of  the  advantages  conceded  to  them  by  some 
articles  of  that  rbghmcnt,  seemed  now  disposed  to  join 
the  reprkcntans,  although  they  had  before  sided  with 
the  magistrates. 

A  furious  insurrection  burst  out,  in  which    X782. 
the  magistrates  and  their  party  ran  great    April* 
personal  danger;  twelve  or  thirteen  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded*. 

No  compromise  could  now  be  effected  with  any 
confidence,  since  the  last,  made  fourteen  years  before* 
and  in  operation  ever  since,  had  just  been  declared 
compulsory,  and  not  binding:  all  was  anarchy  and 
ooe&sion.  .  The  popular  party,  in  possession  of  the 

*  A  lady,  eighty- two  years  old,  was  shot  dead,  when  looking  out 
of  her  window.  The  latter  incident,  circulated  in  foreign  news- 
fmpa&y  made  an  impmskra  very  unfavourable  to  the  popular  party,    - 
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town,  and  whose  object  was  to  maintain  the  rtgkraeni 
of  1768,  determined  to  purge  the  councils  of  those 
members  most  opposed  to  it,  appointing,  lor  that  pur- 
pose, in  conte&gentral,  a  committee  of  wftty,  which 
expelled  about  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  the  two 
councils,  and  detained  twelve  of  them  as  hostages,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  their  friends.  This  revolution*  the 
most  violent  Geneva  had  yet  experienced,  exfcited  uni- 
versal scandal.  Berne  was  the  first  to  express  he* 
high  disapprobation ;  andtothatcantoti  and  to  Zurich 
the  representors  addressed  an  apology  for  their  conduct, 
representing  the  magistrates  as  aggressors,  and  con-* 
tending,  that  as  the  people  assembled  in  constd-g&tirai 
wete  the  sovereigns,  they  could  not  be  assimilated  to 
revolted  subjects.  Zurich  declined  an  aimed  inter- 
ference in  this  doubtful  cause ;  but  Berne,  considering 
that  M.  de  Vergtehnes  would  at  any  rate  send  troops 
to  reduce  GeneVa,  and  being  informed  the  court  of 
T\irin  was  to  j6in  in  the  measure,  thought  it  prudent 
to  take  the  field  likewise,  to  watch  their  motions,  and 
prevent  any  advantage  being  taken  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  Switzerland.  Six  thousand  French  havittg 
crossed  the  Jura,  appeared  before  Geneva,  which  they 
invested  on  the  nort5i  side,  while  twenty-two  companies 
of  Piecfeiontese  approached  from  the  south.  A  body 
of  two  thousand  men  from  Berne  joined  these  forces, 
forming  together  twelve  thousand..  The  people  of 
Geneva  appeared  determined  to  stand  a  siege,  aad 
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rtotked  rtrghl  and  day  at  the  fortifications,  *ery  <tot<» 
dent  on  the  side  of  France,  unpaved  the  streets,  and 
ereeled  barricades. 

The  idle  aad  the  curious  all  over  Europe,  to  whom 
America  had  ceased  to  furnish  amusement,  turned 
eagerly  to  this  new  and  extraordinary  crusade,  in  which 
the  powers  engaged  were  so  disproportionate  to  eat* 
other,  and  called  it  the  guerre  des  Mains  (a  pun  on  the 
name  d-Hennin.)  Hie  grand  Duke  of  Russia  (Paid), 
who  was  at  Ihfit  period  travelling  incogs  defined  it  a 
tempest  m  a  tumbler  of  %cater.  The  kingly  rejoiced  to 
see  that  an  example  was  about  to  be  made,  once  for 
all,  of  a  nest  of  rebels,  whose  reiterated  and  obstinate 
disobedience  appeared  to  them  a  scandal  not  to  be 
tolerated.  There  were,  however,  in  the  besieging 
army  *  some  corps  lately  returned  from  America,  among 
whom  very  deferent  ideas  were  entertained,  which 
were  cemmusieated  to  their  companions.  The  friends 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  already  vary  numerous  in 
France,  looked  with  horror  and  disgust  upon  an  at* 
tempt  to  pot  down  civil  liberty  by  violence ;  and  a 
French  general  officer  declined  the  command,  offered 
to  him,  of  the  forces  against  Geneva. 

*Ffce  French  erected  their  principal  batteries  at  tie 
D48c&9  Voltaire?s  country-house,  and  precisely  the 
spot  whence,  describing  the  dehghtfid  view  over 
Oeneva,  he  had  once  said  of  it,  la  dtats  torn  igaux,  et 
Its  hommts  tou*  fofces.  His  countrymen  might  now 
contemplate  a  ?e*y  different  state  of  tilings,  and  $hfe 
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change  was  partly  due  to  the  poet  hfmse&HK>  discou- 
tents  encouraged  among  ft  certain  class  of  citizens,  and 
to  pride  nourished  in  another,  by  which  the  equality 
that  he  had  chosen  to  extol,  without  having  the  slight- 
est taste  for  it,  had  been  destroyed. 

Twelve  of  the  negatifs,  detained  in  the  town  as  host- 
ages, were  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  irregular 
violence,  or  premeditated  retaliation ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  was  threatened  with  destruction,  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder  having  been  placed  there  to 
alann  the. aristocracy  on  the  safety  of  their  dwellings* 
The  besiegers  conducted  their  operations  with  the 
utmost  circumspection ;  unwilling  to  incur  the  odium 
of  having  struck  the  first  blow,  and  wishing  to  allow 
the  inhabitants  time  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  the  con- 
test, and  listen  to  the  terms  they  were  authorized  to 
offer.  The  threats,  rather  too  often  and  too  loudly  re- 
peated by  the  patriots,  of  burying  themselves  under 
Hke  ruins  of  their  walls,  and  the  mighty  preparations 
to  that  effect*  ended  in  a  quiet  surrender,  which  would 
have  been  less  inglorious  if  it  had  been  made  sooner. 
The  terms,  apparently  moderate,  imposed  the  banish- 
ment, forty  leagues  from  Geneva,  of  twenty-one  indi- 
viduals by  name,  who  were  to  be  furnished  with  pass- 
ports to  leave  the  town,  and  retire  which  way  they 
pleased,  unmolested. 

>  The  independence  of  the  republic  was  expressly  sti- 
pulated, and  its  occupation  was  not  to  be  protracted 
beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  restora- 
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tkm  of  peace.  On  these  conditions,  Geneva  opetaed 
its  gates.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  A.  Da 
safety  had  previously  sculked  away  to  save  nw* 
their  lives,  not  from  the  enemy,  but  from  their  own 
friends,  the  populace,  always  ready  to  torn  against  the 
fallen.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  was  died  on  either  side, 
and  the  allied  troops  observed  the  strictest  discipline. 
The  Marquis  de  Saucourt,  general  and  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  King  of  France,  chose  to  make  a  trium- 
phant entry ;  but  the  Bernese  general,  Lentulus,  and 
the  Comte  de  Marmora,  who  commanded  the  Pied- 
montese,  avoided  all  ostentatious  display  of  supe- 
riority. The  latter  particularly , endeavoured,  on  all 
occasions,  by  his  humanity,  delicacy,  and  tenderness, 
to  the  vanquished,  to  obliterate  the  national,  preju- 
dices existing  against  a  sovereign,  successor  to  the 
dukes  of  Savoy.  The  Genevans  received  their  mas- 
ters with  gloomy  reserve ;  some  left  their  country  in 
despair,  never  to  return ;  all  seemed  to  lode  upon  the 
triumphant  party  of  their  former  magistrates  with 
even  more  jealousy  than  upon  the  enemy*  A  woman 
complaining  to  the  French  general  of  some  injury  she 
had  received,  the  latter  pointed  to  the  syndics,  who 
were  then  near  him,  and  said,  "  My  good  lady,  heft 
are  your  magistrates,  who  will  do  you  justice."  "  For- 
give me,  my  lord,"  replied  the  woman,  "  I  never 
apply  to  servants  when  I  can  speak  to  the  master !" 

Preluding  on  the  key  which,  seven  years  later,  he 
was  to  strike  with  so  much  force  and  effect,  Mirabeai* 
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6n  this  oceaaidn  addressed  to  Mr.  de  Vergenties  air 
energetic  memorial,  full  of  the  talents  which  he  after- 
wards displayed  in  a  far  greater  and  more  fateful 
caused*  Should  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  impose  a 
constitution  purely  aristocratical  on  those  republi- 
cabs,"  he  said,  "it  must  expect  to  be  for  ever  im- 
portuned with  their  representations  and  clamours :  an 
ant's  hill  crushed  by  the  foot  of  an  elephant  cannot  be 
attest,  #c.  Sfc. — It  is  a  vain  attempt,  to  pretend  recon- 
ciling parties  which  owe  their  violence  to  the  hopes 
andthe  fears  this  very  interference  excites,"  frc. 

The  allies  and  the  aristocratic  party  now  formed  a 
hew  constitution,  m  which  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  ensure  the  future  dependence  of  the  people.  The 
election  of  half  the  deux  cents,  and  the  right  of  re-eieo 
tion,  was  taken  away  from  them,  and  their  legislative 
powers  otherwise  reduced.  The  ancient  prerogative 
of  electing  the  syndics  and  inferior  judges  efety  four 
years,  was  even  so  far  abridged,  that  these  magis- 
trates, once  elected,  retained  their  places,  unless  re* 
je&ed  at  the  end  of  four  years,  by  three-fourths  of  the 
votes ;  making  their  re-election  depend  on  the  mino- 
rity, and  a  very  small  toe,,  instead  of  the  majority : 
the  right  of  voting  subsidies  was  restricted,  and  a 
fflambfer  of  new  and  permanent  taxes  imposed.  The 
8ftly  stipulation  at  all  favourable  to  the  people  was 
the  Associating  to  the  dem-cents  thirty *six  citizens, 
Annually  elected,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  public 
grievances  to  that  council,  and  sitting  with  them  wheu 


thopp  grievances  were  under  consideration.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  submitted  to  a  legal  censure, 
and  the  twelve  circles,  to  which  the  citizens  were  ac- 
customed to  resort,  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  con- 
cfUabules  poliluptca,  henceforth  forbidden.  The  militia 
was  suppressed  and  disarmed ;  the  garrison  increased 
from  seven  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  strangers,  and  lodged  in  barracks.  An 
path  of  fidelity  to  the  new  laws  was  imposed  on  the 
citizens;  but,  as  the  Comte  de  Vergennes  had  pro- 
mised not  to  dictate  to  them,  these  laws  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  conseU-gdneral,  purged,  however,  of  all 
Suspected  members,  and  reduced  from  about  sixteen 
hundred  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  -four  members : 
ape  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  latter  number,  bow- 
e*er>  refused  their  assent.  The  result  of  this  garbled 
meeting,  which  received  by  the  courtesy  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  name  of  touveram  wb*$*  was  pro- 
claimed with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  medals  were 
struck  on  this  occasion.  A  general  amnesty  passed 
Jhe  xieatt  day,  fixto  the  benefit  of  which  seven  indi- 
riduals  w<ere excepted;  the  noted  Claviere  was  one. 
We  indention  isam  here  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
pert  he  since  a<sted  \a  the  French  revolution,  as  be- 
cause his  history  furnishes  *  striking  example  of  the 
influence  of  wounded  vanity  in  political  opinions,  or,  at 
•least,  on  the  choice  of  a  party. 

The  father  of  Claviere  was  a  stranger :  therefore, 
although  born  in  Geneva,  and  a  burgher*  he  was  pot  a 
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citizen,  nor  eligible  to  the  magistracy.  Being  rich, 
and  a  very  clever  man,  he  would  have  been  tolerated, 
notwithstanding,  in  the  highest  society,  but  he  was  en* 
gaged  in  trade,  and  his  wife  had  been  born  in  the  Rues 
Basses— circumstances  of  a  decisive  nature  at  Geneva. 
Thus  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  of 
fashion,  Claviere  aspired,  at  least,  to  those  blessings 
for  his  children ;  but  his  efforts  to  have  them  admitted* 
at  their  birth,  into  the  envied  society*,  proved  unavail- 
ing. It  nearly  broke  hid  wife's  heart,  and  made  him 
turn  patriot* 

Exiled  in  1732,  Claviere  went  to  Paris,  and  the 
French  revolution  found  him  there.  He  was  much 
connected  with  Brissot  and  the  Girondists,  and  perish- 
ed with  them,  although  not  on  the  scaffold,  but  by  his 
own  hand.  During  the  short  period  of  his  power,  lie 
meditated  schemes  of  revenge  against  his  country ; 
and  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  the  minister  of  war, 
Servan,  gave  the  following  orders  to  General  Monies* 
quieu,  who  had  invaded  Savoy  f — "  Although  you  treat 
with  Geneva,  it  must  end,  as  if  you  Mad  taken  the  place, 
by  garrisoning  it:9  Montesquieu  behaved  with  great 
moderation  and  humanity ;  but  if  he  had  obeyed  his 
secret  instructions,  the  aristocracy  of  Geneva  would  have 
been  swept  off  into  the  Rhone. 

*  See,  in  the  description  of  Geneva,  an  account  of  the  Society 
rfu  Dimanche,  vol.  i. 

+  The  Marquis  de  Montesquieu  was  the  first  revolutionary  gene- 
ral who  made  conquests  for  the  republic,  and  the  first  proscribed.    - 
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Wounded  pride  or  wounded  vanity  has  made  more 
revolutions  than  tyranny.  The  influence  of  these 
feelings  may  be  traced  in  so  many  individuals,  not 
only  among  the  Genevan  patriots  but  among  all  other 
countries,  as  to  warrant  the  general  assertion.  We 
must  not  suppose  that  this  influence  is  confined  to  men 
of  little  minds — to  the  vain,  the  selfish,  and  the  pro- 
fligate—humanity at  large  partakes  of  the  weakness : 
it  is  common  to  heroes  and  to  philosophers,  to  honour- 
able men  and  to  knaves,  and  perhaps  more  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  Although  a  celebrated  writer 
of  the  last  century  should  have  made  out  his  assertion 
of  Taxation  tio  tyranny  in  the  case  of  America,  Ame- 
ricans would  still  have  found  tyranny  enough  in  the 
infliction  of  wounds  to  their  feelings  or  opinions,  aikd 
of  premeditated  neglect  or  humiliation,  to  justify  any 
revolution.  A  principle  of  action  so  universal  be- 
comes almost  legitimate  ;  and  we  may  say  there  is  a 
morality  of  vanity,  which  it  is  a  point  of  duty,  as  well 
as  of  good  policy,  not  to  violate. 

In  the  first  violence  of  their  despair,  the  Genevan 
patriots  determined  to  emigrate.  The  United  States 
Were  open  to  than ;  but  there  again  they  fancied  they 
should  feel  the  hated  influence  of  the  Comte  de  Ver 
gennes.  Lord  Shelburne,  in  England,  invited  them 
over ;  they  were  offered  land  in  Derbyshire  by  Lord 
Mahon*,  who  had  lived  several  years  at  Geneva,  and 

*  Lord  Mahon,  who  had  been  made  a  citizen  of  the  republic  of 
Geneva,  wrote  to  resign  his  title  and  privileges  there. 
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by  his  firther,  Lord  Stanhope.    But  Ireland  appeared 
to  them  the  most  eligible  place ;  and  they  were  on  the 
^point  of  emigrating  to  that  island,  where  the  lord- 
beirteoant  and  several  Irish  noblemen  promised  them 
protection.     A  change  of  ministry  deranged  these 
plans,  and  gave  time  for  prudential  considerations  to 
overcome  resentment.    A  few  individuals  crossed  the 
Channel,  others  the  Ocean ;  but  the  idea  of  emigra- 
tion en  masse,  either  to  Great  Britain  or  Germany, 
.where  the  Elector  Palatine  and  other  sovereign  princes 
ih*d  made  liberal  offers,  was  abandoned. 
i  .  Itjuybecteemedaaungenercw 
true,  we  believe,  that  patriots  often  find,  in  their  sober 
r  moments,  that  were  it  not  for  the  name  of  being  free, 
■they,  can  live  well  enough  without  freedom,  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  estate,  although  the  title-deeds  hap- 
pen to  be  mislaid.    The  love  of  liberty,  which,  like 
other  loves,  has  full  as  much  of  fancy  in  it  as  of  ap- 
petite, is  apt  to  yield  to  a  new  passion ;  the  love  of 
power,  for  instance.     Some  of  the  patriots  exiled  in 
/1782,  who  have  returned  to  Geneva  with  mended  for- 
tuned, mere  experience,  and  a  share  of  power,  won- 
der now,  in  perfect  sincerity  of  heart,  at  what  they 
'felt  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  unable  to  discover  any 
'  traces  of  the  charms  of  their  former  mistress. .    Admi- 
rable as  patriotism  is  when  a  virtue,  it  must  ever  be 
suspicious  when  a  passion. 

The  aristocracy,  who  dreaded  at  first  a  general  emi- 
gration, and  appeared  disposed  to  soothe  the  passions 
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i>{  <he  multitude,  ridiculed  their  project  when  they 
found  it  not  likely  to  be  carried  into  execution.  Splen- 
did buildings  were  erected  for  barracks  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  and  an  elegant  theatre.  The  young 
men  of  the  aristocracy  endeavoured  to  naturalize  at 
Geneva  the  pleasure*  of  the  capital  of  Prance,  banish 
Calvinistic  severity,  and  realize  Hennin's  plan  of 
making  the  Genevans  plus  gcris.  But  the  middle  class 
was  not  allured  by  these  novelties,  and  looked  upon 
them  with  jealousy  and  disapprobation. 

The  last  notice  (he  Coxnte  de  Vergennes  took  of  the 
Genevans  was  an  application  to  the  different  protectant 
courts,  to  induce  them  to  offer  congratulations  to  the 
republic  on  the  happy  restoration  of  peace  and  pros-* 
parity ;  while  the  strictest  silence  was  otherwise  im- 
posed on  the  French  press  respecting  Geneva.  His 
:,I787  death  was  considered  as  the  signal  of  a 
is*  Feb.  happy  deliverance  by  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

.  However  triumphant  the  magistrates  might  have 
shown  themselves,  it  is  admitted  by  the  writers  on  the 
popular  side*  that  once  in  full  possession  of  the  object 
of  their  wishes,  they  used  it  with  gentleness ;  and  that 
their  administration  continued,  as  it  always  had  been, 
faithful,  diligent,  and  economical.  They  even  sufficed 
some  of  the  most  obnoxious  regulations  or  prohibi- 
tions to  be  evaded  The  circles,  for  instance,  were* 
re-established  under  other  names. 

A  mild  sort  of  pedagogical  despotism,  descending 
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to  petty  regulations,  might  be  felt  by  those  who  wished 
to  pass  the  Quichcts  (wicket-gates  of  the  town)  after 
sunset,  or  dance  later  than  midnight:  but  no  period  of 
the  existence  of  die  republic  of  Geneva  was,  in  feet, 
more  flourishing  than  the  one  which  elapsed  between 
the  two  revolutions  of  1782  and  1789.  In  the  grand 
question  of  their  political  point  of  honour,  the  victo- 
rious party  felt  satisfied ;  but  it  was  precisely  there 
that  their  adversaries  remained  wounded ;  and  there 
can  be  no  peace  or  sincere  reconciliation  under  such 
circumstances.  The  conseil-gen6ral  was  scarcely  at- 
tended by  one-third  of  the  citizens ;  and  those  who 
did  attend  rejected,  by  great  majorities,  a  code  of  laws 
compiled  in  the  spirit  of  1782.  Candidates  for  the 
thirty-six  adjunct  members  of  the  deuce-cents  could  with 
difficulty  be  obtained.  ^  A  serious  riot  qt  the  theatre, 
and  several  slighter  disturbances,  indicated  the  lurk- 
ing irritation  of  the  public  mind,  which  broke  out  into 
open  revolt  on  the  occasion  of  an  ill-timed  augmenta- 
tion of  the  assize  of  bread  regulated  by  government. 
It  was  confined  to  the  lower  class  and  to  strangers ; 
few  of  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  it.  One  of  the  by- 
standers having  been  killed  accidentally  by  the  sol* 
diers  of  the  garrison,  employed  in  quelling  the  tumult, 
it  became  the  more  violent,  and  the  people,  entrenched 
behind  hay-carts,  threw  boiling  water  by  means  of  fire- 
engines  upon  the  troops  sent  to  force  them.  The  com- 
manding officer,  Fatio*,  was  shot  through  the  head ; 

*  A  descendant  of  the  patriot  of  that  name,  shot  by  order  of  the 
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there  was  a  good  deal  of  blood  shed,  and  all  attempts 
to  subdue  the  rioters  proved  unavailing.  Cotemporary 
writers,  on  the  popular  side,  affirm  that  the  citizens  re- 
gained inactive  spectators  of  this  scene,  and  that  the 
magistrates  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  them  for  assistance.     In  the  end,  deputies  were 
appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  the  citizens  to 
1789     confer  together.     They  met  with  disposi- 
Feb>     tions  mutually  conciliating;  for  the  inter- 
vention of  mediating  powers  was  still  an  object  of 
dread  to  one  party,  while  the  other  had  but  faint 
hopes  of  obtaining  it.    A  regard  for  these  powers 
prevented  the  obnoxious  edict  of  1782  being  repealed ; 
but  several  amendments  restored,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  influence  the  people  had  lost.    The  exiled  were 
recalled,  the  publicity  of  criminal  trials— the  admis- 
sion, at  least,  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  the 
court — was  granted ;  the  terms  of  admission  of  the 
natifi  to  the  rank  of  citizens  were  regulated  to  their 
satisfaction :  finally,  the  assent  of  the  augustes  puk- 
tantes  gar  antes  to  an  arrangement  which  was,  in  fact, 
a  violation  of  their  guarantee,  was  asked  for  form's 
sake.  But  their  attention  was  then  engaged  by  events 
of  a  far  more  general  importance,  forerunners  of  a 
mightier  revolution,  and  they  took  no  further  notice  of 
Geneva. 

magistrates  in  1767.     The  destiny  of  that  family  was  to  be  the  vic- 
tim, of  both  parties. 
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.  im  This  revblutiod  seems  to  have  been  fct 
Feb.  8.  jowe(j  by  tjjg,  restoration  of  harmony :  many 
among  the  aristocratic  party  were  satisfied  that  an  ex- 
cessive mad  improper  use  had  been  made  of  victory  m 
1782,  and  approved  sincerely  of  die  present  compro- 
mise between  opposite  feelings  and  opinions.  There 
bad  not  been  since  1733  better  hopes  of  pennar 
nent  tranquillity,  and  universal  joy  seemed  to  pervade 
the  republic  They  little  knew  how  near  they  Were 
to  a  frightihl  interruption. 

The  ceremony  of  the  first  federation  at  Paris,  in 
1790,  produced  a  riot  at  Geneva :  the  lower  class  of 
inhabitants,  after  passing  a  day  of  festivity  and  drunk- 
enness on  that  occasion,  in  the  neighbouring  French 
4Hm^nunes9  returned  with  the  tri-coloured  cockade  in 
.their  hats,  vociferating  national  songs,  and  threatening 
violence  against  the  better  class  of  citizens.  They 
were  checked  by  the  latter :  but  the  anniversary  of 
that  day,  the  following  year,  brought  on  another  pa- 
roxysm of  equality ;  and  each  successive  revolutionary 
movement  in  Frat^e  produced  a  responsive  agitation 
at  Geneva,  till  at  last,  in  1793,  the  French  retidfeut, 
Servan,  found  means  of  introducing  a  body  of  French 
troops,  and  remained  masters  of  the  faran* .  A  tribu- 
nal of  blood  was  established  the  foUotwing  year,'  tinder 

*  These  transactions  have  been  faithfully  recorded  by  M.  D. 
Chauvet,  ope  of  the  Genevan  patriots  exiled  in  1782  by  &e  ftijrig- 
cratic  party;  and  therefore  not  prejudiced  against  revolutionary  prin- 
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the  guidance  of  another  mudeAt  Sstofatife,  sent  by  thd 
CrnnitS  de  Salta  Public,  which  passed  seven  hundred 
condemnations,  all  accompanied  with  confiscations; 
and  shed  the  best  blood  of  the  country,  although 
many  purchased  their  tires.  Arbitrary  contiibth 
tions,  of  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent.,  on  the  sup* 
poised  fortunes  of  die  citizens,  ruined  those  who 
escaped  death. 
Here,  as  in  France,  a  handful  of  assassins  were-in* 
>  conceivably  permitted  to  carry  on  this  work  of  death 
and  spoliation  in  the  face  of  a  whole  people,  their 
victims,  whose  slightest  opposition  would  have  arrested 
their  hand.  -  T?he  following  account  of  one  of  those 
days  of  horror  (14  July,  1794).  was  given  to  us  by  an 
eye-witness:  "The  revolutionary  tribunal  had  just 
condemned  seven  of  our  most  respectable  citizen*, 
men  who  stood  highest  in  our  esteem—some  of  them 
eminently  distinguished.  The  judgments  of  this  tri- 
bunal were  usually  submitted  to  a  tumultuous  assem* 
bly  called  the  people,  and  hitherto  confirmed.  On  this 
occasion,  three  of  the  condemnations  were  retfeised ; 
but  the  frantic  cries  of  the  minority  awing  the  com* 
passionate  into  silence,  the  victims  were  brought  oat 
for  execution,  About  three  thousand  men  stood  under 
toms  on  the  spot,  most  of  whom  abhorred  the  deed  { 
but  they  had  been  kept  there  all  day,  and  felt  ~ex* 

ciples,  but  too  honest  and  enlightened  a  man  to  disguise  the  truth  on 
either  side.  Mr.  Chau vet  lived  twenty  years  in  England,  where  he 
is  still  remembered  and  highly  respected. 
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bausted  and  heart-broken:  the  tumult,  clamour,  and 
obscurity — for  it  was  night,  and  by  torchlights- made 
the  number  of  the  butcurs  desang  appear  greater  than 
it  was  in  reality.  One  only  of  these  armed  citizens — 
his  name  should  be  recorded  before  the  gratitude  of 
Ms  cotemporaries  sleeps  in  the  grave— (Mr.  Masbou)* 
had  the  courage  to  step  forward,  exhorting,  in  the  most 
animated  terms,  his  companions  in  arms  to  follow 
him  and  rescue  innocent  men  about  to  be  butchered 
under  their  eyes,  in  defiance  even  of  the  solemn  vote 
of  their  judges  t  No  one  moved ;  and  the  generous 
tnan  had  to  defend  his  own  life  against  the  swords 
of  assassins  immediately  raised  against  him.  He 
escaped  with  difficulty."  We  ventured  to  speak 
to  that  gentleman  himself  on  this  honourable,  yet  ab- 
horred, circumstance  of  his  life.  He  told  us,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  platoon  had  fired  on  the  victims,  the 
whole  mass  of  people,  militia,  judges,  and  execu- 
tioners, dispersed  in  confusion*— shame,  remorse, 
weariness,  cruelty  itself,  like  a  glutted  tiger,  longed 
for  rest:  all  fled  directly  to  their  homes,  and  shut 
themselves  up !  Not  a  patrol  was  seen  about  the 
streets  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  terror  alone 
stood  sentry  on  the  fatal  spot.  An  uneasy,  feverish, 
frantic  impulse  led  him  back  again  to  that  spot.  All 
was  hushed— his  footsteps  the  only  sound:  the  vie* 

*  The  same  feeling  induces  us  here  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
courageous  citizens  who  defended  the  victims  of  that  day  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  it  was  not  an  undertaking  of  less  danger : 
they  were  three,  Gosse,  Prevost,  and  Moulton. 
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tabs  lay  different  ways.  The  night  was  now  calm 
and  clear ;  and  through  the  shade  of  the  lofty  avenue 
of  the  bastion,  where  the  execution  had  taken  place, 
the  light  of  the  moon  showed  him  at  intervals  the 
marble  countenances  of  the  dead,  sleeping  in  peace ! 
One  of  those  victims  had  written  a  few  hasty  lines 
with  a  pencil  on  a  scrap  of  paper  to  his  wife  and 
children,  which  he  threw  at  random  among  the  crowd 
just  before  the  firing :  it  was  picked  up  and  delivered. 
The  individual,  who  pronounced  tfce  sentence  of  death 
en  that  night,  killed  himself  eighteen  yeaffe  after  at 
Geneva. 


Vol,  If.  ** 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  History  of  Switserland  rammed  from  the  Death  of  Zuingtius— Great 
Change  in  Manners  and  Morals— Political  Union  of  the  Cantons  weak- 
ened—Religious Wars  daring  the  whole  of  the  Seventeenth  Century- 
Death  of  Louis  XIV.— End  of  religious  Controversy,  17 18— The  Aristo- 
ttacy*treogthened~Exaggeration  of  Travellers  respecting  Switzerland. 

a.  d.        We  have  interrupted  the  history  of  Swit- 
153  '•     zerlaftd  at  the  death  of  Zuinglius.    The 
peace  which  followed  the  battle  of  Cappel,  where  that 
celebrated  reformer  lost  his  life,  fixed,  with  some 
degree  of  permanency,  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  two  religions,  and  limited  the  action  of  their 
intolerant  zeal,    We  need  not  be  astonished  at  the 
dogmatic  eagerness  and  violence  with  which  doubtful 
points  of  abstract  doctrine  were  at  that  time  pursued, 
when  we  see  the  same  exaggerated  importance  now 
given  to  certain  legislative  hypotheses,  to  which  future 
generations  will,  perhaps,  scarcely  turn  their  thoughts. 
The  theories  of  those  times  apparently  concerned  our 
celestial,  as  those  of  this  day  our  earthly,  welfare ; 
but,  under  the  cover  of  both,  men  are  too  apt  to  con- 
tend for  the  mere  gratification  of  their  pride,  and  to 
lose  sight  of  genuine  patriotism  at  one  time,  as  much 
as  of  the  true  christian  spirit  at  another. 

The  great  change  operated  by  the  Reformation  in 
the  domestic  and  public  morality  of  the  Swiss,  opened 
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their  eyes  to  the  wickedness  of  the  traffic  of  Hoes,  to  which 
they  had  been  addicted ;  for  it  was  thus  the  Bernese 
deputies  characterized  their  mercenary  wars.  Mili- 
tary glory  lost  some  of  its  attraction  in  their  eyes, 
and  they  became  ashamed  of  the  mercenary  views 
with  which  its  lustre  had  so  often  been  sullied.  Yet 
we  see  them  still  acting  a  conspicuous  part  in  many 
of  the  French  wars  under  Francis  I.  (who  never  paid, 
but  called  them  his  amis  de  cceurj,  and  again  under 
his  successors.  A  battalion  of  six  thousand  Swiss, 
enclosing  Charles  IX.  in  their  hollow  square,  de- 
fended him  against  Admiral  Coligny  and  the  Prince 
de  Cond£,  and  carried  him  safely  from  Meaux  to 
Paris.  But  it  is  not  our  object  to  follow  the  detail  of 
wars  no  longer  national. 

The  difference  of  religion  between  the  cantons  had 
unfortunately  loosened  the  bonds  of  their  political 
union — ill-will  ?tnd  jealousy  succeeding  to  their  an- 
cient cordiality  and  confidence  towards  each  other. 
Such  was  the  influence  of  these  new  feelings,  that,  if 
the  power  of  Charles  V.  had  lasted  much  longer,  with 
his  hatred  against  Protestantism,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  one  half  of  Switzerland  would  have  assisted  liim 
in  destroying  the  other.  The  catholic  cantons  did 
not  scruple  to  countenance  the  claims  of  Emanuel 
Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  against  Berne,  for  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  and  Chablay,  taken  from  him,  and  forced 
Berne   to  relinquish  the    Chablay.      Geneva,  was 

again  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  Savoy, 

9  b  s 
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nearly*  enclosed  on  all  aides,  and  separated  from  its 
allies. 

The  massacre,  of  St.  Bartholomew  united  for  a 
whil  ethe  two  religious  parties  in  Switzerland  into 
a  common  feeling  of  horror  and  detestation.  French 
protestants,  who  escaped  with  their  lives  from  the 
treacherous  sword  of  their  own  countrymen,  found  a 
ready  hospitality  in  all  parts  of  Switzerland,  as  well 
as  at  Geneva ;  and  a  refinement  of  inhumanity  did  net 
attempt  to  deprive  these  fugitives  of  an  asylum  in 
foreign  lands,  as,  under  circumstances  fatally  similar, 
has  been  done  in  our  own  time. 

In  the  canton  of  Appenzel,  the  catholic  magistrates 
having  turned  out  some  protestant  ministers,  so  serious 
a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  communions,  that 
other  cantons  were  called  in  as  mediators.  They 
made  use  of  a  novel  expedient  to  restore  peace— a 
sort  of  political  divorcement !  The  country  was  & 
videdfairty  between  the  two  parties,  and  a  river  mark- 
ed the  boundaries.  The  catholics  passed  on  one  side* 
and  the  protestants  on  the  other,  selling  or  exchanging 
reciprocally  their  fields  and  houses.  The  two  divi- 
sions were  called  Rhodes  Interior  and  Rhodes  Exte- 
rior. It  was  decided  they  should  each  name  their  own 
deputy  to  the  diet,  whose  two  votes  telling  only  as 
one,  they  lose  it  unless,  they  agree.  The  people  have 
lived  in  good  harmony  ever  since, 

Two  sovereign  houses  had  survived  the  successive 
destruction  of  all  the  others  within  the  bounds  of 
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Switrorlattd— the  htase  of  Neuch&el  and  the  house  of 
Gniyeie.  The  succession  of  the  former  became  ah 
object  of  litigation  by  the  extinction  of  Hie  direct  line 
in  1551 ;  and  the  states  of  the  country  pronounced  in 
favour  of  Leonor  d'Orleans*  duke  de  Longueville*  dnd 
of  Jaques  de  Savoie,  duke  de  Nemoturs,  joihtly ,  being 
both  nephews  of  the  late  prince.  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland*  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  opposed 
tike  claim  of  the  other4,  and  appealed  from  the  decision 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  But  the  Bernese  were 
bound  by  their  co4>ur ghership  to  protect  the  decision 
of  the  states,  and  it  was  evident  the  parliament  of 
Paris  had  no  jurisdiction  Whatever  in  the  matter ;  yet 
Henry  II.  protestor  of  Qiiefeft  Miry*  f«oei?©d  their  re- 
riftttsfrmices  coldly.  They  prevailed  at  last ;  and,  as 
tie  principality  could  hot  be  divided,  they  pronounced 
in  feVour  of  the  Duke  of  LoftgUeviM  Thfe  same  ease 
deeutring  again  in  1707,  the  extiasfcicM  of  the  direct 
Hue,  the  state*  decided  in  favour  ef  the  King  of  Prus« 
sia  among  the  #>Hatefal  claimants.  The  fepfesMt*- 
five  of  this  prints  tt&de  oath,  in  his  neta*e*  to  maielftiri 
«he  constitution,  which,  although  far  from  popular,  has 
made  thfe  people  happy  and  prosperous.  NeocMtei 
i£  remarkable  for  the  publfe  sprfft  of  ftg  inhabitants, 
mA  their  general  ffletttkl  cUttivatkm. 

TtM  Count  ttf  Griiyefe  followed  a  difie*eftt  p&teyj 
kt&  With  diflfer6nt  results.  Rich  and  poWerfiil  as  earty 
As  the  eleventh  century,  but  too  fond  of  splendour  and 
el  waTi  they  engaged  in  all  fee  disputes  ef  their 
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neighbours,  belonged  to  the  noble  fraternity  of  the 
OmUere9  shone  in  foreign  service,  ran  in  debt,  succes- 
sively alienated  to  their  subjects  most  of  their  feudal 
rights,  and  finally  mortgaged  the  land  itself  to  Berne 
and  Fribourg.  The  last  of  the  family  was  dispos- 
sessed by  his  creditors,  and  ended  his  days  in  poverty- 
about  the  year  1570.  His  subjects,  who,  by  the  pay* 
ment  of  his  debts,  had  proposed  to  purchase  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  submitted  with  great  reluct- 
ance to  the  cantons ;  but  all  resistance  proved  unavail- 
ing, and  they  were  in  time  reconciled  by  the  justice 
said  mildness  of  their  new  masters. 

A  J,.  Pius  IV.  observing  the  dispositions  of  the 
1685'  catholic  and  protestant  cantons  towards  each, 
other,  negotiated  with  the  former,  and  made  a  treaty 
by  which  they  were  to  furnish  troops,  and  his  holiness, 
money,  for  the  defence  of  Catholicism,  that  is,  to  kindle 
a  civil  war  in  Switzerland.  The  King  of  Spain  went, 
further,  he  wanted  to  restore  the  hereditary  dominical 
of  his  ancestors  the  Dukes  of  Austria  over  Helvetia. 
Circumstances  did  not  permit  either  to  carry  their 
views  into  execution,  but  Gregory  XIII.,  successor  to 
Pius,  preached  a  holy  league  against  Geneva,  the  head 
quarters  of  heresy,  and  against  the  protestant  cantons^ 
Borromeo,  the  virtuous  arch-bishop  of  Milan,  had 
founded  a  Swiss  seminary  to  famish  missionaries  for 
Switzerland,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  persecute  the 
protestants  of  his  diocese :  so  difficult  is  it  for  the  best 
tf  men  to  tolerate  opposite  opinions  in  matters  of  f*ith*~ 
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Among  Hie  Orisons,  the  catholics  were  protected  by 
Austria  and  Spain;  the  protestants  by  France  and 
Switzerland ;  and  two  powerful  families,  the  Salts  and 
Pkmta,  were  at  the  head  of  these  parties,  the  alternate 
triumphs  of  which  were  often  attended  with  bloodshed; 
The  people  of  the  Valteline,  subjects  of  the  Orisons, 
and  zealous  catholics,  were  countenanced  as  such  by 
the  Spaniards;  they  made  a  St.  Bartholomew  of  the 
protestants,  and  not  only  escaped  the  punishment  the 
cantons  were  disposed  to  inflict,  but  made  themselves 
independent.  Fifteen  years  of  troubles,  cruelties,  and 
devastation,  were  the  consequence.  The  Orisons, 
finding  means  at  last  to  exclude  foreign  influence,  re- 
gained some  sort  of  tranquillity,  and  with  it  the  pro- 
testant  religion  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
country. 

The  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  presents  a 
succession  of  religious  wars  in  Switzerland,  attended 
with  incredible  misery.  They  led  to  no  result,  and 
the  melancholy  details  might  now  appear  uninter- 
esting. An  event,  of  considerable  importance  to 
Swiss  independence,  awakened  public  attention  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Louis  XIV. 
had  unexpectedly  taken  possession  of  Franche  Comt£, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Switzerland,  and 
built  a  fortress  (Huningue)  to  keep  B&le  in  check. 
A  coalition  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  having 
formed  against  him,  and  their  armies  advancing 
towards  the  Rhine,  the  Swiss  were  earnestly  solicited 


to  take  aa  active  part  ip  9  w^r,  to  tte;*3^t.of  jwhich 
they  could  not  he  Indifferent.  They  withstood  |bf 
temptation,  however,  and  maintained  a  strict  msur 
tj^lity,  fdthough  th£  invocation  of  the  edict  of  ffctgfl* 
filled  the  Protested  cantons  with  resentment  as  w^l 
as  <Jr$adf  TTiey  e*pres§ly  forbid  F^ciji^jg  &f 
France,  byjt  the  Catholic  awtfons  ftdt  90  .sjjch  ,?^i|Qt- 
atnpe,  ai*d  there  were  altogether  tbirtyriwa  tftpH*^ 
Swiss  in  the  service  of  France. 

The  war  foj  the  succession  of  Spain,  which  stgain 
Vmed  all  Europe,  exposed  the  Swift*  to  npw  tejRpta- 
tions  and  pew  difficulties  on  the  subject  of  thepr  neu- 
trality, between  powerjftal  competitors ;  but  the  latter 
found  it  for  their  wterest  to  agree  that  the  territory;  pf 
%b  confederate  republic  should  be  respected. 

Switzerland  was  no  sooner  relieved  from  those 
apprehensions,  whiqh  the  insatiable  ambitipn  <|nd 
haughty  pride  tf  Louis  XIV.  could  not  fail  to  excite 
3P*png  all  his  neighbours,  than  the  repiprocaj  jpaif 
lqusies  of  the  two  communions  resumed  tbejir  usual 
influence.  The  small  district  of  Toggenburgh,  w^a 
the  in^ediate  occasion  of  their  naisundersUnd^, 
That  district,  containing  at  most  fifty  thousand  3ou]^ 
had  been  sold  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  by  the  heirs 
af  the  count?  of  Toggenburgh,  with  a  reservation  <$ 
the  priyUeg^  pf  the  people ;  but  the  abbo}  of  cotyr$$ 
fevpured  the  Cat^olic^,  while  Zurich  a^Jippeppek 
their  immediate  neigh&Qujs,  sicked  with  th$  Pfx$e&r< 
autfi,  vyho  were  abjout  eq^al  ^nu^fa^r;    S$yr  j*$  $#$ 


Otarifc  ^o^urgbersoithe  people  of  ToggenlragMti* 
tegfeped  likewise  a3t^nflluraliiinpix?e»botwe€aithOTi 
aftd  the  abbot ;  but  the  latter  declined  submitting  to 
th§k  decision,  depending  for  assistance  an  a  aeeret 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.     Zuriah  and 
J&me  took  part  agaiftsf  Mm,  and  appearing  before 
St  Gall  with  35,000  men,  drove  away  the  abbot, 
wtoQixarfd  .cwly  raster  0000,    They,  had,  however, 
to  Q&eeuBtar,  soon  after,  the  whole  forces  of  the 
CathoJid  eank^,  aad  a  sanguinary  battle,  was  fought 
between  #wiss  *pd  Swiss.    Victory  declared  for  thd 
Protestants  on  the  same  field  (Vilmergen,)  where  fifty* 
six  years  before  they  had  beatoa  the  Catholics.    The 
peace  which  followed,  although  concluded  on  liberal 
terips,  secured  tp  the  conquerors  some  advantages, 
objects  of  rsgwt  for  th<3  <Afoer  party.    Louis  XIV.,. 
who  preserved  still  the  tope  without  the  authority  of 
other  times,  intimated,  through  his  ambassador,  thai 
as  a  copamqn  friend  he  cquld  not  permit  that  the  Hel- 
vetic power  should  be  weakened  by  divisions,  ta» 
The  Protestant  cantons  understood  the  meaning  to  b% 
that  if  they  persisted  in  withholding  any  portion  of 
the  territory  they  had  taken  £rom  the  Catholics,  h^ 
w<?»ld  compel  them  to  restore  it ;  but  the  Wtot  wia 
disregarded*  and  they  refused  ev^  to  joia  th*  C&hati* 
cantons  in  a  new  treaty  with  that  prince :  he,  thweforo^ 
concluded  ^  separate  one  with  the  latter,  in  wteik 
they  admitted  a  s^rt  of  right  on  the  part  of  tite\gaMb 
monarch  to  mterf^re  i#  thq  ^tttemeq^  of  the«if^r»l 
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differences.  The  Protestant  cantons,  who  dad  not 
even  been  consulted  on  the  subject,  learned  the  trans- 
action with  equal  surprise  and  indignation,  and  it 
widened  the  breach  between  the  two  parties.  Things 
were  in  this  situation  when  Louis  XIV.  died,  leaving 
subjects  tired  of  his  declining  glory,  enemies  who 
had  ceased  to  fear  him,  and  not  one  friend.  But  the  con- 
ciliatory policy  of  the  regent  soon  healed  old  wounds, 
and  paved  the  way  for  that  general  alliance  with  all 
the  cantons,  effected  in  the  Mowing  reign  (in 
1777,)  for  fifty  years:  it  was  to  have  lasted  to  the 
year  1837  t 

Fanaticism  had  cooled  every  where  in  Europe, 
and  religious  controversy  was  no  longer  in  fashion. 
This  change  favoured  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  divided  Switzerland,  and  al- 
though many  years  elapsed  before  disputes,  carried 
on  so  long,  and  with  such  violence,  could  be  wholly 
forgotten,  yet  they  never  went  the  length  of  civil 
war,  and  blood  was  shed  for  the  last  time  in  1712, 
in  the  mistaken  cause  of  religion ;  but  the  moral 
severity  introduced  by  the  Reformation  continued  to 
prevail.  Stanyan,  a  British  minister  in  Switzerland, 
who  published  a  curious  book  on  that  country  in  the 
year  1714,  observes,  that  "  The  consistory  (of  Berne)' 
is  composed  of  ecclesiastics  and  of  seculars ;  the 
latter  more  numerous.  This  court  takes  cognizance 
of  matrimonial  causes,  adultery,  formication,  and  other 
acts  against  morals.    Adultery  was  formerly  punished 
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with  death  far  the  vary  first  oflfenoe;  now  the  third  oriy 
is  made  capital,  but  the  culprit  is  deprived  from  the 
very  ficst  of  his  office,  if  he  holds  any,  and  declared 
incapable  of  serving  in  any  public  capacity/' 

As  religious  disputes  lost  their  inteeest,  those  con- 
cerning political  rights  began,  to  agitate  men's  minds, 
not  for  the  first  time,  indeed,  but  with  more  fcice  than 
formerly. 

The  cantons  held  in  sovereignty,  jointly  or  se- 
verally, various  districts  of  considerable  extent,  pur- 
chased or  conquered  by  them  at  different  times.  The 
subjects  of  kingly  republics  generally  find  their  mas- 
tens  not  the  less  arbitrarily  inclined  for  all  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  yoke  in  their  own  case.  Glaris  quelled, 
with  a  high  hand,  the  revolt  of  the  Werden-  A;D 
berg,  and  imposed  a  heavy  fine  as  a  punish-  m2m 
ment. 

The  people  of  the  valley  of  Livine,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps,  rebelled  against  the  A.Da 
bailiffs  sent  them  by  the  canton  of  Uri,  just  1755# 
as  the  latter  had  done  four  hundred  years  before 
against  the  Austrian  bailifis,  with  less  cause,  pro- 
bably, but  with  very  different  success ;  for  they  lost 
the  privileges  they  possessed  already,  and  their  lead- 
ers atoned  for  their  temerity  with  their  lives.  Our 
Swiss  republicans,  either  of  the  democratic  or  aristo- 
cratic cantons,  dreamt  little  of  the  right  of  others 
while  their  own  were  secured,  apd  did  not,  in  any 
instance,   think  of  admitting  their  subjects  to  a 
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co-partnership  cm  equal  terms ;  but  finding  them  id  a 
state  erf  subjection,  kept  them  so,  without  scrapfe* 
A  D  The  people  of  NeuehAtel  likewise  quar* 
1768>  relied  with  their  Prussian  governor ;  buttle 
senate  of  Berne,  in  virtue  of  the  co-buighefahip  ex- 
isting between  the  two  states*  decided  in  favour  of 
the  governor,  and  enforced  their  sentence  by  an  anaed 
force  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  disobedient.  Fredfe- 
ric  readily  granted  hi*  pardon.  Upon  the  whole 
Switzerland  enjoyed,  during  the  last  centaury,  a  kigh 
degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  It  aflbrded  a 
living  image  of  those  antique  forms  erf  government  of 
which  history  has  preserved  the  remembrance*  A© 
patriciate  erf  Rome,  and  the  democracies  of  Greece* 
The  simplicity,  morality,  and  successful  industry  <rf 
the  warlike  yet  peace&l  Swiss,  were  the  theme  «f 
most  travellers,  who  thought  they  saw  in  the  country 
erf  WilMim  Tell  an  epitome  erf  tie  golden  age  in  its 
purity.  Others,  more  inclined  to  criticise  than  to 
admire,  represented,  in  strong  colours,  the  pride  and 
tyrttaily  of  the  aristocracies,  and  the  rudeness,  igne* 
rente*  and  anarchy,  of  the  democracies,  as  well  as  the 
impotent  and  disorganized  state  ©f  the  heterogeneous 
ffafetatko.  '"'  AH  confidence  was  lost  at  the  refor- 
mation," says  Stanyatt ;  "  the  cantons  became  jealous 
erf  each 'other,  atwtthe  Heretic  diet  met  only  to  trass* 
set  the  *bu*w»s''€tf  the  atfbjett  bailiwicks,  hefid  to 
qromen,  and  keep  up  the  appearance  &  tmiafc  m 
kngtr  .ewstiiig,'*  #c.  "  A*  to  matuift  assistant," 
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he  says  again,  "  the  protestants  and  catholics  are  so 
little  cordial,  that  they  would  not  stir  a  step  one  for 
the  other :  all  the  cantons  would  like  to  see  the  power 
of  Berne  diminished/'  A  medium  between  views  so 
opposite,  and  full  of  exaggerated  and  partial  colour- 
ing, might  have  furnished  a  truer  picture.  Switzer- 
land had  lost,  in  point  of  political  union  and  strength, 
by  the  reformation,  what  it  had  gained  as  to  private 
happiness  and  morality,  and  the  latter  had  probably 
been  secured  by  the  very  deficiency  of  the  former, 
which  prevented  its  meddling  with  the  quarrels  of 
other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profound 
peace  Switzerland  enjoyed,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, for  so  long  a  period,  does  net  seem  to  have 
been  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind ; 
for  we  find  among  the  Swiss  of  the  last  century  a 
multitude  of  estimable,  but  very  few  great,  men — a  fact 
upon  which  there  is,  possibly,  full  as  much  cause  to 
congratulate  a*  to  condole  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Natural  Differences  between  the  Cartons— The  seven  eld  aristocratic  Can- 
tons—The six  old  democratic  Cantons—Corrupt  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  democratic  Cantons— The  Grisons— -The  Tyrolians 

The  several  states  and  cantons  forming  the  Hel- 
vetic league  had  nearly  a  common  origin  and  sinlilar 
beginnings;  but  various  circumstances,  and  chiefly 
those  of  geographical  situation,  subsequently  deter- 
mined  the  differences  observable  in  their  respective 
constitutions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  were 
naturally  induced  to  fortify  their  principal  residence  4 
with  walls  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  and  of  liberty, 
and  it  became  a  town.  Those  6f  the  mountains,  suffi- 
ciently secure  by  their  position,  continued  to  live  in 
scattered  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  open  country ; 
the  town  became  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  concerns  fell  by  degrees  into  the 
hands  of  townsmen  exclusively,  while,  in  the  Alpine 
regions,  the  general  assemblies  of  the  people  con- 
tinued to  rule.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were 
disposed  to  admit  new  comers  to  a  participation  of 
power ;  and  the  families  of  the  first  founders,  therefore, 
retained  the  sovereignty,  although  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  inequality  gradually  prevailed  among  them ; 
more  especially  in  the  town-cantons,  where  the  right 
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of  filling  vacancies  in  the  council  finally  rested  with  a 
few..  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  in  or  out  of  the 
capital  city,  being  merely  subjects  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  aristocratic  cantons*  seven  in  number,  may  be 
placed  in  the  following  order,  which  nearly  is  that  of 
their  respective  concentration  of  power.  .  Soleure 
first,  Lucerne  and  Fribourg  next,  Berne  certainly 
last  of  the  four,  although  a  contrary  opinion  may  pre- 
vail among  those  who  are  only  slightly  acquainted 
with  Switzerland.  There  was  at  Berne  a  systematic, 
and,  as  it  may  be  called,  a  constitutional,  opposition 
among  the  burghers,  out  of  the  council,  which  had  a 
salutary  influence  unknown  in  the  three  first  aristo- 
cracies. At  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Schafifhausen,  there 
was  a  mixture  of  democracy. 

The  democratic  cantons  were  six :  Uri,  Underwal- 
den,  Schwytz,  Zug,  (commonly  called  the  four  Wald- 
stetten),  Glaris,  and  Appenzel,  to  which  nine  new 
democratic  cantons  have  of  late  been  added  ;  Vaud, 
Argovie,  Thurgovie,  Tessin,  formed  from  subject  pro- 
vinces, or  dismembered  from  old  cantons,  St.  Gall, 
Grisons,  Valais,  NeucMtel,  Geneva,  allied  formerly 
to  the  Helvetic  league,  now  member  of  it.  The  dis* 
tinction  of  aristocratic  and  democratic  cantons  is, 
however,  comparative  only.  A  pure  democracy  never 
existed,  in  feet,  any  where ;  but  here,  the  very  form 
and  letter  of  these  pretended  democracies  were  aristo- 
cratic ;  for,  in  all  of  them,,  the  descendants  of  the 
first  founders  of  liberty*  the  burghers  from  descent  or 


admission  alone  enjoyed  political  right*,  and'  were 
•overeign.  They  scarcely  foamed  one  half  of  the 
male  population,  and  in  some  of  the  cantons  one 
fourth  only.  Once  a  year,  on  a  stated  day  in  the 
spring,  the  Jreemat,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  mot 
in  a  church,  or  in  the  open  air.  In  a  population  of 
20,000  souls  there  were  generally  3  or  4000  of  these, 
freemen.  The  aggregate  population  of  five  of  the  de- 
mocratic cantons,  that  is*  all  but  Appenzel,  amounted, 
in  1796,  to  83,000  souls,  out  of  which  there  were 
scarcely  20,000  freemen  (burghers.)  The  latter  go. 
vemed,  besides,  various  subject  districts,  forming  a  po- 
pulation of  337,000  scads,  making  altogether  twenty 
subjects  to  one  democratic  king.  All  Switzerland  was 
in  fact,  aristocratic,  the  cantons  differing  from  eaeh 
other,  in  degrees  only.  In  one  of  the  most  aristocratic, 
(Fribourg,)  seventy-one  families,  with  their  collateral 
brandies,  say  altogether  13.  or  1500  individuals,  go- 
verned, exchftively*  a  population  of  73,000  inhabitants, 
while,  in  the  most  democratic  the  proportion ;  of  the 
governed  to  the  governing  was*  a*  w&  have  sttttr, 
twenty  to  one,  or  taking  only  the  mate  papulation  a* 
ten  is  to  one.  Men  ate  always  m«?etenaei^iBK#the^ 
authority  over  those  nearly  their  equals,  than?  ever 
those  decidedly  their  inferiors.  Our  republicans  have 
accordingly  shewed  themselves  very  ready  to  repittB* 
any  attempt  at  resistance,  not  only  on  the  part  o^  their 
e*m  subjects,  but  those  of  other  cantons.  When, 
in  1688,  tihe  peasants  of  the  aristocratic  caatetoa>  ** 
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voted,  the  democratic  cantons  were  the  first  to  take  up 
arms  against  them.  A  great  degree  of  corruption  pre- 
vailed in  the  administration  of  justice.  "  It  is  un- 
doubted," said  Stanyan* "  that  in  the  subject  districts* 
especially  those  held  jointly  by  several  of  the  demo- 
cratic cantons,  justice  is  in  a  great  degree  venal,  and 
that  it  forms  tiie  main  source  of  emolument  to  the  bail- 
Bee.  All  those  crimes  which  are  not  capital  arepunisfr 
ed  by  fines  which  are  thefr  perquisites!  In  civil  causes* 
he  w1k>  pays  best  carries  it!"  Tins  it  Was  to  the 
time  of4he  revolution,  but  there  are  now  no  subject 
districts/and  we  hope  the  revolution,  which  made 
them  independent,  operated  a  reform  in  their  admhris^ 
tration  of  justice. 

y  The:  freemen  appear  in  their  general  assembly, 
«  lemdsgemeind,  (in  some  of  the  cantons,  if  not 
inall,)  with  a  sword  by  their  aide,  and  their  chief 
magistrate  (in  Uri,  at  least)  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  citele,  leaning  on  his  sabre,  and  attended  by  hk 
officers.  The  three  or  four  thousand  sovereigns  de- 
cide, in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  on  all  matters 
<tf  state,  make  laws,  lay  taxes,  decide  on  war  or 
peace.  They  elect  magistrates,  that  is,  members  of 
one  or:  more  councils,  who  execute  at  leisure  what 
has*  been  decreed  in  the  landsgemeind,  and  act  as 
judges  civil  and  criminal.  Before  the  revolution,  afl 
places  under  government  in  the  subject  districts  were 
notoriously  sold  at  so  much  a-head  for  the  three  or 
four  thousand  sovereigns— it  was  not  dear;  three  or 

Vol.  II.  SC 
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four  shillings  sterling  to  each:  they  themselves  stipu- 
lating the  sum  previous  to  the  appointment.  The 
rich  province,  now  canton,  of  Thurgovia,  was,  before 
the  revolution,  the  joint  property  of  the  eight  oldest 
cantons,  which  each  in  turn  sent  a  baillie  to  govern 
it*  These  baillies  were  only  two  years  in  place,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  those  sent  by  the  democratic 
cantons  paid  each  as  much  as  10,000  florins  for.  the 
appointment;  therefore  the  Thurgovians  rejoiced 
when  it  was  the  turn. of  the  aristocratic  cantons  to 
send  them  a  master !  To  manage  a  landsgemeyad 
required  much  skill  of  a  particular  kind— a  mixture 
of  specious  eloquence,  jokes,  and  flattering  speeches, 
under  the  guise  of  blunt  frankness,  and  firmness, 
*  withal,  to  check  the  enterprise  of  inferior  demagogues. 
The  leaders,  honourable  men  very  often  in  private 
life,  stooped  without  hesitation  to  the  meanest  tricks 
to  answer  their  political  purpose.  The  most  rigorous 
system  of  monopoly  pervaded  every  part  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  these  democratic  cantons.  In  several 
of  them,  strangers  would  scarcely  have  been  allowed 
to  reside  permanently ;  toleration,  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion, or  opinions  different  from  those  established  for 
ages,  were  unknown,  and  improvement  of  any  sort 
was  nearly  at  a  stand.  These  defects  were  tempered 
and  compensated  by  moral  qualities  equally  marked. 
The  people  were  individually  honest,  frugal,  and 
simple :  their  patriotism  was  pure  love  of  their  coun- 
try, not  vanity ;  they  did  not  pretend  this  beloved 
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country  was  superior  to  others,  but  preferred  it  on 
other  accounts.  The  result  was  an  originality  which 
struck  and  interested  immediately,  although  a  state  of 
society  where  the  person  is  free,  but  the  mind  is 
cramped  and  enslaved,  and  where  "  tout  ce  qui  de- 
passe  la  mesure  du  pays  n'est  qu'un  etat  de  souf- 
france,"  cannot  long  please  those  who  were  born 
there.  Such  were  the  outlines  of  those  celebrated 
democracies  of  Switzerland.  Nothing  but  their  very 
diminutive  size,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
interests,  as  well  as  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
could  enable  their  political  organization  to  resist,  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  yearly  touch  of  3  or  4000 
rude  hands,  necessarily  under  the  guidance  of  a  few 
demagogues*.  Anarchy  and  despotism  would  any 
where  else  have  been  the  early  termination  of  such 
institutions.  As  an  instance  of  the  singular  turn 
affairs  took  sometimes  with  these  simple  people,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  Schwytz  made,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  France, 
where,  possibly,  it  never  was  known. 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  precise  idea  of  a  Swiss 
democracy  in  its  purest  form,  we  shall  here  introduce 
an  account  of  the  Orisons,  formerly  allies,  and  now 
members  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  where  the  ex- 
treme subdivision  of  the  sovereignty  allows  to  each  in^ 

*  "  They  follow  willingly  the  advice  of  gentlemen,"  Stanyan 
says ;  "  but  in  case  of  ill  success  attending  it,  they  are  apt  to.  re- 
sent it." 
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dividual  the  most  direct  and  greatest  possible  share  in 
the  government.  The  moral,  not  less  than  the  political, 
results  of  such  a  constitution  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  we  have  drawn  our  information  principally 
from  the  work  of  an  intelligent  Swiss  writer,  long 
resident  in  the  country*. 

The  Orisons  occupy  that  very  elevated  region 
whence  the  Inn,  the  Adda,  and  the  Rhine,  draw  their 
first  waters.  It  was  the  high  Rhetia  of  the  Romans, 
who  established  their  power  there  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  and  were  successively  fol- 
lowed by  other  conquering  invaders,  die  Ostrogoths, 
the  Franks,  and  the  Germans.  High  ridges  of  moun- 
tains divide  the  country  into  deep  valleys,  the  in- 
x  habitants  of  which  are  scarcely  less  separated  by  the 
varieties  of  language,  custom,  and  prejudice,  than  by 
these  insuperable  bulwarks.  Rooted  to  the  spot  of 
their  nativity,  fliey  marry  where  they  were  bora, 
and  strangers  never  settle  amongst  them*  By  a  sin- 
gular concurrence  of  circumstances,  they  are  sop- 
posed  to  have  brought  with  them,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  original  language  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  to  have  preserved  it  among  them  in  the  two 
dialects  now  spoken—the  Romand,  or  Romannsch, 
in  the  upper  valleys,  and  the  Ladin,  which  is  more 
musical  and  polished,  in  the  Engadine.  In  the 
lower  valleys,  Italian  is  at  present  spoken,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  German  language  will,  at  no 

*  Mr.  Zschokke. 
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distant  period,  supersede  all  the  others*.  Daring 
the  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  a  multitude  of  military 
chiefe  reared,  in  the  lateral  valleys  of  the  Rheinthal, 
those  towers  and  castles  of  which  nameless  ruins  still 
adorn  the  awful  landscape.  Driven  to  resistance  fay 
the  oppression  of  these  petty  tyrants,  the  people  formed 
local  associations  for  mutual  defence,  principally  known 
under  three  denominations,  the  league  caddie,  the 
league  of  the  ten  droitures,  and  the  grey  league,  from 
the  prevailing  tinge  of  their  mountains,  whence  the 
name  of  Grisons,  by  which  the  whole  country  had 
since  been  distinguished.  Thus  embodied,  they  united 
with  the  Swiss  against  the  princes  of  Austria,  and  the 
German  nobles  of  Swabia  and  the  Tyrol  were  engaged 
in  eight  sanguinary  battles  during  the  first  i*» 
six  months  of  their  warfare,  and  although 
frequently  beaten,  came  out  of  the  long  and  arduous 
struggle  with  the  same  success  that  had  previously  at- 
tended their  allies.  Their  independence  once  secured, 
they  returned  to  their  respective  valleys,  where  each 
small  knot  of  families  formed  an  insulated  common- 
wealth, having  its  own  jurisdiction  and  government, 
under  a  president  called  Curig.     Of  these  primary 

*  Livy  informs  us,  that  during  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls  in  Italy, 
five  centuries  before  our  era,  great  emigrations  took  place  from  Tus- 
cany, into  the  fastnesses  and  deserts  of  the  Alps.  There  exists  a  tra- 
dition, that  the  principal  leader  of  this  colony  was  called  Rhetus, 
whence  the  name  of  Rhetia,  and  that  their  language  was  the  Romand, 
or  Romaunsch.  The  emigration  to  the  -Engadine  is  supposed  to  hare 
taken  place  later,  when  Hannijbal  invaded  Italy. 
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commonwealths,  several  united  formed  a  sctoize 
(quater,  or  slice)  under  an  ammann  and  council.  Hie 
ammann  presided  over  the  landsgemeinde  (land-meet- 
ing,) in  which  the  citizens  exercised  their  sovereignty 
from  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  even  fourteen,  and  repre- 
sented his  schnize  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  lea- 
gues. In  case  of  any  difference  betweai  two  sdinizes  a 
third  was  called  upon  to  decide,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
high  jurisdiction  (hochgericht,)  which  was  composed 
of  a  greater  number  of  schnizes,  directed  by  a  landam- 
man  podesta  or  landvogt,  a  third  form  of  republic, 
completely  independent ;  then  came  at  last  the  diet  of 
the  three  leagues,  or  representative  assembly,  Bun- 
destag, composed  of  deputies  of  the  hochgerichts  and 
of  the  schnizes.  There  were  twenty-six  hochgerichts, 
and  forty-nine  schnizes,  but  the  number  of  smaller  in- 
dependent communities  is  unknown  to  us.  Each  of 
these  fractional  republics  remained  perfectly  indepen- 
dent in  all  things  which  did  not  relate  to  peace  or  war, 
foreign  alliances,  or  constitutional  questions.  Each 
had  its  own  judges,  from  whose  decisions  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  high  jurisdiction.  All  public  functionaries 
were  liable,  once  a  year,  to  dismission,  by  a  vote  of 
the  people  (grabeau,)  nor  could  any  money  be  raised 
but  by  consent  of  the  people.  Liberty,  or  at  least 
the  principle  of  self-government,  could  not  be  carried 
farther ;  but  this  system  of  perfect  equality  was  soon 
disturbed  by  the  preponderance  of  particular  families- 
Amid  the  endless  intrigues,  jealousies,  and  dissen- 
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which  divided  the  country  under  various  pre- 
tences, religious  or  political,  the  two  great  houses  of 
Salis  and  Planta  gradually  became  pre-eminent ;  and 
the  Salis  at  length  prevailing,  after  a  long  struggle, 
over  their  only  rivals,  ruled  alone,  with  an  influence 
indirectly  absolute.  Three  subject  provinces  beyond 
the  Alps,  Valtelina,  Chiavenna,  and  Boromeo,  became 
the  prey  of  this  sovereign  family  and  sovereign  peo- 
ple. The  office  of  governor,  or  bailiff,  of  these  dis- 
tricts being  always  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
profits  accruing  to  each  of  the  forty-nine  schnizes  in 
turn;  it  often  happened  that  more  was  paid  for  the 
office  than  the  whole  revenue  to  the  state,  and  the  in- 
cumbent indemnified  himself  by  selling  justice.  At 
times,  a  number  of  individuals  united  their  interests, 
and  agreed  to  hold  the  office  one  after  the  other,  in 
which  case  the  prior  bailiff  was  bound  in  honour  to 
spare  his  successor  a  reasonable  number  of  lawsuits, 
expressly  protracted  for  his  advantage ;  the  amount  of 
costs  often  surpassing  one  hundred,  and  even  one 
thousand  fold,  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute! 
The  syndics,  magistrates  specially  appointed  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  the  subjects  against  the  bailiffs, 
and  afford  redress,  were  often  themselves  partners  in 
these  guilty  practices,  and  justice  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected  any  where.  The  family  of  Salis  had  their  full 
share  of  administrative  plunder:  a  lease  of  the  tolls, 
being  the  principal  source  of  public  revenue,  had 
passed  into  their  hands  about  the  beginning  of  the 
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last  century,  as  an  indemnification  for  losses  inowsd 
in  foreign  embassies  and  otherwise,  and  the  cent  paid 
by  them  was  so  inadequate  to  the  real  proceeds,  thai 
many  attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  them  to  an 
account,  but  always  in  vain,  even  when  their  competi- 
tors outbid  them  four  times  over.  All  the  regiments 
in  the  service  of  Austria,  Genoa,  France,  and  HoBand, 
as  well  as  various  companies  in  Spain  and  Sardinia, 
belonged  to  them,  or  to  those  families  by  whom  they 
were  supported.  The  charge  d'affaires  in  France 
was  usually  a  Salis :  many  other  individuals  of  the 
name  enjoyed  pensions  from  foreign  princes,  and  the 
family  had  their  own  archives,  and  their  own  treasu- 
ry. Such  a  system  of  government  might  assuredly 
have  been  expected  any  where  ratter  than  in  the 
Alps,  and  among  the  subjects  of  a  pure  democracy ; 
so  different  often  are  things  in  practice  from  what 
they  are  in  theory. 

We  will  now  state  a  few  facts  concerning  the  rural 
economy  and  state  of  manners.  The  pastures,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mountains,  are  generally  let  out  to 
Italian  shepherds  from  Bergamo  and  the  Milanese, 
who  bring  their  numerous  flocks  thither  in  summer, 
and  who,  as  well  as  the  native  shepherds,  alone  with 
iheir  dogs,  lead  a  hard  and  solitary  life,  which,  how- 
ever monotonous,  becomes  agreeable  to  them  from 
habit.  Their  character,  although  rude  in  the  highest 
degree,  is  deemed  honest  and  true.  The  higher 
region  of  the  mountains  is  visited  only  by  chamois- 
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hunters,  generally  Tyrolese,  who  are  often  fugitive 
and  proscribed  criminals,  and  find  impunity  in  the 
indolence  of  the  natives,  and  in  the  superstitious 
belief,  which  represents  them  as  invulnerable,  and 
even  in  a  league  with  the  devil  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  shepherds  as  well  as  hunters  abandon  the 
heights,  where  the  marmot  alone  remains  ;  and,  like 
that  animal,  the  men  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses,  the  roofs  of  which  are  secured  against  the 
wind  by  heavy  stones  laid  upon  them.  An  enormous 
stove,  built  with  stones,  fills  half  the  house,  and  the 
family  live  round  and  over  it ;  the  stable  is  generally 
under  the  same  roof;  and  the  cellar,  dug  but  a 
few  feet  under  ground,  (the  winter-snows  burying  it 
otherwise  sufficiently  deep,)  contains  the  stock  of 
cheese,  milk,  and  butter,  which  form  their  principal 
food.  Each  family  manufactures  its  own  clothing; 
the  same  hands  spin,  and  dye,  weave,  cut,  and  sew, 
being  tributary  to  foreign  countries  only  for  a  little 
gold  and  silver  lace,  in  which  their  women  indulge. 
The  latter  wear  their  hair  in  tresses,  collected  on  the 
crown  of  their  head,  and  fastened  with  a  long  broach 
in  the  form  of  a  spoon,  like  the  Suevi  and  Sicambri 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Neither  men  nor  women  can 
be  deemed  handsome ;  they  have  heavy  shoulders, 
and  large  muscles  and  chest,  with  sharp  features  and 
a  bronze  skin.  A  confident  gait  marks  their  con- 
sciousness of  strength;  and  the  women  are  rather 
distinguished  by  an  air  of  more  audacity,  and  by 
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their  activity  in  domestic  concerns ;  whilst  in  winter, 
the  men  give  themselves  up  to  indolence  of  body  and 
mind,  which  is  expressed  in  the  leaden  fixedness  of 
their  looks,  and  in  the  tardiness  of  their  answers  to 
the  simplest  questions. 

The  vivacity,  activity,  and  intelligence,  remarkable 
in  the  people  of  the  high  Engadine,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  valleys  of  the  Lock  and  the  CAauz-de- 
fands  in  the  Jura,  show  that  these  defects  of  the 
Orisons  are  not  owing  to  the  climate  or  mountainous 
situation,  but  to  their  solitary  habits  precluding  all 
interchange  of  thought,  and  to  the  monotony  and  list- 
lessness  of  a  shepherd-life. 

Many  years  of  such  a  life  are  required  to  combine 
a  very  few  ideas;  thence  the  respect  for  old  age 
observable  among  them.  The  class  of  proprietors 
entertain  a  great  prejudice  against  trade  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  indeed  against  any  sedentary 
occupation,  as  mean,  servile,  and  contrary  to  liberty. 
They  had  besides,  before  the  revolution,  acquired  the 
habit  of  depending  for  advancement  in  life  on  [daces, 
military  commissions,  and  public  appointments,  in  the 
subject-districts.  Bodily  strength,  and  the  qualities 
essential  to  a  good  fighter,  were  held  in  much  esti- 
mation: those  who  could  boast  of  them  generally 
wearing  a  large  pebble  mounted  in  a  heavy  ring,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  heads  with  a  blow  of  the 
fist :  they  were  also  distinguished  by  a  cock's  feather 
in  their  hat ;  and  revenge  for  every  imagined  injury 
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was  a  duty  religiously  fulfilled.  The  ignorance  and 
simplicity  of  childhood  were  thus  joined  with  the 
ungovernable  and  vicious  propensities  of  a  maturer 
age,  unchecked  by  any  cultivation  of  mind,  or  by  any 
qualities  that  in  the  least  resemble  the  shepherds  of 
Gesner  and  Theocritus.  The  introduction  of  some 
branches  of  industry,  less  solitary  and  more  active 
than  the  attendance  on  sheep  and  cows,  and  requiring 
some  exercise  of  intelligence,  could  alone  raise  such  a 
people  to  the  level  of  other  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, such  as  those  of  the  Engadine,  their  neighbours, 
and  so  recently  their  subjects ;  and  of  whom  there 
were  lately,  at  least,  a  thousand  pursuing  various 
trades  in  the  state  of  Venice  alone.  All  Europe 
indeed  is  supplied  from  the  Engadine  with  pastry- 
cooks, confectioners,  and  venders  of  images,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Grisons,  are  every  where  to  be 
seen,  carrying  on  a  board  upon  their  heads  those  little 
plaster-coloured  figures  which  ornament  the  rooms  of 
the  lower  classes  of  people.  These  industrious,  and 
generally  successful,  adventurers,  always  return  to 
enrich  their  own  country  with  the  fruits  of  their 
labours :  hence,  no  part  of  the  Alps  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  Engadine  in  point  of  comfort :  their  villages 
have  the  appearance  of  towns ;  good  roads  and  bridges 
render  the  worst  part  of  the  country  accessible ;  fields 
and  gardens  in  high  cultivation,  and  neat  houses  de- 
monstrate the  ample  means  of  the  proprietors.  Gentler 
manners,  and  minds  more  improved,  complete  the 
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contrast  between  them  and  the  Orisons,  whom,  it  is 
sufficiently  curious  to  remark,  they  have  always  sup* 
plied  with  clergymen  and  schoolmasters. 

The  Tyrolese,  who  occupy  the  same  chain  of  moun- 
tains towards  the  north-east,  resemble  the  people  of 
the  Engadine.  Although  neither  their  soil  nor  cli- 
mate are  favourable  to  agriculture,  gardens  and  cul- 
tivated fields  are  seen  on  perilous  declivities,  inac- 
cessible to  cattle  and  the  plough,  and  where  manure, 
and  often  the  soil  itself,  are  carried  up  by  hand. 
Their  domestic  manufactures  are  numerous  and  va- 
ried, and  their  obscure  but  honest  industry,  tike  that 
of  their  neighbours,  lays  Europe  under  contribution. 
Now,  when  we  consider  that  both  they  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Engadine  lived  under  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, the  former  being  subjects  of  Austria,  the  latter 
of  those  very  Grisons  so  much  their  inferiors,  we  are 
led  to  conclude,  that  absolute  power  is  still  more  per- 
nicious in  its  consequences  to  those  who  exert,  than 
to  those  against  whom  it  is  exerted. 

Although  the  Rhine,  at  times  overflowing  the  most 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Grisons,  encumbers  their  fields 
with  sand  and  stones,  yet  the  industry  of  their  neigh- 
bours would  soon  have  removed  such  difficulties; 
whilst  so  great  is  the  mismanagement  of  the  present 
inhabitants,  that  even  fuel  is  becoming  scarce,  owing, 
to  the  dilapidation  of  the  forests ;  and  the  people,  in 
many  places,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  burning 
dry  cow-dung.  : 
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The  frequent  remonstrances  of  the  Vakeline  and 
Chiavenna,   respecting  their   numerous  grievances, 
had  always  been  in  vain ;  and  they  had  just  expe* 
rienced  a  fresh  denial  of  justice,  when  the  French 
revolution  burst  forth,  exciting  all  their  feelings  in 
its  favour,  whilst  the  Salis  party  as  naturally  de- 
clared against  it    Hitherto,  from  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  Francer  by  whom  the  Salis  party  had  been 
from  time  immemorial  supported,  the  Austrian  court 
had  countenanced  the  discontented  provinces ;  but 
now  a  change  took  place,  and  the  Salis  party  apply* 
ing  themselves,  not  without  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, to.  supplant  their  opponents,  and  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  Austria,  actually  abetted  the  seizure 
of  Lemonville,  the  French  envoy  to  Venice,  who, 
passing  through  the  Orisons,  was  purposely  misled  into 
the  Milanese  territory,  and  made  prisoner.    The  Salis 
took  care  that  their  secret  agency,  in  this  somewhat 
treacherous  affair,  should  not  remain  unknown,  whilst 
the  complaints  of  the  other  party  marked  their  grow- 
ing attachment  for  republican  France.     The  progress 
of  the  new  opinions  was  further  marked  by  an  extras 
ordinary  assembly  of  the  people,  in  which  various 
reforms  were  proposed,  some  individuals  banished, 
foreign  orders  prohibited,  and  titles  of  nobility  abo- 
lished.   A  scarcity  of  grain,  in  1794,  threatened  the 
Salis  party  with  popular  discontents,  but  they  found 
means  to  weather  the  storm.  . 

At  length,  Buonaparte  being  victorious  in  Italy, 
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the  provinces  of  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Boromeo 
imagined  that  the  time  was  come  for  obtaining  their 
independence,  and  Buonaparte  at  first   offered  his 
mediation ;  but  whilst  the  patriots  among  their  sove- 
reigns of  the  Grisons  were  urging,  and  the  Salis  party 
opposing,  its  acceptance,  he  decided  their  fate  by  in- 
corporating them  with  his  Cisalpine  republic.    Nor 
did  the  French  rulers  stop  here ;  their  next  idea  was 
to  unite  the  Grisons  themselves  with  the  republic  of 
Switzerland ;  a  proposition  which  at  first  rallied  all 
parties  against  them,  but  of  which  the  Austrians,  tak- 
ing advantage  to  occupy  the  country,  and  the  anti- 
Gallican  party  to  persecute  the  patriots,  they,  in  their 
turn,  were  treated  by  the  French  as  a  conquered  coun- 
try;  sixty-one  individuals  being  sent  prisoners  to 
France,  not  to  be  released  till  the  Helvetic  constitu- 
tion was  accepted.      A  provisional  government,  or 
rather,  as  in  Switzerland,  a  systematic  organization 
of  plunder,  had  been  established  by  the  French ;  but 
the  exactions  of  one  of  their  commissaries  at  Dissentis 
occasioned  an  insurrection,  in  which  he  and  about  one 
hundred  of  his  countrymen  were  killed,  and  the.  whole 
French  force  driven  back  twelve  leagues  to  Coire,  by 
the  peasants,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  they  could 
find.    The  Austrians  re-entered  the  country  in  May, 
seized  seventy-eight  citizens,  and  sent  them  to  In- 
spruck  as  hostages  for  those  detained  in  France ;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  French  were  again 
completely  masters,  and  the  Grisons  had  to  submit  to 
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the  Helvetic  constitution,  and  to  all  the  other  consti- 
tutions which  they  chose  to  establish  in  succession. 

At  the  general  peace  in  1814,  the  Orisons  put  in 
their  claim  to  their  ancient  provinces  of  Valtiline, 
Boromeo,  and  Chiavenna,  which  were,  however,  given 
to  Austria  by  the  powers  in  congress  at  Vienna. 
This  measure  might  be  morally  justified  by  the  refu- 
sal of  the  Grisons  to  admit  their  former  subjects  to 
an  equal  participation  of  political  rights ;  yet,  as  that 
congress  professed  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Swit- 
zerland upon  the  most  solid  and  permanent  basis,  it 
seems  obvious  that  these  avenues  to  the  Splugen  and 
other  Alpine  passes  should  have  been  restored  to  her 
keeping. 
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Obuttartkm  of  Beme-^Jnion  of  the  Canton*  weakened  by  the  Dttfoctace  of 

Religion, 

Among  the  Swiss  aristocracies,  Berne  stands  pre- 
eminent, affording  the  purest  model  of  that  spe- 
cies of  government  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
republic.  Many  of  the  founders  of  the  common- 
wealth were,  as  has  been  already  shown,  nobles* 
of  the  vicinity ;  seeking,  by  their  union,  the  protec- 
tion of  numbers  against  other  nobles,  principally 
the  counts  of  Kibourg,  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves, and  choosing  the  humble  station  of  burghers 
of  a  town  for  the  sake  of  personal  independence.  Any 
freeman,  however,  any  man  who  could  not  be  proved 
within  a  year  to  be  a  serf,  was  received  a  burgher  as 

*  There  are  only  six  families  remaining  of  these  burghers  of 
noble  origin;  the  d'Erlachs,  who  alone  were  among  the  early 
founders,  de  Diesbachs,  de  Mulinens,  de  Waitevilles,  de  Bonstettens, 
and  de  Louternaus.  Some  other  families  are  allowed  to  be  very 
ancient,  such  as  the  Hallwyls,  whose  origin  is  such,  that  they  might 
have  disdained  to  be  ranked  with  any  at  Berne ;  their  family  seat  is 
in  the  Argovie,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lution on  the  popular  side*  In  the  families  above  mentioned,  six 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  council  by  the  side  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  republic,  and  have  precedence  before  all  other  members,  which 
is  the  extent  of  their  advantages. 
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readily  as  any  baron,  provided  he  appeared  able  and 
willing  to  wield  a  sword,  and  could  provide  a  house 
for  himself.  The  great  mixture  of  noble  blood  among 
the  early  population  of  Berne,  and  the  chivalrous 
habits  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  impressed  upon  the 
coarser  valour  of  the  rest  a  certain  elevation  and 
dignity  which  became  the  national  characteristic,  and 
can  be  traced  through  the  five  or  six  centuries  of  ex* 
istence  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  what  the  original  constitution  of 
Berne  might  exactly  have  been ;  a  rude  association, 
no  doubt,  in  which  the  strongest  and  the  ablest  ruled : 
equal  rights  among  unequal  men  are  not  those  of 
nature.  The  people,  or  rather  the  heads  of  families,, 
elected  yearly  their  magistrates,  an  avoyer,  and  four 
bannerets,  military  chiefs,  rarely  from  among  the 
nobles,  of  the  four  trades  of  the  town*  who  chose  six- 
teen assistants  or  counsellors ;  and  their  legal  de- 
cisions were  liable  to  an  appeal  to  the  Aulic  council 
of  the  empire.  Early  documents,  still  extant,  were 
made  out  in  the  name  of  the  avoyer,  the  coun- 
cils, and  all  the  citizens  of  Berne:  such  expressions  as 
commune  consilium,  unhersis  civibus,  universi  burgensis, 
occur  frequently  in  them.  We  may  safely  conclude, 
that  the  mode  of  government  was  for  several  centuries 
democratical  f .    The  freedom  of  election  did  not,  how* 

*  The  bakers,  smiths,  tanners,  and  butchers. 

f  The  town  of  Berne,  says  Muller,  was  distinguished  in  the  &f* 
teenth  century  by  the  general  feeling  of  confidence  which  the  people 
Vol.  II.  3  D 
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etfer,  prevent  the  choice  from  falling  generally  on 
the  nobles,  and  the  more  considerable  citizens :  the 
dame  names  recur  frequently  in  the  magistracy.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  people  attached  much  im- 
portance to  legislative  rights  and  legislative  functions, 
for  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  a  fine  on  those  who 
declined  serving  in  a  public  capacity ;  and  the  ge- 
neral assemblies  falling  into  disuse,  a  council,  de- 
fltxninated  the  sovereign  council,  the  grand  council,  or 
the  two  hundred,  was  instituted ;  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
public  document  as  early  as  the  year  1294*.  The 
members,  at  one  time  more  than  three  hundred,  were 
chosen  by  the  bannerets,  and  the  sixteen  from  among 
the  generality  of  the  burghers ;  but,  in  time,  their 
tihoice  fell  always  upon  certain  families*  the  nunkber 
<tf  which  varied  a  good  deal ;  and  this  concentration 
appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Reformation,  when 
church  lands  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, public  employments,  or  at  least  places  of  bai- 
liffs, became  valuable.  During  the  heroic  period  of 
Swkeeriand,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 

had  in  their  magistrates,  and  the  consciousness  in  every  individual 
that  he  might  aspire  to  any  office  in  the  state ;  a  circumstance  so 
decisive,  that  the  feelings  of  magnanimity  and  pride  still  observable 
in  the  Turkish  nation,  notwithstanding  the  vices  of  its  institutions* 
may  be  traced  to  the  opportunity  which  they  afford  to  men  of  the 
most  obscure  ranks  of -rising  to  the  highest  dignities. 

•  The  constitution  of  Cologne  seems  to  have  been  the  model  of 
those  of  the  Swiss  towns,  and  Cologne  itself  imitated  those  of  the 
towns  in  Lorabardy. 
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tka  number  of  burghers  was  at  one  time  even  thirty 
thousand;  but  die  councils  passed  a  law,  in  161ft* 
excluding  the  country  burghers  (Ausburgers)  ftom 
any  share  in  the  government ;  and  in  the  years  1635, 
1043,  and  1669,  new  pleasures  were  taken  to  secure 
permanently  the  reigning  families  (regmmts-fdhigp 
bOrgwt),  as  they  are  called  at  Berne.  In  1684, 
their  pames  were  recorded  in  chancery ;  the  number 
of  these  families  was  then  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  but  it  increased  aft$r  that  period ;  and,  in  tfee 
year  1782,  it  was  fixed  permanently  at  two  hijndred 
and  thirty-six.  The  government  was  then  composed 
(we  have  seen  in  the  first  volume  of  the  work  what 
it  is  now),  of  several  councils,  or  rather  of  one  (th$ 
wereign  council,  or  the  two  hundred)*  and  of  branches 
of  that  council:  1st,  The  senate,  which  m  a  setactJQB 
of  twenty-five  counsellors,  presided  by  the  ttvoyer* 
to  whom  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  bQr 
long:  2d,  The  secret  committee,  composed  of  a  smaller 
selection  of  five  or  six  counsellors,  presided  likewfrft 
by  the  avoyers:  and  3d,  The  sixteen,  chosen  by 
lots  from  among  the  bailiffs  or  governors  of  districts 
who  had  served  their  time ;  their  functions  w$re  q€ 
less  importance.  Besides  the  secret  cmwmtto*  abwft? 
mentioned,  there  were  the  two  secret  counsellors,  being 
tya  two  youngest  members  of  the  Uoq  hundred;  whffift 
functions  were  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  the  mem- 
bers of  government  from  the  highest  to.  the  loured; 
and  inform  against  any  trespass  cur  abuses.    Their 
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functions  have  been  compared  to  those  of  the  Romaa 
tribunes ;  while  those  of  the  secret  committee  were  the 
reverse,  being  employed  in  watching  the  people.  No 
great  degree  of  activity  or  conscientious  zeal  would 
naturally  be  expected  on  the  part  of  this  censorship 
of  magistrates  against  their  brethren :  yet  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  individuals,  denounc- 
ing powerful  members  of  the  government,  against" 
whom  they  did  not  choose  to  appear,  never  was  be- 
trayed ;  and  that  they  always  brought  forward  the 
complaints  faithfully,  the  council  generally  paying 
great  attention  to  their  communications. 

Since  the  year  1787,  whenever  patrician  families 
to  the  nuBtfber  of  five  had  become  extinct,  they  were 
replaced  by  three  families  of  the  German  dominions, 
and  two  from  the  Romand  or  Pays  de  Vaud.  The 
sovereign  council  was  recruited  out  of  the  whole  body 
of  burghers  apparently,  but  in  fact  out  of  seventy-six 
families,  who  stood,  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right,  at 
the  head  among  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  fami- 
lies of  burghers ;  and  even  among  these  there  were 
only  twenty  families  decidedly  paramount,  and  the 
fifty-six  others  formed  a  sort  of  opposition,  not  without 
utility  in  the  state,  as  we  shall  see,  afterwards. 

Vacancies  in  the  council,  by  death  or  otherwise, 
were  not  filled  until  there  were  more  than  eighty, 
which  happened  every  eight  or  ten  years.  The  elec- 
tion took  place  on  the  Monday  after  Easter,  out  of  a 
list  of  all  the  burghers  above  twenty-nine  years  of 
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age,  submitted  to  the  electors,  who  were  forty-five  in 
number ;  viz.,  the  two  avoyers,  (first  magistrates  for 
life,  or  at  least,  always  re-elected,  and  alternating 
every  year  in  their  functions,)  the  members  of  the 
council  of  sixteen,  the  members  of  the  senate,  and  two 
more  public  officers.  These  electors  gave  generally 
to  the  mass  of  new  governing  burghers  one  or  two 
{daces  in  the  sovereign  council ;  choosing  among  the 
most  influential  men  of  the  class  of  professional  or 
even  tradesmen,  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  old  consti- 
tution of  Berne.  The  privileged  families  furnished 
die  remainder ;  first,  however,  each  of  the  electors 
designating  a  near  relation,  son,  or  son-in-law,  who 
fcever  was  rejected.  In  1796,  the  sovereign  council 
had  twenty*two  Steigners,  fifteen  Wattevilles,  fourteen 
Jenners,  twelve  Tscharners,  eleven  Graffenrieds,  ten 
Sinners,  nine  Fischers,  eight  Diesbachs,  eight  Mays, 
seven  Wagners,  six  Frischings,  six  d'Erlachs,  six 
IHmguers,  six  Stettlers,  six  Thormanns,  five  Sturlers, 
five  Bonstettens,  five  Kirchbergs,  five  Herberts,  five 
Tavels,  five  Mullinens,  and  five  Manuels,  frc  Sfc. ; 
twenty-three  families  thus  bringing  in  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  members  of  their  own  names,  besides 
those  who  might  be  otherwise  connected  with  them. 
This  election,  the  sole  object  of  ambition  in  a  small 
community,  of  course  excited  the  greatest  ferment 
during  the  whole  preceding  winter ;  every  candidate 
regularly  performing  his  tournies,  or  visits,  to  the 
electors ;  the  heads  of  families  proposing  mutually 
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their  friends  to  eadh  other,  and  agreeing  upon  the 
tefrms  of  mutual  support  But  it  was  especially  from 
the  holy  Thursday  (the  day  on  which  the  sixteen  wei* 
appointed  by  lot)  to  the  Monday  Mowing,  that  the 
greatest  activity  was  displayed  among  the  negotiators ; 
afid  somehow  there  was  not  an  unmarried  young 
lady  in  the  families  of  the  electors,  whatever  her  per* 
Sonal  qualities,  who  did  not  all  at  once  become  the  ob- 
ject of  a  grande  passion,  and  did  not  afl  actually  go  tfff 
before  the  end  of  that  eventful  week.  The  people  at 
large  were  mare  spectators  of  this  high  game  played 
over  their  heads  by  their  rulers,  and  to  all  appearance 
at  their  expense.  The  magnificent  and  sovereign  lords 
delected  from  their  own  casts  all  the  public  officers  in 
the  different  departments ;  they  made  laws  and  ex- 
ecuted them ;  they  sate  on  the  bench  as  judges,  and 
pleaded  at  the  bar  as  advocates ;  in  short,  united  in  their 
own  persons  all  functions  and  all  powers.  In  theory* 
these  might  ^well  be  deemed  the  elements  of  a  most 
detestable  state  of  things ;  in  practice  it  was  a  go- 
vernment under  which  a  permanent  peace  of  two  een- 
turifcs,  and  the  strictest  economy  and  fidelity,  had 
made  it  unnecessary  to  raise  any  money  from  the 
people,  except  tithes,  which,  besides  the  very  mode- 
rate salary  of  the  clergy,  supported  public  school*. 
Other  sources  of  revenue,  such  as  public  lands  and 
forests,  the  moderate  net  proceeds  of  subject  districts, 
ttnd  principally  the  interest  on  money  lent  out,  actually 
ikceeded  thb  wants  of  government.    The  right  of 
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taxation  was  untried,  and  remained  a  dead  letter. 
This  excess  of  the  revenue  over  the  current  expenses 
placed  the  government  in  a  predicament  of  which  there 
is  not  another  example — that  of  paying  the  people, 
matead  of  being  paid  by  them ;  it  actually  laid  out 
every  year  more  money  than  was  raised  by  taxes. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  (avoyer)  received 
about  400/.  sterling  annually ;  a  senator  (bang  also  a 
chief  judge)  less  than  150/.  sterling.  Hie  members 
of  the  sovereign  council  served  without  emolument, 
and  attended  to  their  duty  in  the  different  departments 
of  state,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  throughout 
the  year.  Their  only  chance  of  remuneration  was 
their  appointment  as  baillis,  with  an  income  averaging 
at  most  600/.  sterling  a-year,  of  which  they  might 
save  half  during  the  six  years  of  their  administration. 
This,  with  commissions  in  foreign  service,  formed  the 
narrow  foundation  of  patrician  fortunes. 

It  was  a  government  under  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  speedy,  and  certainly  incorrupt- 
ible, in  the  highest  tribunal  at  least  (the  senate),  being 
the  court  of  appeal,  to  the  revision  of  which  the  deci- 
sions of  the  provincial  judges  appointed  by  the  inha- 
bitants were  carried.  General  charges  of  partiality 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  numerous  revolu- 
tionary writers  of  our  own  time,  but  we  have  seen  very 
few  cases  clearly  made  out.  Criminal  trials,  although 
not  absolutely  public,  were  not  secret ;  the  depositions 
were  taken  out  of  court,  but  witnesses  were  confronted 
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with  the  prisoner.  The  rack  remained  in  the  txttte * 
bat  had  not  been  inflicted  since  the  middle  of  the  tart 
century*.  It  was  a  government,  in  short,  under  which* 
since  its  foundation,  history  records  only  two  instances 
of  popular  insurrection  from  political  motives:  viz.,  in 
the  years  1384  and  1631  f,  between  a  defenceless 
magistracy,  commanding  a  standing  force  of  three 
hundred  regulars,  and  a  warlike  people,  among  whom 
every  man  from  the  age  of  sixteen  was  provided  with 

*  The  capital  condemnations  in  the  canton  of  Berne  during  4&£ 
last  seventeen  years,  on  a  population  of  350,000  souls,  were  a* 

follow : 

feEK  WOMEtf 

Premeditated  mtirders  9-1 

Infanticides      -    -    -  1         -        2 

Incendiaries     -    -     -  1         -         1 

Homicides       -     -     -  5         -         0 

Robberies  with  violence  9-0 

25  4 

"  The  crimes  were  mostly  personal  violence,  and  comparatively  few 
robberies. 

t  The  insurrection  which  cost  Henri  his  life,  in  1741,  was  not  a 
popular  insurrection,  but  a  struggle  between  two  aristocratic  factions. 
A  Bernese  peasant  of  the  Emmethal,  urged  by  some  of  the  conspi- 
rators to  join  them,  answered  bluntly,  that  he  liked  masters  already 
fat,  better  than  lean  ones  who  wanted  fattening*  Henri  himself  ob- 
tained some  celebrity  by  a  pun  made  under  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  executioner,  frightened  at  the  idea  of  performing 
his  office  on  a  member  of  the  sovereign  council,  missing  his  neck, 
wounded  him  in  the  shoulder.  Henri,  turning  to  htm,  said  in  lbs 
Bernese  patois  (the  merit  of  a  pun  evaporates  in  a  translation),  "  You 
execute  as  your  masters  decree!"  and  replacing  himself  very  coolly, 
waited  for  a  second,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  blow. 
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aaos,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  them.  The  meanest 
peasant  might  at  all  times  find  access  to  the  chief  mar 
gistrate,  present  his  petition,  and  state  his  grievances. 

With  this  outline  of  things  before  him,  it  becomes  a 
prudent  observer  not  to  admit  lightly  the  accusations 
of  tyranny  bestowed  in  our  days  upon  the  oligarchy 
of  Berne.  There  never  was  an  arbitrary  government 
guilty  of  fewer  acts  of  oppression ;  none  ever  enjoyed 
to  so  high  a  degree  the  confidence  of  the  people  at 
large.  It  was  literally  a  government  de  confiance  ;  in 
which  none  of  the  constitutional  precautions  against 
misrule  had  been  taken,  nor  any  check  introduced, 
simply  because  confidence  never  was  betrayed,  and 
no  danger  apprehended. 

The  finances  were  administered  with  exemplary 
regularity  and  economy,  like  those  of  a  well-ordered 
family.  A  committee  of.  finance  received  the  yearly 
account  of  the  collectors,  and  made  out  an  aggregate 
statement,  submitted  to  the  sovereign  council,  where 
any  member  might  make  objections,  and  institute  in- 
quiries. There  were  very  few  instances  of  peculation, 
exactions,  or  breach  of  trust,  on  the  part  of  inferior 
agents ;  none  ever  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
government.  We  have  on  this  point  the  honourable 
testimony  of  a  determined,  active,  and  open  enemy  of 
Berne  (Colonel  Laharpe,)  who  declared  to  us,  that!* 
gauvernement  de  Berne  est  le  plus  integre  qui  existe. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  when  the  means 
of  rendering  money  profitable  were  unknown,  and 
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when  a  public  hoard  was  deemed  a  good  political 
measure,  the  economical  statesmen  of  Berne  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  locking  up,  in  the  vaults  of  their  state- 
house,  whatever  they  could  spare  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  The  four  bannerets  and  the  treasurer  had  each 
a  key  to  different  lodes ;  every  sum  brought  in,  or 
taken  out,  was  carefully  recorded,  and  the  document 
filed,  but  not  entered  in  an  account  bock.  To  know 
the  aggregate  of  the  sums  deposited  in  the  vaults 
would,  therefore,  have  required  a  laborious  Investiga- 
tion of  ail  the  separate  documents  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
not  known  at  Berne  until  a  French  army  came,  and 
assisted  in  the  reckoning. 

The  fortunes  of  patrician  families  were  vary  mode- 
rate ;  scarcely  three  readied  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  very  few  one  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  a  year.  Many  Bernese  fanners 
might  be  found  richer  than  the  chiefs  of  the  state,  who 
were  themselves  farmers  of  their  own  estates,  and 
divided  their  time  between  the  affairs  of  the  public 
and  those  of  their  families.  In  order  to  provide  against 
unforeseen  accidents,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  form* 
ing  a  family  purse,  often  enriched  by  legacies,  aud 
amounting  to  a  few  thousand  pounds  sterling,  from  two 
to  five  generally,  laid  out  at  interest,  from  which  any 
decayed  member  of  the  family  received  assistance. 
This  system  was  even  followed  by  the  government  so 
far  as  even  to  discourage  industry. 

Switzerland  is  not  a  fruitful  country ;  the  extent  of 
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liable  land  is  very  limited ,  die  seasons  variable ;  crop* 
are  upon  the  whole  more  liable  to  failures  than  in  most 
other  countries,  and  in  common  times  it  scarcely  raises 
food  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption.  A  scarcity  of 
com,  in  particular,  was  often  felt,  absolutely  requiring 
supplies  from  foreign  countries  once  in  twenty  yearn 
a  famine  might  have  been  the  result  of  restrictions  on 
exportation  of  grain  severely  enforced  by  her  neigh- 
bours. Under  such  circumstances,  the  government  of 
Berne  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  establish  public 
granaries  in  various  parts  of  the  canton ;  they  were 
administered  with  great  care  and  integrity,  and  were 
often  sufficient  to  assist  the  other  cantons.  Their  uti- 
lity and  necessity  appeared  so  obvious,  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
revolution  of  1798,  during  which  their  granaries  were 
dilapidated  and  neglected,  at  the  very  period  of  a 
failure  of  crops  and  prohibition  of  trade,  was  an  imme- 
diate famine ;  yet  the  difficulties  fell  far  short  of  such 
an  extremity.  A  still  worse  year  recurred  soon  after 
(1802)  without  worse  consequences  ;  the  evil  working 
its  own  remedy,  without  any  assistance  on  the  part  of 
government.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  in  a 
country  so  peculiarly  situated,  public  granaries  are  not 
very  proper,  or  a  duty  on  importation,  operating  as  a 
bounty  to  corn  growers. 

The  government  of  Berne  did  not  encourage  commerce 
and  manufactures,  nor,  indeed,  arts  or  sciences ;  and  the 
only  branchof  industry  at  all  flourishing  was  husbandry. 
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It  was  in  principles  and  iq  practice  a  patriarchal  gp- 
yernment,  arbitrry,  indeed,  but  kind.  It  certainty 
might  be  deemed  behind-hand  in  some. respects ;  and 
from  the  system  of  a  treasure,  hoarded  for  four  or  five 
centuries,  we  might  judge  of  its  general  principles 
and  policy. 

The  patricians  have  been  accused  of  a  fixed  desigg 
of  keeping  down  all  other  classes  of  society.  Rich 
merchants  might  easily  have  outdone  them  in  point  of 
expense ;  artists  or  men  of  letters  might  have  eclipsed 
the  taste  and  accomplishments  of  their  excellencies; 
neither  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  rich 
farjner,  who,  however  respectable,  was  not  a  gen- 
tleman. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  middle  class  at  Berne: 
they  were  all  magnifiques  et  souverains  seigneurs,  or 
substantial  peasants ;  and  this,  in  a  great  degree,  may 
be  said  of  all  Switzerland. 

Public  establishments  cf  education  bore  no  sorto£ 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  their  institutions.  Country 
schools  were  too  few,  ill  paid,  and  very  inferior  to 
those  of  Holland,  and  the  protestant  part  of  Germany: 
the  colleges  or  academies  of  Berne  and  Lausanne, 
founded  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  for  the  educa- 
tion of  clergymen,  were  properly  seminaries  cf  schor 
lastic  theology. 

The,  condition  of  the  subjects  of  Berne  was  scarcely 
different  fam  that  of  the  Bernese  themselves  of  the 
plebeian  class ;  and  those  of  the  Pays-dc-Vaud,  among 
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whom  the  revolution  began,  enjoyed  privileges 'de- 
nied to  the  others.  The  advocates  of  emancipation 
in  the  Pays-de-Vaud  set  forth,  that  under  the  Duke  ctf 
Savoy,  that  province  had  assemblies,  or  States-general, 
the  safeguard  of  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  which  never  were  called  together  under  the 
government  of  Berne. 

Without  entering  at  all  on  the  defence  made  to  this 
charge  by  the  Bernese,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  thd 
right  of  nations  to  civil  liberty,  and  to  the  institutions 
necessary  for  its  maintenance,  rests  upon  a  broader 
base  than  mere  precedents,  which  we  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  undervalue.  The  adherence  to  forms  and 
established  customs  and  precedents  is  useful  alike  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  to  that  of  power,  checking 
rash  innovations  on  one  hand,  and  arbitrary  encroach- 
ments on  the  other:  yet  as  ancient  customs  and  prece- 
dents had  their  beginning,  so  must  new  ones  be  suf- 
fered to  have  theirs,  when  called  for  by  public  opi- 
nion, long  and  generally  established.  The  real  quest 
lion  was  not  so  much  to  know  whether  the  Pays-d& 
Vaud  had  States-general  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
lost  them  in  the  sixteenth— they  were  such  as  would 
not  have  been  deemed  worth  having  in  diir  days— as 
to  ascertain  whether,  after  three  centuries  of  an  adztif- 
nistration  mild  and  beneficent,  but  absolute,  public 
opinion  did  not  really  demand  some  concessions  to 
the  subjects  in  the  way  of  self-government ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  did. 
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"  Uity  lay  (Berne)  soarce  any  taxes  upon  their 
subjects,  who  are  certainly  the  most  free  and  easy  of 
any  of  the  world,"  said  Stanyan,  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1714*.  "  But  for  what  I  can  observe,"  he  adds, 
"  the  subjects  think  no  mildness  in  the  government 
can  make  them  amends  for  the  hardships  of  being  ex* 
eluded  from  their  share  of  it." 

Gibbon's  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Berne,  writ- 
ten in  his  youth,  when  residing  in  the  Pays-dc-Vattd, 
m  another  evidence  in  the  case,  showing,  by  the  very 
exaggeration  of  its  tone,  what  public  opinion  was 
nearly  half  a  century  before  the  revolution.  Theo- 
retical oppression,  if  not  an  injustice,  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  feult  in  enormity  to  material  oppression:  it  is  to 
the  lull  as  important  that  the  people  should  think 
they  are  well  used,  as  that  they  really  be  ao— iVo* 
dt  pane  solo  virit  homo,  says  the  organ  of  Divine  wisdom 
itself*  When  the  state  of  civilization  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  moral  enjoyment  becomes  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  humiliation  attached,  not 
to  legal  restraints,  but  to  legal  exclusion,  hereditary 
and  irrevocable,  weighs  upon  men  with  more  force 
than  physical  evil,  no  civil  institutions  are  safe  which 
overlook  this  disposition,  and  wound  this  feeling. 
The  foundations  of  society,  undermined  by  degrees, 
nay  stifi  show  a  feur  face  above-ground ;  but  the 
least  shake  will  pull  down  the  hollow  structure.    Obe- 

*  Stanyan  was  a  British  minister  in  Switzerland  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century. 
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dience,  in  the  most  favourable  hypothesis,  becomes 
mere  resignation;  it  is  only  lent  provisionally,  and, 
without  an  appearance  of  rebellion,  the  peace  of 
society  hangs  on  a  thread.  It  is  not  material  inter- 
ests, nor  a  rivality  of  power  necessarily  confined  to 
a  few  individuals,  which  excite  the  most  general  dis- 
contents, or  kindle  the  most  deadly  hatred,  but  the 
violation  of  favourite  doctrines  and  principles;  add 
Hie  feeling  may  operate  on  a  whole  people  at  once 
with  a  degree  of  force  amounting  to  fanaticism. 
Mere  vulgar  ambition  may  be  checked  or  bribed, 
but  there  is  no  possible  compromise  with  martyrs; 
nor  is  it  necessary  the  object  should  be  very  impor- 
tant to  create  this  enthusiastic  devotedness*.  How- 
ever interested  and  selfish  men  in  general  may  be, 
this  disposition  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly.  Hie 
school  of  Buonaparte,  in  France,  believes  in  no  prin- 
ciples among  men,  and  some  of  the  disciples  of  that 
school  boast  of  it  openly :  yet  their  master  was  him* 
self  the  dupe  of  this  exaggeration;  and  while  rely* 
log  on  his  usual  agents,  fear  and  interest,  it  was 
popular  enthusiasm  and  principles  which  dethroned 
him.    Civil  liberty  is  the  end  of  political  institutions ; 

*  For  instance,  their  excellencies  of  Berne  had  the  privilege  of 
shooting  snipes  (grives)  in  the  vineyards  of  their  subjects  of  the 
Pays-de-Faud,  whilst  the  proprietors  themselves  were  excluded 
from  the  sport  without  special  permission.  It  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  how  many  of  the  latter  were  converted  to  revolutionary 
principles  from  the  feeling  nourished  by  this  apparently  trifling 
grievance,  although  they  had  much  to  apprehend  from  a  revolution. 
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yet  does  the  attainment  of  that  end  excite  less  en- 
thusiasm than  the  attainment  of  the  means,  as  the 
miser  sacrifices  all  his  life,  present  enjoyment  to  the 
abstract  and  indefinite  power  of  enjoying  in  future. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  large  sums  drawn  away 
from  the  Pays-de-Vaud  by  Berne ;  the  complaint  is 
as  old  as  Gibbon's  time  (1756),  and  probably  much 
older ;  the  fact  was,  that  the  government  collected,  in 
money  and  produce,  arising  from  the  old  church 
tithes,  which  had  not  ceased  to  be  collected  at  the 
Reformation,  from  salt-works,  and  from  the  tax  on 
transfers  of  real  property  (lands  and  rents),  nearly 
one  million  and  a  half  of  livres,  Swiss  money,  of 
which  six  hundred  thousand  (24,000/.  sterling)  went 
to  Berne;  viz.,  about  four  hundred  thousand  net  re- 
venue to  the  government,  and  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand in  the  shape  of  annual  savings  made  by  the  bail- 
lies  and  other  officers  of  government,  all  Bernese 
men;  the  rest,  say  about  nine  hundred  thousand 
livers,  was  spent  in  the  country.  Some  party  writers 
carry  their  estimation  of  the  net  revenue  of  the 
Pays-de-Vaud  much  higher. 

The  enemies  of  the  Bernese  government  give,  as 
a  proof  of  its  inherent  defects,  the  superior  industry, 
wealth,  and  mental  cultivation,  of  the  people  of  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  although  evidently  a  part  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud, 
detached  by  accidental  circumstances,  and  placed  under 
the  dominion  of  a  foreign  prince  (the  King  of  Prussia), 
who,  without  doing  much  for  his  diminutive  and  far* 
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distant  principality,  had  not  at  least  prevented  the 
inhabitants  from  doing  for  themselves,  or  checked 
the  natural  tendency,  to  improvement.  They  pro- 
duce Geneva  as  a  still  stronger  instance  of  superi- 
ority in  a  people  of  similar  origin,  and  living  almost 
under  the  same  roof.  We  imagine  the  friends  of 
Berne  must  plead  guilty  here,  and  admit  there 
was  really  something  of  a  torpid  nature  in  the  Ber- 
nese institutions  ;  a  certain  want  of  proper  excite- 
ments. Their  subjects  were,  in  truth,  so  well  off, 
and  felt  so  comfortable,  that  they  were  apt  to  go  to 
sleep. 

We  have  heard  well-informed  Bernese  ascribe  the 
most  salutary  influence  to  the  sudden  admission  of 
about  eighty  new  members  into  the  sovereign  coun- 
cil every  eight  or  ten  years.  These  new  members 
were  generally  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  eager 
to  signalize  themselves  by  the  correction  of  abuses, 
which  their  long  exclusion  from  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment* had  accustomed  them  to  investigate 
with  no  partial  eye.  Many  improvements  in  the 
laws  and  administration  took  their  date,  it  is  said, 
from  these  elections,  which  kept  up  a  due  de- 
gree of  zeal  and  emulation  among  the  counsellors  of 
state. 

The  gradual  recruiting  of  a  few  new  members 

•  The  age- required  is  twenty-nine  yean,  and  the  opportunities 
for  election  occur,  as  we  have  seen,  only  once  in  eight  or  ten 
yean. 

Vol.  II.  *  E 
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every  year  would  not  have  answered  the  same  ftig* 
pose;  their  activity  being  lost  in  the  impracticable 
mass  of  the  old  ones.  In  a  homogeneous  aristocracy 
like  this,  or  in  a  government  like  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  a  considerable  mixture  of  aristocracy,  the 
means  of  popular  generation  are  very  valuable ;  the 
suddenness  and  strength  of  their  action  need  not  \& 
feared  in  the  latter  country,  where  the  government 
possesses  abundant  means  of  self-preservatiom,  and 
the  renewal  en  masse  of  the  national  councils  is  very 
proper  there:  at  Berne,  from  other  considerations, 
the  renewal  in  large  portions  at  one  time  is  quite 
sufficient.  Of  all  governments,  that  in  which  the 
sovereignty  resides  in  a  limited  number  of  individuals 
is  the  most  difficult  to  be  maintained :  their  power  i$ 
deficient  in  that  unity,  promptness,  aiid  energy  whicfy 
appertain  to  a  monarchy,  and,  has  none  of  the  weight 
and  popularity  of  democracies ;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  apt  to  excite  more  jealousy  than  either  of  thp  two 
other  forms  of  government  A  learned  Bernese  (W. 
Stapfer)  observes,  that  the  separation  between,  the 
reigning  caste  and  the  subject  caste,  is  fetal  to  both : 
the  one  is  sure  of  being  admitted  to  all  public  em- 
ployments, and  the  other  sure  of  being  excluded; 
and  the  result  is  paralyzing  equally  to  the  faculties 
of  all.  The  magistrates,  however,  conscious  of  the 
humiliation  they  inflict,  endeavour  not  to  increase  it 
by  any  invidious  display  of  magnificence  and  power, 
and  affect,  generally,  plainness  and  simplicity ;  they 
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try  to  ejfaor their  hereditary  prerogatives.  "L'eeprit 
tie  moderation,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  est  oe  qu'oa 
appele  rertu  dans  raristocratie."  When  placed  be- 
tween  the  king  and  the  people  in  a  mixed  monarchy, 
tiie  men  of  high  birth,  rank,  and  fortune,  ooJnpomng 
this  constitutional  aristocracy,  will  be  jealous  of  the 
splendour  of  the  crown,  and  inclined  to  oppose  the 
eseesstve  concentration  of  power.  Haying  rnneh  to 
lose  by  a  subversion  of  the  established  older  of 
society,  they  will  be  on  their  guard  against  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  multitude  to  subvert  it,  and 
thu*  held  the  scales  even  between  extremes,  A 
happy  concurrence  of  circumstances  produced  this 
rare  Q©»bination  in  England ;  imperfect  at  first ;  dark 
and  rude  as  the  age  in  which  it  originated.  In  Swfc- 
zeriaadr  a  sort  of  patriarchal  government  was  the  re* 
salt  of  other  circumstances.  Patriarchs  fike  to  be 
obeyed  by  their  children ;  butt  they  take  good  care  of 
tha»,  and  no  one  can  say  that  those  of  Berne,  for 
instancy  are  not  admirably  well  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  These  are  solid  benefits,  not  to  be  slightly 
abandoned  fej  the  sake,  of  aa  experiment ;  yet  some 
awdifrmiiora  were  undoubtedly  caHed  fas,  seme  eon<~ 
eafiKibna  had  become  necessary  for  the  aspiring  spirit 
ef  mpdera  tbnesL 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  mass  of  written  docu- 
ments, by  which  the  early  history  of  the  French  or 
Romand  part  of  Switzerland  is  elucidated  or  obscured* 
may  perhaps  be  one  hundred  times  greater  than  that 
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found  in  the  German  part  of  the  country:  which 
seems  to  indicate  an  earlier  state  of  civilization,  or  a 
difference  of  manners,  and  perhaps  both ;  justice  in 
(he  Ramand  country  being  administered  principally 
on  written  documents,  in  the  German  part  principally 
on  oral  evidence.  / 

.  This  difference  is  still  observable  in  modern  times 
between  southern  and  northern  nations  of  the  Roman 
and  Teutonic  origin ;  it  pervades  the  counting-house 
and  the  cabinet,  affairs  of  state,  law,  and  commerce  *- 
.  We  have  seen  what  the  respective  constitutions  of 
the  Swiss  republics  were,  loosely  connected  by.  a 
federal  compact,  (the  Eidgenossenchaft,  or  sworn  as- 
sociation,) which  had  for  its  object,  originally  the 
mutual  protection  of  their  municipal  franchises  only, 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Dukes  of  Austria; 
for  they  did  not  aim  at  absolute  independence  at 
first  In  process  of  time,  it  became  a  permanent 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive ;  and  the  diet,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  all  the  cantons,  met  annually 
to  concert  joint  measures,  without  interfering  with 
the  internal  concerns  of  the  cantons,  except  in  cases 
of  popular  insurrection,  or  of  disputes  between  some 
of  the  cantons,  of  which  the  diet  were  constituted 
judges,  and  their  decision  carried  into  effect  by  the 

*  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  letter-book  of  a  French  merchant 
is  filled  in  one  quarter  of  the  time  that  an  English  merchantj*quires, 
although  the  comparative  extent  of  their  transactions  should  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio. 
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confederates.  The  cantons  were  precluded  from  con- 
tracting individually  any  foreign  alliance,  without  the 
consent  of  the  diet ;  but  retained  their  liberty  entire, 
in  any  thing  which  did  not  directly  concern  the  safety 
of  the  confederation.  They  might  even  forbid  im- 
portation or  exportation  to  and  from  one  another ;  but 
could  not  refuse  free  passage  through  their  respective 
territories,  nor  give  shelter  and  protection  to  con- 
demned criminals. 

The  Reformation  occasioned  many  violations  of 
the  federal  compact,  and  impaired  materially  the 
union  of  the  cantons. 

At  last,  the  diet  met  only  for  the  transaction  of 
business  relating  to  the  administration  of  subject* 
provinces  (bailliewicks),  held  jointly  for  the  settlement 
of  accounts  between  the  cantons.  The  diet  never 
ventured  on  any  undertaking  of  public  utility,  amelio- 
ration, or  reform,  during  more  than  three  hundred 
years;  there  is  not  a  useful  law  or  a  great  public 
work  which  can  be  ascribed  to  them.  The  general 
confederation  was  always  loose  and  incomplete,  even 
for  its  essential  object,  mutual  defence  and  foreign  ref- 
lations. The  Helvetic  body  was  the  very  reverse  of 
(Hie  and  indivisible ;  and  the  Swiss  themselves,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  very  small  country,  were  always  as 
much  strangers  to  one  another  as  those  of  a  great  em- 
pire might  have  been. 
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French  Revolution— M.  de  la  Harpe,  Preceptor  of  Alemandec— lava*ie«  of 
Switzerland — Systematic  Plunder— Taking  of  Geneva. 

Such  was  Switzerland  when  the  French  revolution 
burst  out,  and  none  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
people  forming  its  population,  either  subjects  or  sove- 
reigns, appeared  disposed  to  imitate  their  neighbours. 
Swiss  liberty  was  at  first  a  theme  of  high  pf  aise  and 
admiration  among  the  French  republicans  themselves, 
by  whom,  however,  little  more  wad  known  of  Swit- 
zerland than  the  story  of  William  Tell,    this  favour- 
able disposition  did  not  last.    As  early  as  the  year 
1790,  the  Swiss  troops  in  France  (eleven  regiments), 
remaining  uninfected  by  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
which  pervaded  the  army  at  that  time,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  and  dislike.    Some  Swiss  soldiers,  of 
the  regiment  of  Ch&teau~vieui,  sent  to  the  galleys  by 
a  sentence  of  their  own  countrymen  for  having  been 
guilty  of  seditious  practices,  and  having  plundered  the 
military  chest,  were  liberated  by  the  new  authorities, 
admitted  at  the  bar  of ^  the  national  assembly,  and 
there  received  the  honours  of  the  sitting  as  iOttstrfous 
victims  of  tyranny.    The  Swiss  regiment  of  Ertiett 
was  disarmed  at  Aix,  insulted  and  plundered ;  and 
at  last  came  the  too  well  known  catastrophe  of  the 
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10lh  bf  August,  1792.  Tte  Swiss,  on  guard  at  the 
Tuilleriies,  assailed  fetnd  overpowered  by  a  frantic 
multitude*  were  savagely  put  to  death ;  upwards  of 
«even  hundred  dead  bodies  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
stripped  naked,  lay  exposed  about  the  gardens  and  in 
the  streets*  abandoned  for  two  successive  days  to  the 
derision  and  insults  of  the  populace !  Some  more  of 
the  soldiers  thrown  into  prison  were  soon  after  in- 
volved hi  the  massacte  of  September.  A  small  num- 
ber escaped  to  their  own  country,  where  a  multitude 
of  families  mourned  the  loss  of  near  relatives  ;  and  all 
the  other  Swiss  regiments  in  France  returned  hom6 
without  their  pay.  tn  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cfen- 
tury  the  whole  nation  would  have  risen  in  arms  for 
half  these  provocations;  but  times  were  greatly 
changed,  and  a  declaration  of  neutrality  Was  all  th£ 
enemies  of  France  could  obtain  of  Switzerland. 

The  Pays-de-Vaud  was  from  its  language,  proxi- 
mity to  France,  and  state  of  subjection  to  Berne,  4 
fair  field  for  the  zeal  of  revolutionary  missionaries. 
The  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  had  been 
celebrated  theTe  two  successive  years  by  a  number  of 
patriots*  This  was  noticed  at  Berne,  and  resented  a* 
an  act  of  incipient  rebellion*  not  with  sufficient  severity 
to  intimidate,  but  With  quite  enough  to  increase,  thg 
growing  disaffection.  Meantime  a  French  atiny  occu- 
pied the  bishopric  of  Basle,  conveniently  situated  fofr 
their*  militaty  operations  against  Austria ;  and  another 
army  invading  Savoy,  threatened  Geneva.    General 
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Montesquieu  lost  the  command  of  it,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  and  saved  his  life  only  by  a  timely  flight,  for 
having  presumed  to  spare  the  little  republic ;  but  an 
agent  of  the  revolutionary  government,  called  Soulavec, 
sent  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  did  the  work  the  general 
had  declined ;  a  multitude  of  citizens  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and,  in  imitation  of  France,  tribunals  of  terror 
were  organized.  After  the  death  of  Robespierre,  the 
Genevese  breathed  again ;  their  envoy  had  a  public 
audience,  and  at  one  of  the  theatrical  exhibitions  in  the 
convention  their  flag  was  placfed  by  the  side  of  that  of 
the  United  States. 

In  Switzerland  the  new  principles  were  making  a 
flow  but  sensible  progress,  and  some  reluctant  conces- 
sions made  by  the  different  governments  far  from  stop- 
ping it,  served  only  to  show  the  weakness  of  those 
who  granted  them.  The  abandonment  of  feudal  rights, 
and  emancipation  of  subjects,  together  with  a  more 
liberal  admission  of  citizens  to  the  magistracy,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  stopped  the  growing  ferment, 
depriving  the  rulers  of  France  of  all  pretence  for  their 
meditated  invasion,  or  at  all  events  rendering  its  sue* 
cess  much  more  doubtful ;  but,  instead  of  adopting 
bold  and  generous  measures,  the  Swiss  oligarchs  of 
the  democratic  cantons,  as  well  as  the  others,  disputed 
with  their  subjects,  temporized  with  France,  and  did 
nothing  effectual  to  dispel  the  rising  storm. 

The  government  of  Berne  sent  two  deputies  to  Paris, 
who  neglected  to  make  use,  in  their  negotiation  with 
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the  director* ,  of  the  only  argument  to  which  they  would 
listen,  and  rejected  the  advances  of  one  of.  their  coun- 
trymen, then  an  exile  in  Paris,  who  proved  afterwards 
a  very  dangerous  enemy*. 

*  The  history  of  a  private  individual,  Frederic  Cesar  la  Harpe, 
who  was  preceptor  of  Alexander,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  revolution  in  Switzerland  at  the  period  now  under  consideration, 
will  probably  be  deemed  sufficiently  interesting  to  find  room  in  a 
note. 

This  gentleman,  born  in  1754,  at  Rolle,  a  small  town  of  the  Pays- 
de-Vaud,  of  a  respectable  family,  received  his  first  education  from  a 
well-informed  father,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  great  success  at 
the  seminary  of  Heldenstein  in  the  Orisons,  and,  subsequently,  at  Ge- 
neva. He  early  evinced  an  enthusiastic  but  rash  disposition,  a  feel* 
ing  and  acute  mind ;  brought  up  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  bateti 
its  forms.  Unfitted  as  he  seemed  to  be  for  such  a  career,  his  ad- 
vancement in  it  had,  nevertheless,  been  satisfactory,  and  he  had 
reached  the  highest  rank  to  which  he  could  pretend,  that  of  avocat  & 
kt  chambre  supreme  des  appellations  Romandes  ;  for  there  was  between 
a  gentleman  subject  to  Berne  and  the  meanest  tradesman,  who  was  a 
burgher  of  the  sovereign  city,  an  immense  distance,  which  the  follow* 
ing  apparently  slight  incident  made  him  feel  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
disgust  him  for  ever  with  his  situation,  aod  what  he  deemed  the  chef 
lieu  de  la  tyrannic  With  his  usual  warmth  he  had  undertaken  a 
cause  offensive  to  the  tribunal,  and  received  from  one  of  the  judges, 
with  whom  he  was  otherwise  in  habits  of  friendship,  a  rebuke  which 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart.  "  Que  signifient  ces  innovations  et  ces 
desordres  ?  nous  ne  voulons  point  de  cet  esprit  Genevois  dans  notre 
Pays-de-Vaud.  Savez  vous  bien  que  vous  n'&es  que  nos  sujetsl" 
The  young  lawyer  indignantly  rejecting  the  qualification  of  "sub- 
jects," an  explanation  ensued,  in  which  the  magistrate,  who  loved 
him  personally,  tried  to  soothe  the  irritation  he  had  excited,  but  La 
Harpe  abandoned  his  profession  and  his  country.  He  was  at  Rome, 
travelling  with  a  Russian  nobleman,  when  he  received,  through  the 
Baron  de  Grimm,  an  invitation  to  St.  Petersburgh,  repaired  in  1782 
to  that  capital  of  the  north,  and  was  at  first  attached  to  the  governor 
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Buonaparte's   triumphant  campaign  ill  Italy,  in 
1797,  ended  by  *  peace  dictated  to  Austria  at  Oampo 

of  the  young  princes  as  secretary,  although  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
which  he  had  held  at  home.  In  these  circumstances  a  plan  of  edu- 
cation for  the  young  princes,  drawn  up  by  him,  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  mother  of  their  father,  she  de- 
sired to  see  Colonel  La  Harpe,  and  ultimately  intrusted  to  him  the 
execution  of  his  own  plan*  As  preceptor,  he  conducted  himself, 
during  twelve  years,  with  great  seal  and  independence ;  severe,  and 
yet  beloved  by  his  pupils,  by  him  at  least  who  at  present  occupies  the 
throne.  Among  other  anecdotes  of  this  illustrious  education,  it  is 
reported  that  the  inexorable  governor  gave  more  than  once  what  is 
vulgarly  called  &  told  pig  to  his  imperial  pupils,  to  overcome  their 
unwillingness  to  rise  early  %  and  that  Catherine,  to  whoih  complaints 
were  made  on  the  subject,  only  laughed  at  the  rigorous  expedient- 
"  Oh  that  I  may  become  an  emperor!"  said  once  the  exasperated 
«m  of  Paul  to  La  Harpe ;  "  1  will  march  an  army  into  Switzerland 
to  teaeh  your  republicans  better  manners/'  **  You  have  heard  of 
the  ossuary  bf  Morat,"  was  the  reply;  "the  expedition  of  your  im- 
perial highness  will  only  serve  to  replenish  the  wasted  stores  of  that 
glorious  repository  with  Muscovite  instead  of  Burgundian  relics.* 
But  La  Harpe's  warmth  of  heart  more  than  made  up  for  his  severity, 
and  he  communicated  to  his  pupils  his  enthusiasm  for  science,  and 
above  all  for  civil  liberty ;  they  read  together,  with  delight,  Plutarch 
and  Tacitus;  English  history,  Locke,  Algernon  Sidney,  Gibbon; 
Afably,  Rousseau,  Duclos,  Sfc.  The  jealousy  his  successes  at  the 
Russian  court  excited  was  gradually  dissipated  by  his  entire  disin- 
terestedness* which  aimed  at  no  personal  favours  or  advancement ; 
but  neither  distance  nor  change  of  circumstances  had  effaced  from 
his  memory  either  the  Utopian  dreatns  or  heartfelt  resentments  of  his 
youth.  As  sootl  as  the  French  revolution  was  announced,  he  saw  In 
it  the  means  of  emancipation  for  the  Pays-de-Vaud,  and  published 
many  essays*  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  first  revolutionary 
symptoms  in  that  country,  particularly  those  of  July,  1791. 

The  government  of  Berne  complained  to  a  lltissiah  minister,  then 
at  Cobletitz,  of  the  countenance  given  by  hid  sovereign  to  an  incendiary ; 
the  latter,  called  to  account  by  Catherine,  took  upon  himself  to  pro- 
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Formic.  Tlie  transient  repose  irfaich  it  gavetoBuropfc 
waa  fetal  to   Switzerland;   htr   neutrality,    which 

pose,  on  the  part  of  his  oppressed  fellow-citizens,  a  reference  to  her 
philosophical  majesty  herself ;  soliciting,  as  the  highest  favour,  that 
she  would  condescend  to  be  umpire  between  them  ftftid  Berne.  Cathe- 
rine thought  the  clients  of  such  an  advocate  could  not  be  m  the  wrong, 
and  the  Swiss  patriot  was  only  desired  to  write  no  more. 

The  enemies  of  M.  La  Harpe  in  Russia  obliged  him  at  last  to  give 
in  his  resignation  in  1793.  The  empress  desired  to  see  him  once  more, 
and  he  found  her  convinced  that  the  French  revolution  had  consumed 
itself,  and  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  coalition ;  but  in  a  con- 
versation which  lasted  two  hours  he  placed  the  question  in  a  new  and 
wholly  different  point  of  view.  Some  days  after  this,  the  Russian 
army  in  Poland,  which  was  to  have  joined  that  of  the  allies,  having 
received  counter  orders,  the  coincidence  between  this  change  of 
measures,  and  the  conversation,  was  remarked,  and  did  not  diminish 
the  ill-will  borne  to  him.  M.  La  Harpe  left  the  court  of  St,  Peters- 
burgh  very  little  richer  than  when  he  came  to  it,  and  returned  to 
Geneva,  his  own  country  being  interdicted  to  him.  He  applied  froift 
Geneva  for  leave  to  visit  his  father,  then  very  old,  and  on  his  death* 
bed  at  Nion,  offering  to  perform  the  journey,  under  a  guard,  at  his  own 
expense.  The  hard  and  injudicious  denial  of  this  request  confirmed  the 
hatred  of  a  dangerous  enemy,  who  might  have  been  conciliated.  From 
this  time  to  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  he  never  ceased  to  excite  die 
subjects  of  Berne  by  his  writings,  in  which  the  grievances  were  outrage* 
ously  exaggerated,  and  to  suggest  specious  pretences  for  France  to  med* 
die  with  the  internal  concerns  of  Switzerland,  careless  of  involving  his 

•  country  with  a  power  in  whose  views  no  confidence  could  be  placed. 
When  the  consequence  of  the  invasion  became  manifest)  he  bitterly 
lamented  it,  and  is  known  to  have  Carried  his  opposition  to  the  op* 

-  pressive  measures  of  the  French  generals  and  commissaries  to  such 
a  length,  as  to  urge  to  the  Helvetic  directory,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  the  necessity  of  an  address  to  the  nation,  and  a  profit 
matkm  authorising  individuals  to  repel  oppression,  and  oppose  f&tct 
to  force  at  all  risks.  We  are  inclined  to  adroit,  on  the  testimony  of 
persons  well  acquainted  with  M»  La  Harpe,  and  at  variance  with 
him  on  many  points,  that  his  motives  were  always  pure,  and  that  he 
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covered  forty  leagues  of  frontiers,  without  the  expense 
of  fortresses  and  garrisons,  might  suit  the  policy  of* 
other  times  ;  but  a  system  of  defence  was  foreign  to 
the  plans  of  revolutionary  France,  and  her  rulers 
wanted  to  make  Switzerland  subservient  to  their 
future  inroads  across  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  and 
over  the  Alps  into  Italy.    The  French  minister  in 

was  not  actuated  by  private  revenge  or  personal  ambition  ;  but  really 
believed  in  the  practicability  of  certain  Utopian  schemes,  founded 
on  the  models  of  antiquity.  Baffled  on  all  sides,  he  retired  to  a 
private  station  in  his  native  town,  declaring  that  three  centuries  of 
servitude  had  unfitted  his  countrymen  for  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
Paul  1.  had  withdrawn  the  small  pension  allowed  him  by  Catherine, 
after  twelve  years  of  unrewarded  services.  It  is  now  restored,  but, 
as  is  believed,  without  any  addition. 

When  an  excessive  abuse  of  power  roused  at  last  the  vanquished 
nations  of  Europe,  and  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  victors,  M. 
La  Harpe  was  seen  in  the  camp  of  his  imperial  pupil,  enjoying  his 
intimacy  without  ostentation  or  personal  views,  and  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  him  in  the  principles  of  liberality  upon  which 
he  acted  when  the  fortune  of  war,  or  rather  the  hand  of  Providence, 
made  him  the  arbiter  of  nations.  There  seems  to  be  such  an  im- 
measurable distance  between  an  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  and  a 
disciple  of  equality,  that  the  apparent  union  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
interesting ;  it  might  warrant,  besides,  hopes  of  high  benefit  to  man- 
kind if  a  self-controlled  absolute  power,  like  perpetual  motion  in  me* 
ghanics,  were  a  thing  possible  in  itself,  and  at  all  worth  trying. ' 
Frederic  and  Napoleon  would  have  been  patriots— no!  not  patriots, 
but  jacobins — if  they  had  not  been  absolute  monarchs :  seated  on  a 
constitutional  throne,  they  would  have  been  •  able  rulers.  The 
character  of  men  is  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed.  The  pupil  of  the  Swiss  philosopher  once 
said  of  himself  to  Madame  de  Stael,  that  he  was  un  heurtvx  accident ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  accidents  to  last,  and  tyranny  is  forced 
on  an  absolute  prince,  as  the  use  of  bolts  and  bars  on  the  keeper  of 
a  gaol. 
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Switzerland  (M.  Barthelemy)  contributed,  without  in- 
tending  it,  to  the  ruin  of  that  country,  by  the  confi- 
dence and  security  which  his  personal  character  in- 
spired :  he  is  known  to  have  opposed,  as  long  as  he 
could  do  it,  the  meditated  invasion ;  and  although 
Carnot  was  sensible  of  the  facilities  the  occupation  of 
Switzerland  might  offer  for  penetrating  into  Austria, 
he  was  ashamed  of  advising  it.  The  directory,  how- 
ever, was  superior  to  such  scruples :  their  expedition 
to  Egypt,  then  in  contemplation,  made  ready  money 
convenient,  and  the  treasure  of  Berne  was  supposed 
to  be  immense:  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  the 
possession  of  this  treasure  was  one  of  the  motives, 
and  the  most  immediate  cause,  of  attack.  A  gentle- 
man of  patrician  rank  at  Berne,  M.  de  Bonstetten, 
had  heard  his  father,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  re- 
public, say,  that,  from  the  appearance  of  the  coffers, 
the  sum  of  money  in  them  might  be  estimated  at  ten 
millions  of  livres ;  this  estimation  has  been  found' 
since  greatly  under  the  truth,  but  public  report  had 
gone  even  beyond  it.  This  gentleman,  being  at  Mi- 
lan in  1797,  was  interrogated  by  General  Buonaparte 
respecting  the  amount  of  the  treasure  of  Berne,  and 
there  was  something  less  direct  in  the  questions 
addressed  to  him  than  was  usual  with  that  bold  and 
pertinacious  inquirer;  a  circumstance  which  struck 
him  forcibly  at  the  time,  and  which  he  had  good  rea- 
son afterwards  to  remember.  Unwilling  to  excite 
unhallowed  desires  in  the  conqueror's  breast,  or  to 
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appear  m  if  h*  feigned  igiwwnifc  be  answered  aknpiy 
by  relating  the  feet  aboie  stated  (hift  father's  uulam 
tian  at  tea  millions),  ip  older  to  avoid  saying  whefr  to 
though^  himself. 

The  former  ambassador  of  Franoe  had  bee*  re- 
called,  and  a  ne w  one,  better  suited  to  tha  purposes 
of  the  Directory „  sent  in  hie  places  Meagaud.  a  retetiefi 
of  Reubel,  who  signalised  hie  arrival  by  wwto  ia* 
aulta  to  the  established  governed**  and  seer^t  ior 
triguea  with  leading  demagogues*  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  inflame  tile  Fays-de-Yaud  in  partieufe? :  ite 
peasantry  could  with  great  difficulty  be,  persuaded 
that  Mtnimr*  de  Bemt  were  tyrants ;  but  the  task 
was  much  easier  with  the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  of 
society,  whose,  feeling*  were  often  buowghit  into  coUir 
skm  with  the  privileges  and  the  pride  of  these  safe- 
reigns.  Hie  French  Directory,  by  a  deeyee  of  titer 
&th  December,  H97,  cfedared  all  gpod  psfcriete 
claiming  their  natural  lights  against  the*  goveramento 
of  Berne  and  Fribourg  to  be  under  the  special  pro> 
teetion  of  the  great  republic ;  and  several  towns  wei* 
kxritod  to  plant  the  tree  eS liberty.  Berne  new-saw 
the  danger,  hut  was  divided  as  to  tita  means  <tf  averts 
mg  it:  a  party  in  her  councils  were  disposed  to  h& 
Mere,  notwithstanding  the  reoent  fate  of  Veniee  and 
of  Gtaneara,  that  concessions  might  conciliate  Franoe ; 
another  party  maintained,  that,  if  cGraessiora  were:  to 
be  made,  it  should  be  to  their  subjects*  end  not  to 
the  enemy ;  a  third  was  for  resistance  at  any  hanard* 
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and  could  not  believe  ttie  heroic  tinpe  of  Swte&daMA 
wholly  gone  by,  and  the  spirit  of  their  forefathers 
passed  into  the  raqks  of  the  enemy. 

The  paeasure  of  the  renewal  of  the.  solemn  path 
of  the  confederation,  it  was  conceived,  might  be 
the  means  of  restoring  some  sort  of  union  and  public) 
spirit,  and  a  general  diet  was  called  together  at  Artau 
early  in  1798  for  that  express  purpose;  a  poor  de- 
pendence and  vain  ceremony :  the  very  presence  of 
the  minister,  Mengaud  tolerated  at  the  diet*  waft 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  French  armies  might  pe- 
netrate the  country  with  safety.  Demonstrations  of 
firmness  one  day,  and  of  non-resistance  the  next,  to 
the  dictates  of  revolutionary  France,  of  amity  or  of 
hatred  to  its  rulers,  according  as  one  party  or  die 
other  gained  the  ascendency*  made  the  approaching 
dissolution,  of  the  government  too  manifest.  The  rank 
titude  of  French  emigrants,  who,  by  their  short-sighted 
aa£  partial  views  of  the  state  of  things  in  their  own 
country,  had  so  much  contributed  to  mislead  the  n^emb 
bers  of  the  Swiss  aristocracies,  were  the  first  victims 
of  the  errors  they  had  occasioned ;  protected  often 
Mfith  imprudent  publicity,  they  were  at  other  times 
cruelly  repulsed.  The  want  of  an  accredited  minister 
at  Paris,  left  the  Swiss  in  ignorance  of  the  true  state 
<?f  things  there,  while  the,  French,  on  the  contrary; 
received  accurate  information  of  all  their  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  patriots  of  Bask,  Zurich,  Schafc 
hausen,  Soleure,    and  Fribourg  proclaimed  liberty 
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and  equality  with  more  or  less  success  ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  give  way.  This  ex- 
ample was,  of  course,  followed  in  the  subject  districts : 
they  all  obtained  from  their  respective  sovereigns  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  independence.  Amidst 
this  general  subversion  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  and  bold  substitution  of  natural  for  political 
rights,  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the  people  of  Gaster, 
subjects  of  Schwytz  and  Glaris,  insisted  on  reimburs- 
ing these  cantons  for  the  money  they  had  paid  for  the 
purchase  of  their  country  three  centuries  before ;  and 
the  subjects  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  offered  him  like- 
wise an  equitable  compensation. 

The  democratic  cantons  being  apparently  safe  from 
the  revolutionary  torrent,  particularly  after  they  had 
given  a  ready  acquiescence  to  the  emancipation  of 
their  subject  districts,  showed  no  great  zeal  incoming 
to  the  assistance  of  the  other  cantons,  whose  religion, 
no  less  than  their  political  institutions,  wealth,  and 
comparative  luxury,  had  long  been  objects  of  secret 
jealousy  and  dislike. 

A  Swiss  demagogue  at  Paris  (Ochs  of  Basle) 
assisted  Reubel  and  Merlin  in  framing  a  new  consti- 
tution for  Switzerland,  a  close  imitation  of  the  one 
which  was  supposed  to  make  the  glory  and  the  hap- 
piness of  France.  The  sketch  was  sent  to  Menguad, 
and  profusely  distributed  by  him  in  the  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  languages,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps. 
The  general  assembly  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud  adopted  it 
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at  oeoe.  General  Brune  hart  taken  the  command  of 
the  French  forces  in  the  Payshde-Vaud,  the  179e< 
population  of  which  was  yet  very  far  from  **** 
unanimous,  several  districts  in  the  Jura,  and  particu- 
larly St.  Croix,  having  shown  a  decided  aversion  to 
the  new  principles ;  and  the  forced  loan  of  seven' 
hundred  thousand  Bvres  imposed  as  a  preliminary  of 
fraternization  upon  a  people  hitherto  unaccustomed  to 
taxation,  with  the  requisition  of  fifteen  thousand  daily 
rations  and  clothing  for  the  whole  division,  coded  the 
seal  of  many  patriots.  Another  division  of  the 
French  aimy  penetrated  by  the  Eiguel  and  Mun- 
stenthal. 

The  Bernese  government  had  succeeded  in  repress- 
ing an  insurrection  organized  by  Menguad  at  Arrau ; 
but  its  measures  of  defence,  distracted  by  a  double 
attack,  internal  as  well  as  external,  were  necessarily 
unequal  to  the  emergency.  Towards  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary they  called  a  deputation  from  all  the  towns  and  com- 
munes to  revise  the  constitution ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1798,  they  decreed  that  a  popular  representa- 
tion was  to  be  henceforth  the  base  of  the  government, 
a&d  that  all  the  citizens  were  eligible  to  places  under 
that  government :  but  a  peaceful  adjustment  was  not 
what  the  Preach  minister  wanted— anarchy  and  confu- 
sion suited  the  plan  of  invasion  better ;  therefore  he 
wrote  as  fcHows,  "  La  majesty  de  la  Republique 
Ftemgaise  ne  se  laissera  point  avilix  par  des  tergi  versa- 
tions,  4*c.  le  Directoire  demands  utie  d&nission  abso- 
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lue  de  la  magistrature  enti&re,  et  du  ccaseil  de  guerre, 
et  la  creation  immediate  d'un  gouvernement  d&ao* 
cratique,**  fyc.  And  in  a  second  official  note  he  used 
the  following  expressions :  "  Une  poignle  de  magis- 
trats  avides,  sans  &mes  et  sans  honneur,  vendus  aux 
ennemis  de  la  France."  "  J'affirme  qu'il  est  faux  que 
la  R^publique  Fran?aise  veuille  se  mfeler  des  affaires 
fie  la  Suisse."  And  in  the  same  breath  he  declared 
war,  if  the  revolution  was  not  made  "  vobntairement 
et  promptement !"  General  Brune  wrote  in.the  same 
language,  and  added,  "  Je  marcherai  contre  Borne. 
jusqu'&  ce  qu'on  y  ait  accept^  la  nouvelle  constitution 
Helvetique :"  which  constitution  had  been  made  at 
Paris,  without  even  the  form  of  consulting  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended. 

.  The  excess  of  insolence  and  injustice  of  these  pro- 
ceedings excited  the  highest  resentment  among  all 
classes  of  people.  General  Brune  was  sensible  he 
had  gone  too  far,  and  endeavoured  to  calm  the  irrijtar 
tion  by  amicable  conferences  between  commissaries* 
sent  to  Payerne.  Meanwhile  the  minister,  Mengaud, 
continued  his  secret  negotiations  with  the  disaffected* 
and  General  Schauenburg  approached  with  the  $itgy 
of  the  Rhine.  Berne  had  twenty  thousand  militia 
under  the  orders  of  General  d'Erlach,  a  body  of  two 
thousand  volunteers  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud*  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dragoons,  their  sole  cavalry.  Thosq 
of  the  other  cantons,  who  had  not  already  submitted  to 
the  constitution  imposed  by  France,  sent  five  tfyousandt 
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men  to  assist  Berne,  but  with  instructions  to  act  only 
defensively :  in  short,  Berne  could  only  depend  on  its 
own  diminutive  army  against  the  united  forces  of  the 
enemy,  amounting  to  about  forty -five  thousand  mien ; 
yet  the  French  minister,  not  satisfied  with  this  dispro* 
portion,  continued  his  disorganizing  practices.  At  his 
suggestion  Basle  offered  its  mediation ;  about  the  ac- 
ceptance of  which  a  difference  of  opinion  took  place, 
as  might  be  expected,  still  further  distracting  the  mea^ 
sures  of  defence,  while  Brune  and  Schauenburg  were 
approaching  by  two  different  roads.  A  small  majority 
of  the  council  voted  their  own  abdication,  as  a  preli- 
minary to  a  new  constitution,  and  this  was  signified  to 
Brune ;  but  he  had  another  object  in  view,  and  re- 
quired, besides,  that  the  army  should  be  immediately 
disbanded,  and  Berne  surrendered  at  discretion. 

The  party,  who  called  themselves  patriots,  seemed 
to  think  that  the  presence  of  a  republican  army  within 
their  walls,  would  prove  highly  conducive  to  a  liberal 
Constitution,  and  many  of  the  timid  found  this  species 
of  patriotism  very  convenient.  Brune's  constitution 
was  accepted  one  day — resistance,  at  any  risk,  voted 
the  next:  the  commander-in-chief,  d'Erlach,  carried 
generally,  about  him,  contrary  orders,  which  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  his 
knowing  which  was  the  last.  Hand-bills,  distributed 
by  unknown  hands  among  the  troops,  threw  out  dark 
flints  against  their  officers  as  being  sold  to  the  enemy  ; 
and  the  Unaccountable  changes  of  measures  and  delays 
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in  coming  to  action  gave  weight  to  such  accusations. 
Many  of  the  men  went  home  in  disgust,  particularly 
when  they  heard  of  the  destruction  of  villages  and 
scattered  dwellings,  which  made  them  uneasy  about 
their  families.  D'Erlach,  with  eighty  of  his  officers, 
most  of  them  members  of  the  sovereign  council,  came 
the  25th  of  February  in  a  body  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  lay  down  their  commissions  unless  they 
were  allowed  to  lead  the  troops  to  the  enemy. 
The  latter  was  granted  by  acclamation ;  but  General 
Brune,  informed  by  his  adherents  of  what  had  taken 
place,  immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  notify  the 
receipt  of  new  powers  to  negotiate ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion, strengthened  by  the  absence  of  the  military 
members,  again  suspended  the  order  for  acting  ofl&i~ 
sively.  Brune  and  Schauenburg,  having  effected 
(heir  junction,  put  an  end  to  the  perplexity  by  attack- 
ing an  avant  posh  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  March 
between  Buren  and  Soleure.  Seven  hundred  tod 
fifty  militia,  surprised  by  eight  thousand  men,  did  not 
abandon  the  ground  till  they  had  lost  their  commands 
and  four  hundred  men.  Soleure  and  Fribourg  were 
attacked  and  carried  at  die  same  time,  and  the  country 
laid  waste.  The  Swiss  militia,  furious  at  being  kept 
inactive  spectators  of  these  ravages,  rose  against  their 
officers,  and  killed  the  colonels  Stetkr  and  Ryhi&#& 
D'Erlach  restored  some  degree  of  order,  and  concen- 
trated his  forces  at  the  tStes  de  pant  of  Neueneck  **nd 
©iGuemine  and  at  Laupen.     These  positions  were 
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forced  on  the  night  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Much ;  but 
the  Bernese,  led  by  Graffenried,  returned  at  day- 
break, and  drove  back  the  French  several  leagues,  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  two  thousand  men  and  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon :  they  themselves  left  eight  hundred 
dead  on  the  field.     A  movement  of  Schauenburg  to 
turn  the  Bernese  brought  them  back  from  the  pursuit: 
they  made  a  stand  at  Fraubrunnen  and  maintained  a 
sanguinary   engagement.     Another    corps    occupied 
that  part  of  the  road  to  Soleure  called  Grauboltz 
(dark  wood,)  and  kept  that  position  two  hours  and  a 
half,  mowed  down  by  the  flying  artillery  of  the  French, 
to  which  they  had  none  to  oppose,  nor  any  cavalry : 
dislodged  at  last,  they  formed  again  a  second  time — 
a  third,  and  eveti  a  fourth  time — almost  at  the  gates 
of  Berne.    This  was  the  last  eflfort  in  its  defence. 
The  town,  incapable  of  standing  a  siege,  surrendered 
on  a  sort  of  verbal  capitulation,  General  Brune  having 
passed  his  word  that  persons  and  property  should  be 
respected.     "  C'est  une  chose  admirable,"    wrote 
Schauenburg  in  his  official  report,  "  que  des  troupes 
qui  n'ont  pas  fait  la  guerre  depute  deux  si£cles  aient 
pu  soutenir  cinq  combats  successifs,  et  6tre  k  peine 
chass&s  d'un  poste  qu'elles  ne  tentasseftt  d'entre- 
neprdre  un  autre,  et  de  s?y  maintenir." 

The  leaders  of  the  two  parties  which  divided  Berne 
at  this  disastrous  period,  were  the  treasurer,  Frishing, 
the  eloquent  leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  the  avoy  et, 
Staiger,  at  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party,  a  Roman 
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senator  in  courage,  in  integrity,  and  in  prejudices  of 
caste,  with  a  peculiar  simplicity  of  manner  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind.  He  would  have  commanded  a  constant 
majority  in  the  sovereign  council,  but  for  the  absence 
of  so  many  members  of  his  party  on  military  duty. 
Frishing  advised  remaining  on  the  defensive  and 
negotiating — Staiger  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  ardour  of  the  troops,  and  attack  the  French  before 
they  had  effected  a  junction.  On  the  eve  of  the 
memorable  5th  of  March,  Staiger,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-two,  and  of  a  feeble  constitution,  re- 
paired to  the  line  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  glorious 
termination  to  his  long  and  honourable  career.  He 
was  seen  exposing  himself  to  the  hottest  fire  during 
the  whole  of  that  day,  encouraging  the  men  by  his 
voice  and  presence.  This  last  avoyer  of  Berne  sat  a 
long  while  upon  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  trees,  forming 
an  abattis  across  the  road  in  front  of  the  position, 
where  the  enemy  poured  volleys  of  grape-shot.  A 
tumbril,  which  blew  up  near  him,  threw  him  down, 
but  not  wounded,  and,  being  assisted  by  two  soldiers, 
he  kept  up  with  the  troops,  when  at  last  they  fell 
back. 

The  militia,  astonished  at  the  loss  of  Berne,  which 
they  thought  impossible  without  treachery,  vented 
their  rage  upon  those  they  supposed  had  betrayed 
them.  Two  adjutant-generals,  Crousaz  and  de  Gu- 
moens,  fell  under  their  hands  ;  but  the  most  atrocious 
of  the  excesses  which  marked  this  fatal  day,  was  the 
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murder  of  d'&lach  himself,  their  general~in  chief; 
he  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  Oberland,  a 
country  inaccessible  to  the  French  artillery  and  ca- 
valry, where  ample  resources  of  arms  and  money  had 
been  provided,  and  where  an  effectual  stand  might 
yet  be  made,  when  he  was  recognised  by  one  of  the 
retreating  parties,  and  killed,  with  circumstances  of 
savage  brutality.  His  aid-de-camp  fell  by  his  side, 
pierced  with  seventeen  bayonet  wounds. 

The  venerable  avoyer,  Staiger,  who  followed  the 
same  road,  had  fallen  asleep,  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
by  the  road-side,  wrapped  up  in  a  great  coat,  and 
was  not  noticed*.  "  We  had  been  shown  letters  of 
General  d'Erlach  to  the  French ,"  said  the  deluded 
wretches,  the  day  after  the  commission  of  their  crimes, 
M  in  which  he  engaged  to  betray  us  !" 

Except  a  few  watches  and  purses,  laid  under  contri- 
bution in  the  streets  on  the  first  entrance  of  the  troops, 
the  citizens  of  Berne  were  effectually  protected  from 
outrage,  and  a  good  discipline  maintained  in  the  town ; 
but  the  surrounding  country  was,  for  seme  days,  aban- 
doned to  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery,  and  miahy 
revolting  instances  of  brutality  and  violence  took  place* 
for  which  the  exasperated  inhabitants  retaliated  wheii 

*  When  the  bears,  usually  kept  in  the  fosses  of  Berne,  were  sent 
to  Paris  (the  same  probably  now  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,)  as  a 
trophy,  the  names  of  .Staiger  and  another  magistrate  were  inscribed 
on  the  cages,  thus  made  to  traverse  Switzerland  with  the  national  flag 
planted  over  the  waggons. 
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they  could.  It  was  observed,  with  surprise,  tfeftthe 
divisions  drawn  from  the  army  of  Italy  were  mast 
rarely  guilty  of  excesses  than  those  from  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  general  the  men  behaved  better  than 
the  officer*. 

The  treasures  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Sofaure, 
.and  Fribourg,  became  the  first  objects  of  attention,  and 
were  placed  under  sequestration.  A  public  function- 
ary, whose  significant  name,  (Commissary  Rapkud,) 
gave  him  a  reputation,  perhaps,  above  his  compara- 
tive merits,  was  appointed  to  administer  the  plunder 
of  Switzerland ;  but  other  commissaries,  Le  Cariier 
and  Roubiere,  preceded  him  in  the  office,  and  all  were 
xody  subordinate  agents.  Three  millions  of  French 
francs  were  sent  to  General  Buonaparte,  for  the  use  of 
what  was  called  the  army  of  England,  but  which  was 
in  fact  the  army  of  Egypt* ;  upwards  of  two  millions 
-served  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  towards  clothing  and  refitting  them ;  and  800,000 
French  francs  were  paid  to  the  general  for  secret  ser- 
vice*. These  were  the  only  sums  (about  si*  millions,) 
wbkh  appear  to  ha ve  been  accounted  for ;  yet  the  spe- 
cie actually  found  in  the  coffin  of  Berne,  or  in  the 
Oberland,  amounted,  as  we  have  ascertained  from  the 
best  authorities,  to  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  French 

*  The  specie  hoarded  in  the  coffers  of  Berne,  since  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  Italian  wars,  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Nile,  having  been  on  board  the  French  fleet,  destroyed  at  Aboukir, 
and  it  is  as  useful  in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other. 
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fiancs,  besides  eom  and  wine  in  tie  public  magazine*, 
and  40,000  stand  of  arms  in  the  arsenal.     Such  was 
the  rapacity  of  the  conquerors,  that  the  antique  armour 
and  weapons,  preserved  in  the  arsenal  as  historical 
curiosities,  were  broken  up,  and  sold  by  weight  as  old 
iron.    The  personal  contribution  of  two  millions,  paid 
by  the  patrician  families,  and  the  specie  found  in  the 
treasuries  of  Zurich,  Fribourg,  and  Soleure,  form  a 
large  sum,  exclusive  of  the  fifteen  millions  above-men- 
tioned.    Mallet  du  Pan  estimates  the  total  of  the 
plunder  of  Switzerland  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  French  francs— a  Bum,  m  doubt,  greatly 
exaggerated — and  names  a  number  of  persons  who 
shared  in  die  booty;  but,  animated  as  he  obviously 
is,  by  party  spirit,  his  evidence  cannot  be  implicitly 
admitted.    Even  the  property  of  French  citizens  was 
act  spared ;  a  sum  of  250,000  francs,  which  belonged 
to  the  French  company  of  the  saltworks  of  the  Jura, 
being  found  at  Zurich,  deposited  in  the  public  trear 
sury,  was  confiscated  with  the  national  property  by 
Rapinat,  without  the  possibility  of  redress.      The 
charge  d'affaires,  Mengaud,  another  relation  of  Relabel, 
had  the  letters  of  English  travellers  opened  at  the  post 
offices,  and  claimed  the  amount  of  credits  or  bills  of 
exchange  fi^ind  in  them.  The  effects  of  the  emigrated 
French,  who  had  died  in  Switzerland,  were  confiscated* 
The  very  medical  stores,  furnished  to  the  French  army, 
(under  General  Masseaa,)  by  merchants  of  Basle, 
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remained  unpaid  for,  and  the  debt  is  now  liquidated 
by  the  king's  government. 

The  enormous  contribution  of  sixteen  millions  had 
been  imposed,  not  on  the  cantons,  but  expressly  on 
the  members  of  the  last  aristocratic  governments  and 
their  families,  eleven  magistrates  of  Berne,  and  five 
of  Soleure,  being  sent  away  as  hostages  to  the  citadel 
of  Strasbourg,  200  miles  from  their  families,  several 
at  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  seventy.  Part  of 
this  contribution  was  discharged  by  bringing  in  their 
old  plate  ;  but  the  impossibility  of  levying  the  whole 
sum  on  a  few  families,  in  an  exhausted  country,  led  to 
a  compromise  (27th  April,  1798,)  between  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  aflairs,  and  the  delegates  of  Berne, 
(Messrs.  Luthard  and  Stapfer,)  by  which  the  contri- 
bution was  reduced  to  two  millions  of  francs.  Berne 
was  by  this  treaty  allowed  to  dispose,  for  its  own  use, 
of  the  large  sums  this  parsimonious  government  had, 
in  addition  to  the  hoard  in  specie  already  mentioned, 
invested  in  the  funds  of  England,  Denmark,  Austria, 
and  almost  every  sovereign  state  of  Germany.  Those 
in  Prance,  to  the  amount  of  2,936,168  francs,  were  of 
course  lost ;  those  in  England,  amounting  to  500,000/. 
sterling,  were,  fortutiately,  out  of  reach.  The  re- 
mainder, dispersed  in  Germany,  could  not  be  marie 
easily  available.  The  late  government  of  Berne  had 
conveyed  away  this  property  to  a  gentleman,  as  well 
known  for  his  skill  in  business,  as  for  his  probity,  Mr. 
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Jeaner,  then  their  commissary  of  war.  General  Brune 
sent  him  and  his  papers  suddenly  to  Paris  under  guard. 
There  Mr.  Jenner  succeeded  in  getting  into  favour  with 
the  minister  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department, 
and  the  property  in  foreign  countries  was  vested  in 
him.  The  financial  part  of  the  treaty  he  also  was  the 
means  of  carrying  into  effect.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  the  property  of  Berne  was  thus  saved ;  but  the 
means  which  procured  the  treaty  are  characteristic  of  a 
period  when  the  most  shameless  corruption  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  pure  fanaticism  and  thirst  of  blood  of 
the  first  years  of  the  revolution. 

After  this  arrangement,  the  French  minister  for 
foreign  aflairs  wrote  to  his  commissary  in  Switzerland, 
that "  Le  directoire  avait  voulu  donner  aux  cantons 
Helvetiques  rtgtneres,  la  preuve,  qu'il  n'a  jamais 
voulu  6tre  que  leur  liber ateur,  et  que  s'il  est  inevitable 
qu'ils  payent  les  fruits  d'une  guerre  quails  ont 
provoquie,  il  n'en  sera  pas  moins  empress^  d'adoucir 
pour  eux  autant  que  possible  le  poids  de  cette  contri- 
bution, &c.  Sfc.  II  m'est  prfescrit  de  vous  inviter  k 
procurer  au  citoyen  Jenner  les  facility  qui  lui  seront 
utiles  dans  les  operations  intferessantes  dont  il  est 
chargee."  The  French  authorities  at  Berne,  finding 
their  further  schemes  of  plunder  thus  anticipated,would 
not  at  first  comply  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  complain- 
ing that  the  "  bonne  foi  du  gouvernement  avait  6te 
surprise ;"  but  the  latter  had  his  reasons,  and  main- 
tained the  treaty. 
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Citizen  Rapirmt  was  a  country  attorafey,  otaree  audi 
vulgar,  and  a  hard  drinker.  "  Moi !  Je  suis  Rafrt**,'' 
he  used  to  say  significantly :  "  vous  entendez !"  but 
this  blundering  flnmkaees  of  a  ruffian  bad  something 
in  it  leas  offensive  than  the  fair  phrases  of  the  French 
minister.  Rapinat,  -was  die  brothew**Jaw  of  Rett- 
hei,  whose  personal  rancour  against  Beroe  is  accounted 
fear  in  the  following  manner.  There  is  an  old  custom 
at  Berne,  which  subjects  a  lawyer,  who  brings  a  fri~ 
voknsi  or  vexatious  suit  before  the  higher  court,  and 
loses  it,  to  imprisonment  for  twenty-four  hours.  Reu- 
bel,  originally  an  attorney  at  Besanfon,  pleading  lit 
Berne  for  some  Jews  of  his  town,  had  been  put  in 
mind  from  the  bench  that  he  had  incurred  the 
penalty ;  and,  although  it  was  not  enforced,  resent* 
ment  for  this  threat  rankled  nevertheless  in  his 
mind,  and  the  sovereign  avenged  the  quarrel  of  the 
attorney. 
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Conatitution  aattaire— Tie  democratic  Cantons  compelled,  by  th*  most  eras* 
Treatment,  to  submit  to  it— Switzerland  the  seat  of  War  for  two  Years- 
Campaign  of  Massena  and  Savarrow— PoMey  of  BttonapaHa  i 
Switzerland. 


A  detachment  of  the  French  army  in  Switzerland 
took  Geneva  by  surprise,  the  15th  April,  1798,  in  de- 
fiance of  positive  assurances*  recently  made,  and  it 
was  arbitrarily  annexed  to  France.  The  intrigues, 
promises,  and  severities,  long  tried  by  the  directory, 
had  proved  unavailing  to  obtain  of  the  Gevenese  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  independence.  They  read,, 
with  equal  surprise  and  indignation  in  the  French 
papers,  soon  after  it  had  been  thus  torn  from  them, 
glowing  expressions  of  their  own  joy  and  exultation 
at  an  event  which  caused  the  despair  of  all  parties. 
Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  French  Journalists,  or 
rather  such  was  their  confidence  in  the  ignorance  of 
their  readers,  that  passages  like  the  following  wete 
inserted  every  day  in  their  papers  respecting  a  pro- 
testant  country.     "  The  priests  of  Berne  grant  indul- 

*  4*  Jc  vous  assure/*  said  Ac  French  minister,  Adet,  to  the  Gene- 
vans* "  qjue  la  repubjfrjue  Franchise  nefera  jamais  rfeti  de  cootraire  a> 
votre  independence.  Cette  parole  que  je  vous  donne,  la  re'publique 
Fran$aisela  tiendra.  Les  tyrants  seuls  ont  la  prerogative  d'etre  par* 
jures." 
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gence  plcniere  for  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  i" 
"  The  Bernese  have  recourse  to  processions,  and  carry 
about  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  they  hope  will 
save  their  town." 

The  political  regeneration  of  Switzerland  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  plunder  of  its  wealth,  and  the 
project  of  a  federal  republic  in  three  independent 
parts,  under  the  whimsical  appellations  ofRhodanique, 
Hdvetique,  and  Tellyan,  sent  by  General  Brune  to  the 
French  directory,  was  adopted  by  them ;  and,  eleven 
days  after  the  reduction  of  Berne,  that  general  pub- 
lished the  constitution  of  one  of  these  republics,  the 
Rhodanique.  This  constitution  lasted  only  seven 
days ;  for  the  same  military  lawgiver,  having  ac- 
quired, as  he  said  himself,  a  more  lively  sense  of 
the  cliarms  of  republican  unity,  published,  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month,  another  constitution,  called  Uni- 
taire,  embracing  all  Switzerland,  divided  into  nine- 
teen cantons.  The  preamble  of  this  constitution 
states  gravely,  "  That  the  two  bases  of  public  good 
are  individual  safety  and  knowledge,  and  that  learning 
is  better  than  house  and  land,  (the  words  les  lumihes  sont 
prtferables  &  I'opulence  cannot  be  conveyed  more 
exactly  than  by  the  aboye  homely  English  apho- 
rism), that  the  liberty  of  man  is  unalienable,  and 
that  the  law  represses  all  sorts  of  licentiousness,  and 
encourages  to  do  good !  That  a  citizen  owes  himself 
to  his  country,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  unfortunate; 
cultivates  friendship,  but  without  any  dereliction  of 
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duty;  abjures  all  personal  resentment,  all  motives 
of  vanity,  his  only  object  being  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  human  species,  his  glory  the  esteem  of 
all  good  men,  and  the  testimony  of  his  conscience," 
£*c.  £*c.  This  philosophical  galamatias,  denominated 
Principes  fondimentaux,  was  followed  by  the  details  of 
the  constitution  unitaire,  presenting  a  miniature  copy 
of  the  French  constitution,  with  its  five  executive  di- 
rectors, its  two  legislative  bodies,  its  two  degrees  of 
election,  frc. :  twenty-two  judges  elected  by  the  people, 
twenty -two  Swiss  cantons  instead  of  thirteen  (the- 
Valais  was  one  of  them). 

A  few  days  before  the  promulgation  of  this  consti- 
tution (the  16th  March),  the  democratic  cantons  ha*L 
received  a  positive  assurance  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  "  that  the  Oligarchs  were  the  only  enemies: 
whom  the  French  acknowledged  or  sought  in  Switzer- 
land ;  that  the  democratic  cantons  might  depend  upon 
the  friendship  of  the  great  republic,  and  that  no  idea* 
was  entertained  of  any  hostilities  against  them/* 
Their  astonishment  and  terror  were  therefore  very. 
great,  when  they  heard  of  the  arbitrary  overthrow  of 
an  order  of  things,  under  which  they  had  flourished 
for  five  hundred  years,  and  which  was  dearer  to  thenar 
than  their  lives. 

A  memorial  of  these  democratic  cantons,  addressed 
to  the  French  directory,  expressed  their  feelings  in. 
the  following  manner.  "  Permit  us  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  thing  in  our  institutions  at  variance  with. 
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tiie  principles  your  profess  ?  Is  there  a  government 
on  the  earth  where  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  is  more 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  political 
equality  more  perfect,  or  where  each  citizen  enjoys  a 
greater  share  of  liberty,  &c.  &c.  ?  Why  should  you 
wish  to  destroy  a  state  of  things,  under  which  we 
have  lived  happy  for  centuries?  What  advantage 
could  you  expect  from  it?  We  are  a  nation  of  shep- 
herds and  peasants  ;  we  have  preserved  the  simplicity 
of  our  ancestors ;  our  inconsiderable  revenue  could 
not  pay  the  expense  of  this  new  government,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  amongst 
us  understands,  8$c.  frc. :  the  great  nation,  whose  re- 
nown fills  the  world,  could  not  wish  to  see  a  page  of 
its  history  sullied  by  the  record  of  her  unprovoked 
aggressions  against  a  harmless  people,  who  has  neither 
the  power  nor  the  intention  of  doing  her  an  injury." 
The  memorial  was  suppressed,  and  the  power  which 
was  proclaiming  every  where,  Quern  aux  diMcaux — 
pais  aux  cliaimUeres — marched  an  army  against  the 
ooly  corner  of  Europe,  where  chaum&re*  were  to  be 
seen,  and  not  a  single  chdteau. 

Whilst  the  French  troops,  advancing  in  two  columns, 
were  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  canton  of 
Schwytz  by  the  west  and  north,  nothing  was  omitted 
to  heighten  the  patriotic  enthusiasm,  not  to  say  fana- 
ticism, of  the  people:  two  priests,  Mariaxm  Hcrxog, 
curate  of  Einsielden,  and  Paul  Sfyger,  a  capuchin, 
blessed  their  standards,  and  promised  the  joys  of 
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heaven  to  those  who  should  die  under  their  shade : 
the  thunders  of  the  church  were  hurled  against  the  in- 
vaders; patriotic  songs  kept  up  the  flame.  Their 
whole  force,  including  all  who  could  bear  arms, 
amounted  only  to  four  thousand  individuals,  com- 
manded by  Aloys  Reding,  landshauptman  of  Sehwyta. 

Meanwhile  the  Helvetic  directory,  assembled  at 
Arrau,  addressed  the  Waldstetten  officially  m  the 
danger  of  a  longer  resistance,  hopeless  in  itself,  and 
originating  in  mistake,  and  entreated  them  to  beware 
cf  the  fanatics  who  were  leading  them  to  their  ruin. 
The  sort  of  cool  pity  which  marked  the  tone  of  this 
address,  dictated  by  the  supporters  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, fer  from  recalling  the  people  of  Waldstetten  to 
moderation,  inflamed  their  resentment.  A  proclama- 
tion of  the  French  general-in-chief  Schauenburg,  of 
the  same  date,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
canton  who  rejected  the  new  Helvetic  constitution, 
affected  to  denominate  them  a  anoU,  factious,  and 
impotent  minority. 

The  French  attacked,  the  next  day,  30th  April, 
1798,  on  several  points.  Lucerne,  which  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  constitution,  but  had  been  occupied 
subsequently  by  the  Waldstetten,  was  now  entered 
by  fhe  French;  but  at  Wollrau,  near  the  lake 
of  Zurich,  they  were  driven  back  some  miles  with 
considerable  loss.  Rallying  again  at  Richstenchwyl, 
they  made  a  second  unsuccessful  attack ;  but  the  com- 
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manding  officers  of  the  Swiss,  Paravicini  and  Hauser*, 
having  been  dangerously  wounded,  their  troops  re- 
treated in  disorder,  and  the  French  occupied  Wollrau 
and  Pfaeffikon.  Their  attack  from  the  west  on  Kusnacht 
and  Immensee  had  been  quite  unsuccessful,  from  the 
destructive  fire  of  the  Swiss  marksmen.  On  the  north 
side,  Aloys  Reding  f,  met  them  on  the  same  ground 
where  his  ancestor,  Rodolph  Reding,  had  defeated  the 
Auetrians  five  hundred  years  before,  and  the  narrow 
field  of  Morgarten  was  thus  twice  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  patriots  and  their  oppressors.  The  women 
of  Schwitz  were  employed,  during  the  whole  night 
of  the  first  of  May,  in  dragging  cannon  over  rocks 
and  precipices,  and  carrying  fascines  for  entrench- 
ments ;  many  of  them  worked  with  young  children 
on  their  left  arm :  fires  were  burning  on  the  tops  of 
all  the  mountains.  During  the  first  and  second  of 
May  there  was  incessant  firing,  both  at  Morgarten 
and  about  Arth ;  a  militia,  composed  of  peasants 
and  shepherds,  made  head  on  this  extended  line, 
against  repeated  attacks  of  regular  troops,  four  times 

*  A  French  officer,  called  Freycinot,  observing  some  signs  of  life 
in  Hauser,  called  to  him,  "  Courage,  comrade,  courage,"  and  re- 
ceived for  answer,  "  It  is  strength  that  is  wanting,  not  courage."  He 
had  him  carried  away,  and  he  recovered. 

t  Aloys  Reding  was  an  accomplished  officer,  who  had  retired 
to  his  own  country,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  from  the  Spanish 
service,  and  had  been  elected  landshauptmann,  or  commander-in- 
chief. 
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their  number,  without  giving  way  ;  broke  them  seve- 
ral times  with  the  bayonet,  and  remained  masters 
of  the  field  every  where.  The  loss  of  the  invaders 
was  tenfold  their  own,  but  the  latter  was  irrepa- 
rable ;  a  few  such  victories,  and  they  were  annihi- 
lated :  many  of  the  men  had  had  no  rest  for  three  or 
four  days  and  nights,  and  scarcely  any  food ;  some 
of  the  posts  were  only  guarded  by  women.  They 
were  offered  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
to  retain  their  arms,  provided  they  adopted  the 
Helvetic  constitution ;  in  which  case,  the  army  was 
to  leave  the  country  immediately.  Many  were  for 
fighting  on ;  others,  moved  at  the  sight  of  their 
wives  and  children,  wished  to  treat  before  it  came 
to  the  worst.  The  general  assembly,  held  on  the 
fourth,  was  extremely  agitated,  and  on  the  point  of 
ending  in  bloodshed.  At  last,  a  great  majority  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  terms  offered,  and  peace  was 
signed  the  fifth.  The  French  loss  was  2754  dead, 
exclusive  of  wounded ;  the  people  of  Schwytz  431 
men  and  women. 

The  new  constitution  meeting  with  the  same  stern 
opposition  in  Valais,  a  division  of  the  French  army 
was  sent  to  enforce  its  adoption  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet :  the  inhabitants  fought  desperately,  and 
suffered  all  the  calamities  of  war.  Sion,  their  capi- 
tal, was  taken  by  assault,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit :  Switzerland  was,  therefore,  united  appa- 
rently, under  a  federal  representative  government. 

s  G  2 
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Hie  submission  of  the  four  cantons  of  Swcbytz, 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Zug,  to  this  new  constitution, 
being  altogether  the  result  of  compulsion,  it  became 
the  policy  of  the  Helvetic  directory  to  diminish  their 
influence  in  the  legislature ;  and  a  law  was  enacted 
in  July,  1798,  joining  these  four  cantons  into  one, 
under  the  name  of  Waldstetten,  and  then  reducing 
the  number  of  their  representatives  in  the  assembly 
from  forty-eight  to  twelve.  The  hopelessness  of  re- 
sistance induced  them  all  to  yield  to  necessity,  ex- 
cept the  people  of  Nidwalden,  forming  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  canton  to  Unterwalden. 

Three  priests,  the  same  capuchin  Styger  already 
mentioned,  together  with  the  curate  of  Stantz  and  hie 
vicar,  had  worked  up  the  people  of  that  district  to 
frenzy,  by  persuading  them  that  their  religion,  as 
well  as  their  liberty,  was  in  danger.  The  destruction 
of  the  chapel  of  Einsielden  by  the  French,  and  the 
insult  offered  by  taking  away  and  sending  to  Paris, 
in  wanton  sport,  a  favourite  image  of  the  Virgin, 
gave  weight  to  the  accusation.  They  also  preached 
openly  against  the  little  book  (the  constitution,)  and 
loaded  it  with  imprecations.  The  commissary  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  at  Lucerne*,  and  some  other 
ecclesiastics,  endeavoured  to  sooth  them,  but  to  no 
purpose.     The  new  Swiss  directory  demanded,  that 


*  M.  de  Dalberg,  coadjutor  of  Mayence ;  and  later,  prince  pri- 
mate, and  Duke  of  Frankfort. 
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those  factious  priests,  who  deceivedthe  people,  should 
be  delivered  up,  and  attempted  to  have  them  carried 
off:  this  persecution  rendered  them  dearer  to  their 
simple,  but  determined,  followers.  They  took  up 
arms,  drove  away  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
new  government,  set  both  die  Swiss  and  the  French 
directories  at  defiance,  and  made  all  possible  pre- 
paration for  a  desperate  resistance*  Foreign  agents 
are  said  to  have  contributed  to  excite  this  popular 
resistance  by  their  intrigues.  The  British  minister, 
Wickham,  at  Ausbourg,  Colonel  Crauford,  at  Wur- 
zach,  and  the  ex-constituent  Dandre,  at  Uberlingqn, 
are -named ;  and  English  gold  is,  of  course,  supposed 
to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all ;  but  gold  seen*  a 
poor  bribe  for  the  sacrifice  of  life.  There  is  no  bar- 
gaining with  the  grave. 

General  Schauenburg  advanced,  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 179S,  with  a  division  of  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen thousand  men,  against  the  small  district  of  Nid- 
walden,  counting  about  two  thousand  fighting  indi- 
viduals of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  volunteers  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  The 
landing-places  on  thek  lake  were  defended  by  abattis 
of  trees,  stakes  driven  on  the  beach,  aad  six  field- 
pieces  ;  they  had  two  more  pieces  to  protect  the  land- 
side.  The  French  attert^ptecl  a  descent  day  after 
day,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  of  September, 
under  cover  of  batteries,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilatus, 
firing  acposs  die  Ja&e;  but  were  unsuccessful,  and 
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lost  many  men.  Early  on  the  ninth,  they  penetrated 
by  the  land-side,  and  succeeded  in  clearing  the  plain 
with  their  flying  artillery.  The  Nidwaldians  retired 
to  a  woody  height,  half  a  league  from  Stantz,  where 
they  had  two  field-pieces,  $nd  defended  the  position 
several  hours ;  but  thirty  boats,  full  of  French  troops, 
having  effected  their  landing  on  three  different  points, 
while  reinforcements  poured  in  by  the  Oswalden, 
about  noon  the  engagement  became  a  promiscuous 
massacre,  the  people  fighting  desperately  with  such 
weapons  as  they  could  procure ;  and  whole  families, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  cut  down,  for  no 
quarter  was  given  on  either  side.  Eighteen  young 
girls,  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks,  were  found  among 
the  dead,  near  the  chapel  of  Winkelried,  and  upwards 
of  sixty  persons,  mostly  the  old  and  infirm,  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  church  of  Stantz,  were  put  to 
death,  together  with  the  priest  at  the  altar.  Several 
officers  of  the  14th  and  44th  demi-brigades  exerted 
themselves,  with  great  zeal  and  humanity,  to  rescue 
such  of  the  people  -as  were  found  among  the  ruins ; 
the  buildings  of  Stantz  were  saved  by  their  interfer- 
ence, but  all  those  about  the  country  (584  in  number) 
were  plundered,  and  set  on  fire ;  not  a  house  was  left 
standing.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things^ 
Schauenburg  imposed  a  contribution  of  60,000  livres 
on  the  country ;  but  it  was  a  desert,  and  the  act  ap- 
peared besides  so  odious,  that  the  army  itself,  when 
the  first  fury  was  over,  disclaimed  all  share  in  it,  and 
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refused  even  the  offer  which  was  made  b^  the  Hel- 
vetic directory  to  pay  it. 

The  loss  of  the  French  was  never  made  known,  but 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  probably  not  less 
than  three  thousand  men,  as  their  opponents  were 
expert  marksmen.  If  the  French  had  been  repulsed 
that  day  as  the  preceding,  there  was  every  appear* 
ance  of  the  whole  country  rising  the  next,  and  few  of 
them  would  have  escaped.  "  Nous  avotis  perdu 
beaucoup  de  monde,"  Schauenburg  wrote,  "  par  la 
resistance  incroyable  de  ces  gens  Ik.  C'est  le  jour 
le  plus  chaud  que  j'aye  jamais,*u."  All  Switzerland 
sent  money  and  provisions  to  the  unfortunate  survi- 
vors in  Nidwalden,  who  must  otherwise  have  perished 
during  the  ensuing  winter ;  and  plentiful  subscriptions 
came  from  England  and  Germany.  Schauenburg 
himself  is  said  to  have  distributed  1200  rations  a  day 
for  some  time  after  the  battle. 

Pestalozzi,  the  same  who  has  since  acquired  so 
much  celebrity  by  his  method  of  education,  appeared 
at  this  period  as  a  tutelary  angel  among  the  unfortu- 
nate;  he  collected  upwards  of  eighty  children  of  all 
ages,  whose  parents  had  perished,  and  who  were  left 
entirely  destitute  ;  found  them  a  house,  provided  for 
their  wants,  and  attended  to  their  education ;  assisted, 
however,  by  the  existing  government. 

The  constitution  unitqire  was  imposed  on  Switzer- 
land most  tyrannioally,  but  it  was  not  in  itself  a  bad 
one :  it  might,  at  least,  with  a  few  alterations,  have 
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been  successfully  adapted  to  the  old  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  have  made  Switzerland  a  more  ho- 
mogeneous, stronger,  and  perhaps  freer  and  happier, 
country  than  it  had  been ;  but  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  had  been  imposed  on  Switzerland  at 
the  same  time.  This  pacte  protector,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  a  French  writer,  with  a  nation  the  admi- 
ration  and  terror  of  the  world,  was  to  ensure  its  repose 
and  safety  hereafter.  The  most  immediate  conse- 
quence, however,  was  to  divest  it  of  its  neutrality, 
and  make  it  the  seat  of  war.  An  Austrian  army 
passed  the  Rhine  the  22d  May,  1799,  and  compelled 
the  French  to  fall  back  on  all  points  after  a  sangui- 
nary engagement,  renewed  during  three  successive 
days  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Soon  after,  a  Rus- 
sian army  under  Korsakow,  came  to  add  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country ;  and  the  lake  of  Zurich  saw  its 
rich  and  beautiful  banks  overrun  by  the  Cossacks  of 
Mount  Ural  on  the  north  side,  and  occupied  by  the 
French  army  on  the  south.  The  town  of  Zurich  itself 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russians.  General 
Massena  observed,  from  his  strong  position  on  Mount 
Albis,  the  motions  of  an  enemy  superior  in  number; 
the  latter,  knowing  that  Suwarrow  was  to  pass  St 
Gothard  the  25th  September,  and  attack  Massena  in 
the  rear,  thought  he  could  not  escape ;  but  this  great 
general,  equally  well  informed  of  that  circumstance, 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  anticipating  the  projects 
of  the  enemy,  which  their  imprudent  security  en- 
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abied  him  to  do  with  complete  success,  on  the  very 
day  fixed  for  the  entrance  of  Suwarrow  into  Swit- 
zerland. The  French  army  passed  the  Limmat  in 
two  divisions  the  25th  September,  separating  the 
right  wing  of  the  Russian  army  from  the  main  body, 
beat  the  one,  and  afterwards  dispersed  the  other.  No 
defeat  was  ever  more  complete  and  more  unexpected. 
Massefca  and  his  staff  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner, 
which  had  been  prepared  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wick* 
ham,  the  British  minister,  to  celebrate  the  passage  of 
tile  Alps  by  Suwarrow.  While  one  Russian  army 
was  retreating  in  disorder  beyond  the  Rhine,  Massena 
lost  no  time  in  opposing  the  other  at  the  head  of  the 
divisions  of  Soult  and  Mortier :  he  met  Suwarrow  in 
the  narrow  defile  of  the  Mouotta-thal ;  the  carnage  wa* 
terrible,  particularly  at  the  bridge  over  the  Mouotto, 
which  gives  fts  name  to  the  defile :  the  torrent  was  en* 
cumbered  for  several  days  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
cf  both  nations.  Suwarrow  was  on  the  point  of  forc- 
ing his  way ;  but,  obliged  at  last  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise, he  crossed  over  Mount  Praghel,  and  reached 
Glaris  by  a  path  somewhat  less  difficult  than  that  over 
the  Kientzigkoulm,  by  which  he  had  come  from  Altorf. 
I  have  already  given  some  details  of  this  memorable 
march  of  twelve  days*,  during  which  an  army  of 

*  From  the  '24th  September,  when  Suwarrow  passed  the  St. 
Gothard,  to  the  5th  October,  when  he  arrived  at  Coire,  beyond  the 
reach  of  present  pursuit.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  with 
Suwarrow. 
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twenty*  five  thousand  men  went  over  as  much  ground 
as  a  hunter  accustomed  to  Alpine  expeditions  might 
have  done  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  fighting  a  battle 
almost  every  day,  and  without  any  magazine  or  esta- 
blished mode  of  subsistence. 

Massena,  in  possession  of  Zurich,  maintained  strict 
discipline,  and  the  inhabitants  suffered  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  either  from  the  Russians  or  from 
the  French ;  the  latter,  however,  committed  a  crime 
which  excited  great  horror :  the  celebrated  Lavater 
was  shot  in  the  breast  while  endeavouring  to  rescue 
some  of  his  friends  from  the  insults  of  French  soldiers, 
during  the  confusion  of  the  first  occupation.  He  lan- 
guished upwards  of  a  year  under  great  sufferings,  and 
then  died  of  the  wound. 

The  presence  of  auxiliaries  appeared  to  the  shep- 
herds of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Simplon 
to  the  St.  Gothard,  and  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
a  fair  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  imposed 
upon  them :  they  harassed  the  French  by  perpetual 
insurrection  ;  surprised  detachments, — were  surprised 
in  their  turn, — now  assisted  by  the  Austrians,— now 
overtaken  by  the  French.  The  Valaisans  distinguished 
themselves  particularly  ;  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Martigny  to  the  Simplon,  or  even  the 
Furca,  was  during  several  months  an  uninterrupted 
field  of  battle,  where  one-fourth  of  the  population  found 
their  grave :  the  very  cretins,  unconscious  of  danger, 
were  almost  all  overtaken  by  the  sword.    The  resis- 
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tance  of  the  Valaisans,  particularly  about  the  baths  of 
Leuk,  was  wonderful,  and  would  have  been  maintained 
successfully,  if  the  Austrians,  by  their  injudicious  in- 
terference, had  not  changed  their  mode  of  warfare. 

I  shall  insert  here  an  abstract  of  the  artless  narra- 
tive given  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Val  Levantina, 
of  their  share  in  the  miseries  of  war.  This  valley, 
forming  the  southern  side  of  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard, 
is  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  very  narrow.  More  pic- 
turesque than  fertile,  the  Upper  Levantina  affords  only 
steep  pastures,  hidden  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
under  ice  and  snow,  and  native  crystals,  which  the  in- 
habitants find  among  its  rocks.  The  Lower  Levantina 
yields  some  grain,  some  wine,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
chestnuts  ;  but  the  chief  support,  of  an  overgrown  po- 
pulation of  12,000  souls,  is  derived  from  the  passage 
of  merchandise  through  the  St.  Gothard.  For  the  last 
three  hundred  years  they  had  lived  in  profound  peace, 
with  a  degree  of  frugality,  industry,  and  simplicity 
equal  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  soil. 

"Towards  the  end  of  October,  1798,"  says  the  nar- 
rator, "  we  were  visited  for  the  first  time  by  foreign 
troops  ;  a  division  of  8000  French  having  passed  the 
St.  Gothard,  already  covered  with  snow,  appeared  un- 
expectedly in  the  Levantina.  We  had  no  stock  of 
provisions  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  our  own 
subsistence  during  the  approaching  winter,  yet  were 
we  compelled  to  feed  this  multitude  for  awhile,  and 
permanently  a  garrison  of  three  or  four  hundred  men 
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stationed  at  Airolo.  Men  and  women,  and  all  the 
cattle,  were  employed,  without  any  salary,  in  trans* 
porting  military  stores  during  the  whole  winter.  Early 
in  March  following,  the  passage  of  the  whole  army 
penetrating  into  the  Grisons,  brought  an  increase  of 
fatigue,  losses,  and  dangers  ;  many  perished,  or  were 
maimed  among  the  precipices. 

"  The  French  left  us  at  last,  and  hearing  of  their 
reverses  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  we  thought  the 
moment  was  come  for  delivering  our  country.  Join- 
ing the  people  of  Valais,  we  pursued  them  in  the  can- 
ton of  Uri,  killing  many  among  the  rocks  of  Mayen- 
thal,  although  ill  armed  and  short  of  powder,  and  dur 
loss  was  trifling.  Returning,  however,  with  superior 
forces,  we  were  repulsed  across  the  St.  Gothard,  and 
driven  back  to  our  very  homes,  where  many  perished 
at  their  very  doors,  in  the  defence  of  all  they  had  left. 
The  French  commander  behaved  humanely,  publishing 
a  general  amnesty,  and  appointing  guards  to  protect 
the  inhabitants ;  yet  this  fine  village  (Airolo,  at  the 
bottom  of  St.  Gothard,)  was  sacked,  and  the  inha- 
bitants indiscriminately  slaughtered. 

"  A  few  days  after  this,  another  division,  repulsed 
by  the  Austrians,  passed  suddenly  from  the  valley  of 
Mis$ox  into  ours,  and  exacted  in  their  flight  an  exor- 
bitant contribution  from  people  whom  they  chose  to 
stigmatize  as  rebels,  because  they  had  endeavoured 
to  defend  themselves.  The  French,  cotnajaaded  by 
Le  Couibe,  concentrated  themselves  in  our  valley, 
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which  thus  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  despe- 
rate warfare ;  for  the  Imperialists  penetrating  by  the 
St.  Gothard,  we  found  ourselves  between  the  two, 
and  spared  by  neither.  Our  few  remaining  cattle 
were  discovered  and  carried  off  from  the  most  remote 
pastures,  and  the  very  goats  were  shot  on  the  top  of 
inaccessible  rocks.  Many  were  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  summer  of  1799,  the  French  and  Imperialists 
gaining  upon  each  other  in  turn,  and  fresh  plunder,  ill 
treatment,  and  cruelty  following  each  change.  The 
24th  September  brought  up  Suwarrow,  with  his  le- 
gions of  Russians  and  Cossacks,  on  their  march  to 
Altorf  and  Zurich  by  the  St.  Gothard.  The  whole  po- 
pulation fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  living 
on  roots  and  wild  berries.  On  their  return,  they 
found  most  of  their  houses  demolished  or  burnt ;  and 
the  whole  of  their  winter  stock,  which  they  had  buried 
when  they  fled,  discovered  and  carried  away ;  fee  very 
instruments  of  agriculture  were  destroyed.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  abandoned  for  ever  this  land  of  male- 
diction, others  died  of  absolute  want. 

"  The  indefatigable  French  soon  showed  them- 
selves again,  but  abandoned  the  valley  before  winter, 
establishing  their  advanced  posts  on  the  other  side  of 
the  St.  Gothard,  in  the  valley  of  Urseren ;  while  the 
Imperialists  pushed  as  far  as  Dazio  Grande.  The 
month  of  May,  1800,  witnessed  the  renewal  of  the 
same  scenes  of  devastation,  pursued  with  more  keen- 
ness as  our  means  decreased.     It  was  this  summer 
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that  the  hospice  of  St  Oothard  was  destroyed.  This 
invaluable  asylum,  erected  for  purposes  of  pure  hu- 
manity, at  the  height  of  6400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was  first 
plundered,  and  its  guardians  driven  away ;  then  the 
floors,  beams,  doors,  and  windows  successively  torn 
away  by  the  troops  of  the  different  nations  who  passed 
it,  till  at  last  nothing  but  the  mere  walls  remained. 

"  The  following  year,  1801,  a  French  army  of 
20,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Moncey,  ap- 
peared in  May ;  the  whole  remaining  inhabitants  were 
again  harnessed  to  the  artillery;  they  excited  the 
compassion  of  that  general,  whose  orders  saved  a 
part  of  their  provisions.  The  college  of  Pollegio,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  valley,  plundered  before, 
and  restored,  was  now  completely  ruined,"  &c. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  to  see  what  opinion  the  persons  at  the 
head  of  the  French  government  entertained  of  the 
transactions  in  Switzerland  in  the  secret  of  their 
own  councils'    The  document  inserted  in  a  note* 


*  Les  malheurs  de  ce  pays  interessent  la  gloire  de  la  France,  il 
faut  absoudre  le  nom  Francois,  en  montrant  que  la  renaissance  de 
notre  liberte  et  prosperity  interieure  a  ete  l'epoque  du  retour  sincere 
k  nne  diplomatie  equitable  et  reparatrice.  On  connait  les  Clemens 
h&erogenes  de  ce  corps  Helvetique,  qui  dftt  peut-£tre  sa  longbe  durcc 
au  milieu  des  guerres  de  l'Europe,  &  ce  qu'il  etait  asses  divis£  pour 
ne  pas  se  tourmenter  lui-meme  par  la  conscience  de  sa  force,  et  in. 
quieter  les  autres,  et  cependant  assez  uni  pour  faire  un  respectable 
deployement  de  resistance  en  cas  d'attaques,  fyc.  fyc.    Quoique  Ton 
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is  an  abstract,  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
deem  authentic,  of  the  instructions  given  by  that  go- 
ne puisse  blamer  Irop  severement  ceux  que  la  destinee  a  trop  puni, 
on  ne  peut  s'empecher  de  reconnaitre  a  toutes  les  epoques  de  la  reve- 
lation Franchise  des  traces  de  la  haine  plus  ou  moins  habilement  dis- 
simulee  des  regions  aristocratiques  de  la  Suisse,  et  surtout  de  eel  les 
de  Berne  et  de  Soleure,  #c.  $c, 

La  revolution  Helvetique  est  un  des  torts  les  plus  graves  du  pre- 
mier directoire  Francais.  Quelques  brouillons  Suisses  comme  Ocfas 
et  La  Harpe  vinrent  a  Paris  intriguer  et  anirner  les  membres  les  plus 
irascibles  du  gouvernement  Francais,  dont  Tun  se  trouvait  precise- 
raeut  avoir  ce  qu'il  appelait  des  injures  pcrsonnelles  a  venger,  Ton  sait 
avec  quel  scandale  beaucoup  d'agehs  Francais  militaires  et  civils  ac- 
crurent  pour  cet  infortune  pays  les  malbeurs  necessaires  d'une  revo- 
lution,  avec  quelle  imprudence  on  etendit  les  brigandages  j usque  sur 

la  mediocrite  et  meme  jusque  sur  la  misere ces  faits  ont  retenti 

dans  toute  l'Europe,  e'est  la  trace  encore  sanglante  de  ces  catamites 
qu'il  faut  effacer,  SfC.  $c9  e'est  par  le  contraste  d'une  conduite  toute 
oppose  que  le  ministre  de  la  republique  Franchise  doit  ramener  les 
Helvetiens  a  leurs  anciens  sentimens  pour  nous,  fyc.  fyc.  II  est  juste 
de  ne  pas  oubiier  que  quand  nous  etions  encore  sur  la  route  de  cette 
gloire  militaire,  dont  nous  avons  atteint  le  comble,  lors  des  premiers 
succes  de  la  premiere  coalition,  il  nous  fut  utile  de  voir  toutes  les 
parties  foibles  de  nos  froutiercs  couvertes  par  le  rem  part  de  la  neutra- 
lity Helvetique.  II  faut  se  rappeler  que  malgrl  tous  nos  torts  appa- 
rens,  aucune  ville  Suisse  ne  s'est  ouverte  aux  proclamations  de  l'Ar-, 
chiduc  :■  e'est  Tim  partialis  et  rimmobilite  de  la  nation  Helvetique 
qui  a  tromp£  les  esperances  de  la  coalition,  et  nous  a  donne  le  terns 
de  fixer  de  nouveau  la  victoire,  £c.  Pousse  par  les  circonstances 
bors  des  routes  ordinaires,  quand  on  est  oblige  de  faire  de  dejix  na- 
tions  deux  camps  militaires  entre  lesquels  il  fau.t  abattre  les  bai- 
rieres,  fyc.  SfC.,  e'est  avec  le  fond  meme  de  la  propriety  des  peuples 
qu'il  faut  sauveur  leur  avenir ;  sans  doute  alors  les  mots  d'indepen- 
dance,  de  respect  pour  les*  traites,  les  promesses,  les  garanties,  tout 
est  vain,  et  tout  est  iroperieux  comme  la  guerre  et  la  necessite,  Mais 
quand  on  a  repris  le  cours  social  et  les  loix  de  la  paix,  tout  est  simple 
et  facile.     Les  sermons  sont  vains  dans  les  epoques,  ou  il  est  im- 
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vernmeat  to  their  minister  in  Switzerland,  ReinhaixJ, 
in  January,  1800.  The  situation  of  the  country  could 
not  be  more  accurately,  nor  better  and  more  feelingly 


potsibie  d'y  rester  fid&le— inutiies,  lorsqu'il  est  impossible  d'etre  de 
let  enfreindre,  See.  Dejmu  trots  men  le  gouvernement  Frances  pro- 
fesse  solennellement  Vimmuable  volonti  de  respecter  toujours  les 
gouvernemens  qui  existent,  et  de  ne  jamais  compromettre  Finfluence 
Franchise  en  Is  melant  aux  mouvements  int&rieurs  d'aocun  pays ! 
Cette  profession  de  foi  a  surtout  ke  fake  au  gouvernement  Helv&» 
tifjuc,  $c.  Sfc.  Le  parti  qui  vient  d'etre  reponase  par  ropinion 
publique  en  Suisse  £tait  compost  des  hommes  qui  avaient  voulu  et 
la  revolution  et  mime  la  guerre  et  l' alliance  offensive;  il  est  naturel 
que  ce«x  qui  leur  succulent  et  qui  en  cekt  cansulterent  le  v*ii  geae* 
ral,  demandent  la  neutrality.  C'etait  sans  dotite  un  privilege  bmur 
eux  que  la  neutrality  Helvetique,  il  faut  rejetter  comme  un  attentat 
motile  l'idee  d'y  porter  atteinte.  Mais  l'illusipn  est  detraite;  le 
tteret  de  sa  foiblesee,  si  long  terns  garde,  est  divulge ;  les  (tattoos 
belligerantes  ont  traverse  le  pays  dans  tous  les  sens ;  il  faut  des  siecles 
pour  refaire  ce  qui  a  &£  detruit  en  un  moment,  Quand  ro&me .  le 
cabinet  de  Vienne  paraitrait  consentir  a  la  neutralite  de  la  Suisse,  il 
ne  la  respecterak  pas  plus  qu'il  n'a  souvent  fait  cette  neutrality  de 
Pempire  si  solennellement  reconnue  et  si  frequerament  violee.  II  est 
facile  de  prfevoir  que  la  Suisse  reviendra  a  des  institutions  recom- 
mandees  par  des  souvenirs  de  bonheur  quoiqu'adaptees  aux  idees 
nouvelles. 

On  vous  remettra  souvent  sous  les  yeux  le  tableau  trop  reel  des 
autorit&s  avilies  par  Tindigence  dans  cette  m&me  ville  de  Berne  q& 
jadis  Pexonomie  amassait  des  tresors  sans  imp6tst  plusieurs  cantons 
des  plus  heureux  de  Tancienne  Helvetie  sont  tellement  appauvris, 
qu'on  a  vu  pour  la  premiere  fois  des  enfans  trouves  dans  cette  patrie 
des  moeurs,  et  que  la  seule  ville  de .  Soleure  a  recueilli  600  de  ces 
infortun6s.  Des  villages,  comme  celui  d'Urseren,  oubli6s  sur  plu- 
sieurs cartes  ont  nourri  70,000  soldats  dans'  l'espace  d'une  annexe  (200 
hommes  par  jour).  Le  Valais  si  heureux  par  son  aisance  et  ses 
troupeaux,  est  presque  un  desert,  et  les  religieux  hospitallers  de  £t. 
Bernard  meurent  de  faim  dans  ce  celebre  asyle  de  Phumanite  intre- 
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nbiorihed,  tban.it  is  iattte  official  document  Bafcit 
recalls  forcibly  to  our  mind  a  characteristic  aaeodoto 
of  Buonaparte,  which  we  received  ftam  one  of  the 
parties  concerned.  After  dictating  to  two  evidential 
persons  some  Machiavelian  ctespaftehe&<  about  Spaing 
Ate  hem  added,  by  w*y  of  smoothing  the*  expression 
ofi  bare-faced  injustice  and  treachery  which  tbey^  con* 
veyed,  or  perhaps  in  sucb  a  fit  of)  good  humour  as 
CromweHfe  inking  tte  face  of  foetoo  with  a<  dashfi  cf 
the  regicide  pen,  A  ptits  eou*  fimrez  par  deux  Hgnc*  * 
tnilancolit!!  Now,this  despatch  to  Rheinhard  oefemg 
after  the  instructions  tafirune,  Schauenburg,  IU{«Uttrti 
and  others,  which  were  indeed  anterior  to  Buona- 
parte's government,  but  issued  from  the*  same  ofitoe 
where  the  daaft  was  made  o#  the  adinmbte  pftpeK 

pifo  eiMBoarafahDOA  Jfe  <*>  dam  KespacB:  oVdtttx  an*rafuiiiii 

arjnjje.  entire* 

Qualre  vingt  quinze  mille  Frangais  ne  peuvoot,  pas  vivre  pendant 
Khyver  dans  ce  pays  epuisi-^Jes  habitans  y  sont  parvenu*  presqtte 
parlor  4  c*  p*nt  oft  FoR>cw>ifc wfcw  tam  tel  .-Ante i4f  l«k  tf  aftw* 
quand  on  defend  *ji  peril  d?s*vie  le  cornier  inpi:ce^u  de  pfriaqui 
peut  la  soutenir. 

On-  vous  partera  du  retour  de  Is  nentraHt^— il  feat  render  c e«fc 
<9*arwi<x;  out  cetta  nwtmbtA  sera  wllfe  <fer  put  ofc>d>»trei  totap* 
la  guerre  diirera,  U  en  est  de,  mj&me  cPtm  tmil6  de  commerce,  il  ne, 
saurait  etre  durable,  et  si  les  Suisses  sacrifient  beaucoup  pour  l'obte* 
nk,  ils  seront  trompes.  II  faut  se  contenter  de  promettre  Pfcqttftte* 
mjant  succewtf  do*  creances  de  larppubb>nwiIWaEf*que,  efc-Bjufcrt 
le  cespect  et  l'mdqpejtfaoc;eJl  et  qu/on  ne  se.meJera  en  rtfn.dfrl'iiiterir 
eur ;  c'est  ce  qu'il  faut  opposer  a'u  souvenir  d'une  conduite  et  de  tern's 
trop  dHfarentsy^c*  ' 
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m  the  gon  rrmmoN  umitaire. 

here  inserted,  appears  a  good  deal  like  the  two  Imfe 
of  melancholy. 

The  constitution  umtaire  of  1798  had  to  contend  with 
the  stigma  of  its  origin ;  but  the  people,  upon  whom 
it  had  been  imposed  by  force,  showed  more  patience 
under  it  than  the  restless  legislators  themselves :  for 
the  Helvetic  directory  having  ventured  to  oppose  the 
faced  loans,  and  the  arbitrary  and  exorbitant  taxes  im- 
posed by  General  Massena,  was  dismissed  without 
ceremony, .  the  7th  of  January,  1801,  in  imitation, 
probably,  of  what  is  called,  in  the  revolutionary  chro- 
nology, the  18th  Brumaire,  and  an  executive  commission 
was  substituted,  composed  of  seven  members.  •  Hie 
legislative  branch  of  the  government,  senate,  and 
fraud  conseil,  underwent  the  same  transformation 
seven  months  later,  ami  a  government  provisoire  was 
instituted  to  propose  a  new  constitution,  which  was 
to  be  calculated,  of  course,  upon  the  wants,  manners, 
and  strength,  of  Helvetia,  and  agreeable  to  the  majority. 
The  new  constitution  appeared  the  29th  May,  1801. 

The  canton  of  Valais,  which  forms  the  only  avenue 
to  the  Simplon,  being  deemed  too  important  a  military 
position  to  be  permitted  to  remain  an  independent 
state,  was  annexed  to  France  without  ceremony.  The 
remaining  twenty-one  cantons  were,  by  some  other 
arbitrary  arrangement,  reduced  to  seventeen.  The 
Helvetic  diet,  assembled  to  consider  of  the  constitu- 
tion, was  distracted  by  irreconcilable  opinions,  and 
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and  a  section  of  the  assembly  constituting 
themselves  into  apowcotr  extcutif provisoire,  excluded 
the  rest  of  the  members.  New  constitutions  rose  and 
fell,  and  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession: 
rthere  were  two  promulgated  and  sworn  in  the  course . 
of  the  year  1802.  Anarchy  reigned  over  the  land, 
.insurrections  and  civil  war, 

,    The  cantons   of  Uri,   Schwytz,  and  Underwald, 
uuifarmly  refused  their  assent  to  these  successive  con- 
futations, insisting  on  the  antique  federative  inde- 
pendence, or  an  entire  separation  from  Switzerland ; 
and  in  a  public  document  of  the  13th  July,   1802, 
boldly  called  on  the  French  nation,  as  the  authersiof 
,all  the  harnfi  done,  to  assist  now  in  repairing  it,  being 
^encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  French  diplomatic  agents 
•tbemselyes,  who  were  instructed:  to  bring  about  the 
-^solution  of  the  constitution  imitaire,  which  had not 
hem  found  to  answer  the  views  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Buonaparte,  then  first 
consul,  offered  his  mediation,  and  appointed  four  se- 
nators, .  Barthelemy,  Rcederer,  Fouch£,  ■  and  Desmeu- 
nierd,  to  meet,  at  Paris,  ten  Swiss  deputies  appointed 
by  the  different  parties.  Buonaparte  conferred  several 
times  himself  with  the  deputies ;  and,  on  one  of  these 
occasions  (29th  January,  1803,)  he  entered  so  fiiHy 
and  so  ably  into  the  matter  in  dispute,  that  one  of  the 
deputies  was  induced  to  set  down  the  conversation 
from  memory  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  and  submitted 
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what  he  had  written  to  the  revision  of  another  deputy*, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  communication  of  the 
original  draft,  deemed  sufficiently  interesting  to  insert 
it  in  an  appendix  to  this  work.  The  meeting  lasted 
from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  eight  in  the 
evening. 

The  earnest  interest  taken  by  Buonaparte  in  the 
welfare  of  Switzerland,  and  his  anxious  desire  to  suit 
its  civil  institutions  to  the  local  prejudices  and  habits 
of  each  small  community,  was  wholly  military  and 
political ;  he  looked  on  Switzerland  as  an  important 
military  position,  a  watch-tower  between  three  great 
divisions  of  Europe,  of  which  the  act  of  mediation  se- 
cured die  possession  to  him  without  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  garrison,  This  act  conciliated  the  people 
of  the  subject  districts  (forming  three-fourths  of  the 
country,  and  heretofore  held  as  private  property  by  the 
remaining  sovereign  fourth,)  for  it  declared  there 
should  be  no  subject  districts  in  Switzerland,  no  exclusive 
privilege*.  It  pleased  the  aristocracy,  by  giving  them 
a  certain  preponderance  in  the  six  cantons  direcUur*  ; 
it  pleased  also  the  democratic  cantons,  satisfied  with 
any  thing  not  umtaire.  Buonaparte  found  no  difficulty 
in  securing  an  influence  over  the  leading  men  in  each 
of  the  cantons,  both  democratic  and  aristocratic  whose 
pride  he  condescended  to  flatter  on  all  occasions,  and 
most  of  whom  were  anxious  to  accept  of  public  mis- 

*  Mr.  Stapfcr,  formerly  ministre  de  U  republique  Helvedque 
It  Pan*. 
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movs  fat  Ms  court,  their  ready  obedience  going  geae- 
rally  a  good  deal  beyond  what  might  have  been  deem- 
ed indispensable. 

The  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  imposed  on 
the  cantons  the  obligation  of  furnishing  a  body  df 
sixteen  thousand  effective  men;  and  as  the  cantons 
bad  not  the  resource  of  the  conscription,  high  bounties 
became  necessary  to  obtain  voluntary  enlistments; 
but  this  expense  afforded  the  different  governments 
the  plea  of  necessity  to  obtain  mdney  by  taxes,  while 
to  the  members  themselves  of  these  governments,  it 
afforded  valuable  commissions  for  their  sons  and 
young  relations.  Yet  when  Buonaparte  thought  that 
the  restoration  of  the  former  ordar  of  things  in  Swit- 
zerland would  secure  his  influence  there,  he  ms  mis- 
taken. Those,  even,  whose  individual  interest  was 
best  attended  to,  were  only  bound  to  him  as  long 
as  he  Was  in  a  situation  to  injure  or  to  serve  them ; 
reserving  to  tfomsefcrefe  the  privilege  <of  shaking  off 
the  haled  yoke  as  soon  as  opportunity  offetoed.  He 
inspected  it  at  last,  or  knew  all  the  time  this  vtfas  the 
tenure  by  which  a  tyrant  must  submit  to  hold  inn  de- 
pendants ;  for  we  find  him  answering  the  professions 
of  respect  and  attachment  of  burgo^master  Reinhawl, 
in  1809,  by  these  remarkable  words:  Je  veux  Hen  y 
creire  ;  cepcndant,  sifatms  dw  recers,  c'est  uters  qtteje 
Urais  dam  vos  twwrs  ! 

Alt  human  institutions,  even  those  of  Which  the 
abuses  alone  bave  Survived,  haw  had  their  period  of 
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usefulness :  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  tamed  the  barba- 
rians of  the  dark  ages ;  deserts  were  cultivated  by 
monks  whose  convents  were  the  only  safe  reposi- 
tory of  human  knowledge ;  we  owe  to  feudal  insti- 
tutions the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  some  heroic  vir- 
tues ;  and  the  aristocracy  of  cities  protected  the  peo- 
ple against  feudal  tyranny.  The  federal  form  of 
government  had  likewise  its  advantages ;  it  suited  the 
simplicity  of  the  first  founders  of  Helvetic  liberty ; 
%new.  auxiliaries,  or  rather  new  partners,  to  the  great 
league  of  small  communities,  were  easier  obtained  by 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  their  peculiar  institu- 
tions and  customs,  than  if  a  sacrifice  of  them  bad 
been  exacted.  The  tendency  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment was,  however,  very  soon  observable,  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  Switzerland  sufficiently  shows. 
After  the  first  heroic  period,  from  1308  to  the  battle  of 
Morat  in  1476,  the  cantons  become  jealous  and  selfish, 
evincing  towards  each  other  that  unfriendly  spirit  fo- 
reign states  usually  entertain  for  their  next  neighbours ; 
they  learnt  to  calculate  their  individual  distance  from 
danger  before  they  afforded  each  other  assistance,  find 
were  apt  to  seek  in  foreign  alliances  that  protection  of 
which  they  were  not  certain  at  home ;  thence  iiiter- 
jriinable  quarrels  among  themselves.  Their  general 
diets  could  rarely  agree  upon,  and  seldom  exe- 
cute, measures  of  public  utility  ;  and  although  the 
Reformation  might  afterwards  change  the  nature  of 
their  civil  dissensions,  and  purify  their  motives,  it  did 
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pot  put  an  end  to  them;  and  a  long  succession  of 
religious  wars  left  the  federal  bond  more  lax  and 
inefficient  than  ever. 

The  various  governments  of  Switzerland  had  over- 
looked the  changes  which  time,  and  a  variety  of 
events  to  which  they  had  been  strangers,  had  operated 
among  their  neighbours,  and  the  alteration  of  man- 
ners and  opinions,  among  their  own  citizens  or  sub- 
jects themselves.  An  uninterrupted  state  of  peace 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  had  left  them  in 
ignorance  of  their  present  strength,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  estimate  by  the  battles  of  the  fifteenth 
.  century.  Engrossed  with  paltry  jealousies,  and  di- 
vided among  themselves,  they  heeded  not  the  awful 
.warning  of  the  French  revolution,  and  neglected  to 
take  advantage  of  thp  six  or  seven  years'  breathing 
time  allowed  them  to  compromise  matters  with  the 
jftew  principles,  fancying  they  might  be  stopped  at  the 
custom-house  on  the  frontiers ;  and  even  those  hoards 
of .  public  money,  monuments  of  an  antiquated  policy, 
which  might  so  easily  have  been  remitted  away  to 
.England,  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  other  foreign 
country,  out  of  the  reach  of  invaders,  were  left  to 
reward  them. 

The  system  of  confederate  republics,  united  under 
a  federal  head,  has  been  defined,  not  unaptly,  the 
feudal  system  applied  to  democracy ;  the  same  broils, 
the  same  anarchy,  the  same  loose  dependance  upon  a 
xommon  head,  to.  whom  they  render  a  sort  of  vain 


hsmagSi  hi*  *tom  they  rawly  obey;  the<sanK  Mi* 
fistwesB  nand  Want  of  -public  spirit 
reported  to  have  said  once,  that  a  "  federal, 
taon  made  aft  wUflelent  tart  of  government  ibr  the 
people  who  fc*ed  under  it;  but,  w  vecamkc.  it  aa- 
.ssrared  a  .very  goad  purpose  for  the  noigbbom  of 
Ifcaft  people  !" 

Stare  is  an  aotive  and  vivify iag  principle 
division  of  the  civiliaed  world  into  independent  si 
whieh  rtnddnatjexist  if  that  worid  were  aM  united 
under -one  head :  nations  holdup,  as  k  were,  the  mirrar 
to  each  other,  and  see  abroad  what  weald  bans  na- 
capad  their  notice  at  heme.  The  fioaaan  empire  Ian- 
.guisbing  iathe«litele  of  its  vaetaesa,  cmMaatasaw 
wefl  as  ipoarer  aspired  at  last,  tinder  the  mere  vrantinf 
riiaky  andaamdation.  One  entire,  vast  aadsolitaBy 
as  that  of  Rome  ever  ma,  seams  now  destined  to 
perpetuate  civil  infancy  to  the  eaftreoraft  bid 
dimply  because  thereat  of  the  world  capita 
tails  as  if  it  was  not  China,  divided  into  balfea 
-dosea  empires,  would  not  have  remained  Am  stt*in» 
ary;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  Orina, 
transformed  into  a  vast  federal  repoblio  of  eeinHmte- 
pendent  states,  would  have  gained  any  thing  but  Aha 
Municipal  spirit  of  Europe,  without  its  teaming  and 
its  virtues.  R  4oe*  not  appeal  that  the  tfriaoaB,  for 
mstanoe,  subdivided  tnto«iaty*thne  fiadcnalnpiAin% 
are  imiefc  better  <tf4baa  Ghat*  in  point  of  nacsai  mt 
prwefiaettt    The  «naU*^uWi«6*>f  {jrenoaifta 


unfar*  kxae  £*btaHy*6ii> , aid  maintained  tMr 
hbccty  fey  deeds  of  heroic  **ledr,  sawe  eqUafltfl  1ft 
Helvetia  under  the  same  *yBtata^;gowiiimeat$  tat 
tee  republics  flourished  mast  *h*a  the  federal  bond 
^whkfaaanked  them  became  so  fttaobg,  that,  to  nee  the 
eifpwesionof  Polybius, "  nothing  wa*  wanting  to  the 
state*  of  Peloponnesus,  but  the  same  wads  to  make 
themotf*  4ot*n.M  This  cannot  be  wd  yet  ctf  fibril* 
zeitand. 

The  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  present 
another  iUustrioos  example  of  federation:  like  Swifc 
aaehiid,  they  conquered  their  liberty  under  that  femt 
of  governments  and  as  in  Switzerland  the  canton 
«>f  <Berne  had  acquired  the  pfeponderancey  in  tike 
toanner  the  yurifam  of  tfoBand  preponderated  « 
nntch  in  the  cofrffedemtion,  as  to  connect  and  bind 
together  the  different  members  of  it :  but  ft  did  not 
saarfe  theai  frem  iiitennfaiable  bickerings  and  ©oofc* 
eional  cmtiwaxs  on  the  subject  of  the  distant  afaiks* 
(fair  wnnnfcrcial  and  their  landed  interests*  ithair 
any  and  their  navy ;  tall  «t  ladt  the  nsiirpfetihn  ofta 
chief  magistrate  alone  saved  the  Bstavian  Union  fitto 
attartshyawlfdifisolutioD. 

lite  pecadiar  situation  of  the  United  -States  trf 
America,  readess  them  unfit  objects  of  dempatisoa 
with  nay  other  federal  repubfic  of  ancient  or  medem 
times.  More  apart  from  all  the  world  than  Romfe  ctf 
(Mirny  yet  commixed  with  the  rest  of  tnftnttnd,  rfor 
tatamculxM  Asen<%  |>uq»ate,  by  the  iasMstf  «f 
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their  navigation,  tbe  United  States  behold  a  space  of 
8600  miles  of  ocean  between  them  and  their  enemies, 
although  their  friends,  their  models,  or  their  moral 
competitors,  are  at  their  door.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, they  need  not  a  very  strong  government  for 
the  purpose  of  defence ;  nor  do  they  need,  perhqps* 
an  absolute  separation  of  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  mental  improvement  and  reciprocal  emulation.  If 
they  have  not  made  much  use  of  this  mental  proximity 
with  Europe ;  if  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
although  superior  to  the  common  people  in  Europe, 
have  so  few  men  to  compare  with  distinguished 
Europeans,  it  may  not  be  owing  to  the  defect  of  their 
system  of  government,  but  to  the  very  advantages  of 
their  situation,  which  do  not  compel  any  one  to  resort 
to  much  intellectual  exertion  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining what  is  within  the  reach  of  vulgar  abilities. 
No  one  in  the  United  States  sees  himself,  unless  by 
his  own  fault,  cut  off  from  the  common  benefits  and 
decencies  of  civilized  life ;  for  ever  unblessed  with 
any  of  those  ties  which  seem  the  natural  inheritance 
of  the  whole  animal  creation,  a  sort  of  supernumerary 
in  real  life,  reduced  to  live  on  the  treasures  of  his 
own  breast,  and  compelled  to  seek  in  the  regions  of 
mind  what  fate  has  refused  him  on  earth ;  circum- 
stances to  which  mental  pre-eminence  is  too  often  due 
in  the  old  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  loose  sort  of  federal  go- 
vernment, under  which  the  Americans  fought  for  their 
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independence,  far  from  serving  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  had  nearly  proved  fetal  to  it ; 
and  the  era  of  their  prosperity  began  only  at  the 
adoption  of  a  much  stronger  federal  bond,  in  the  year 
1788.  That  new  constitution  was  called  emphatically 
Federal,  although  the  former  was  federal  likewise; 
but  it  left  a  much  greater  share  of  individual  inde- 
pendence to  the  States.  The  old  congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  like  the  Helvetic  diet,  was 
an  advising  power,  which  proposed  measures  to  be 
adopted  or  not,  as  pleased  its  constituents ! 

History  furnishes  us  with  numerous  examples  of 
federative  states  opposing  a  successful  resistance  to 
die  attacks  of  a  monarch,  yet  sinking  under  those  of 
a  republic.  The  small  Grecian  states  confederated, 
baffled  the  Great  King ;  and  the  Helvetic  league  Aus- 
tria :  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  furnish  us  with  other 
instances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Acheah  league 
and  federate  Gaul  became  the  prey  of  Roman  ambi- 
tion ;  as  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Germanic 
body,  were  vanquished  by  the  armies  of  France, 
transformed  for  a  while  into  a  republic.  There  un- 
doubtedly is  in  the  attack  of  a  free  people,  led  on  by 
men  eager  for  popularity,  and  whose  advancement 
depends  wholly  on  their  personal  merit,  a  very  supe- 
rior energy  to  that  of  troops  who,  were  they  even  to 
perform  prodigies,  would  not  the  more  attract  the 
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fevour  of  their  sovereign:  for  it  would  still  belong*  m 
other  grounds,  to  those  on  whom  he  bestows  it. 

The  Swiss  had  enjoyed  for  ten  years  a  tolerable 
share  of  independence,  under  the  constitution  called 
Acte  de  Mediation;  experiencing  no  further  practical 
inconvenience  than  the  obligation  of  recruiting  a  large 
contingent  of  troops,  rapidly  wasting  by  sanguinary 
wan.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  voluntary  enlistments 
was,  however,  increasing  rapidly;  and  little  doubt 
ean  be  entertained,  that  the  conscription  would  have 
become  necessary  in  a  short  time,  and,  consequently, 
the  internal  interference  of  France.  The  downfcd  of 
tiie  arbitrary  Mediator  was  for  the  Swiss,  as  for  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  the  signal  of  a  happy  deli- 
verance. Berne  saw  in  it,  more  than  the  other  can- " 
tens,  the  probable  restoration  of  their  former  posses- 
sions—* wafe  a 'natural  feeling;  national  pride,  *tiU 
-more  than  their  interest,  impelled  the  Bernese  to 
make  a  last  efibrt  to  regain  that  situation  to  which 
-ktog  possession  gave  them  a  political  right.  Thqy 
-Were  not  successful,  nor  was  it  to  be  wished  that 
they  fhoqld.  There  is  a  time  when  the  most  benefi- 
cial institutions,  being  no  longer  in  harmony  with 
«ew  kteas  and  new  circumstances*  jperish  by  tlje 
&mds  of  those  who  may  be  said  to  owe  to  them  their 
existence.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  overturn  any  e^- 
istii^g  government,  however  defective,  at  the  risk  of 
*rhat  may  follow ;  but  when  it  has  Men  by  chance, 


and  in  dissolved,  it  seems  lolly  to  re-construct  k  oor 
the  some  model,  and  lay  the  seeds  of  future  revobir 
tions. 

When  the  military  events  of  1812  and  1813,  to 
which  Europe  looked  for  its  deliverance,  brought  the 
seat  of  war  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  froi* 
tiers  of  Switzerland,  France,  which  under  the  direc- 
tory had  invaded  that  country,  and  imposed  on  it  af- 
terwards a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, 
and  had  recently  (1810)  dismembered  the  canton  of 
Valais  for  its  own  use,  that  is,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  conveying  an  anny  into  the  heart  of  I*m« 
bardy,  whenever  it  might  suit  her  purpose ;  France* 
we  say,  might  set  up  the  plea  of  Swiss  neutrality,  to 
prevent  the  allies  penetrating  that  way,  but  could 
not  expect  such  a  neutrality,  all  on  one  sick,  to  be  re- 
spected. 

We  find  an  unexpected  analogy  between  the  cir- 
cumstances Which  led  to  the  invasion  of  Switzerland 
by  Prance  in  1798,  and  by  the  allies  in  1813.  On 
both  occasions  the  invaders  depended  on  a  certain 
opposition  of  views  between  the  government  and  the 
people  in  the  aristocratic  cantons,  as  well  as  between, 
the  different  cantons  themselves,  which  they  knew 
would  paralyze  the  means  of  general  resistance.  The* 
French  presumed  the  people  would  be  for  them,  and 
the  allies  depended  on  the  secret  good  wishes  of  the 
governments.  There  have  been  doubts  on  the  nature 
of  the  understanding  between  the  Austrians  and  cer* 
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tain  leading  personages  of  die  aristocracy,  in  conse- 
quence of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  having  said  publicly, 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  then  at  Basle,  that 
it  cost  England  a  good  deal  to  secure  the  passage  of 
their  troops  through  Switzerland  ;  and  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  expressions  of  displeasure  which 
escaped  Alexander,  against  those  in  Switzerland  who 
permitted  the  violation  of  the  territory,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assurance  of  protection  he  had  given.  As  to 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  when  challenged  in  London  by 
the  Swiss  envoy,  Mr.  Freudenreich,  to  name  those 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  he  gave  an  equivocal  an- 
swer; and  really  a  bribe  was  not  very  likely  to  be 
given,  when  inclination  was  obviously  sufficient  with- 
out it. 

The  allied  powers  had  abandoned  Switzerland, 
when,  in  1798,  their  interference  might  have  saved  jt 
and  themselves ;  and,  on  several  other  occasions,  they 
had  showed  great  indifference  about  its  fate*,  tkere- 

*  As  early  as  1801,  Buonaparte  was  much  disposed  to  take  tie 
Valais,  and  annex  it  to  France,  for  the  sake  of  the  Simplon.  In  order 
to  ascertain  what  means  there  might  he  to  resist  this  usurpation,  the 
Helvetic  minister  (Mr.  Stapfer)  had  some  communications  with  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  ministers,  M.  de  Cobentaei,  and  Pe  LucohesJnL 
The  former,  whose  court  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  Simplon,  an- 
swered, "  je  sens  toutce  que  vous  me  dites,  mais  nous  ue  pouvons 
recommencer  la  guerre  pour  la  Valais  1"  The  Prussian,. who  was 
not  even  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Switzerland 
and  the  Helvetic  government,  said,  "  Nous  vous  reconnoitrons  quand 
la  France  nous  aura  dit  que  vous  existez."  Thus  abandoned,  the 
Swiss  minister  obtained  of  Buonaparte  a  postponement  of  his  views 
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fcffe  Switzerland  owed  them  no  gratitude.  But  fee 
system  of  endless  wars,  and  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Buonaparte,  made  his  downfal  an  object  of  para- 
mount interest  to  all  Europe  ;  and  if  the  co-operation 
of  Switzerland  had  been  necessary,  it  could  not  have 
been  withheld.  Whether  it  were  necessary  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  doubt:  at  any  rate,  the  tardy  inva- 
sion of  the  French  territory  in  1815  was  too  like  the 
kick  to  the  sick  lion,  and  availed  little  as  to  wiping 
off  the  stain  on  national  honour,  if  any  there  was,  in 
consequence  of  the  former  aggressions  of  France. 

Switzerland  is  now  too  well  known  not  to  be,  as  it 
was  formerly  imagined,  inaccessible  at  home ;  yet 
her  means  of  defence  will  ever  be  found- adequate  to 
the  emergency  in  a  national  cause.  It  has  been 
asserted  in  the  Chambre  des  Diputfo  at  Paris,  by 
General  Sebastiani,  the  17th  of  June,  1820,  without 
beihg  contradicted  by  any  other  member ;  but,  on  flfe 
contrary,  confirmed  out  of  doors  by  most  military 
men,  that  the  occupation  of  Switzerland  will  be  found 
necessary  whenever  a  general  war  takes  place  between 
France  and  Germany,  the  modern  system  of  tactics, 
called  la  grande  guerre,  requiring  the  possession  of 
the  Versans  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube.  Switzer- 
land, therefore,  is  to  be  made  the  common  field  of 
battle  of  all  the  powers  at  war  during  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  in  a  century,  which  is  about  the  average 

on  the  Valais,  by  a  secret  treaty  stipulating  a  free  passage  for  bis 
iroops — it  was  not  annexed  to  France  till  eight  years  after  this,' 
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ate.  of  wac  This  i&  a. warning'  also  to  the  resTof 
Europe,  that  die  resttess  spirit  of  conquests  is  yet 
alive. 

We  might  ask,  however,  whether  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attack  or  defence,  that  the  occupation  of  Swit* 
Zgrland  is  deemed  necessary.  If  for  attack,  let  it  be 
remembered*  that  Austria  ie  in  full  possession  of  the 
Sipiugen,  ai*d  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Simplea ;  it  has 
already  passed  it  once  with  an  army  of  50,000  men* 
And  would  certainly  be  before-hand  with,  France,  oo 
the  first  news  of  an  invasion  on  her  part,  in  occupying 
the  strong  positions  in  Switzerland.  If  defense  be 
the  purpose,  it  certainly  would  seem  easier  for  France 
ty  defend  a  line  of  frontier  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  along  the  Jura,  with  a  neutral  army  of  QQ,00Q 
men  between  them  and  the  qoemy,  interested  in  jars* 
venting  his approach,  than  a  Kne  of  needy  jh&tamdped 
n^ilesf  (the  circumference:  of  Switzerland  ateng  tfeei 
wtote  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Basle  to, its  source* 
and  thence  ajong  the  chain  of  the  Alps>)  wiA  the  amqn 
of  60,000  men  mad?  hostile,  instead  of  nsttfral  a* they* 
were  before.  Massena,  in  full  possession  of  Switaw* 
land,  with  aa  army  of  45,000  men^ and ttaeeorfctiB 
other  armies  acting  in.  concert  on  either  side  of  haa 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  beyond  the  Alps,  in  Geimaag^ 
and  in  Italy — Massena,  we  say,  assisted  by  half  * 
dosien  Qf  the  moat  skiifol  generals  France  then  posh 
sessed,  found  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  his  ground ; 
and  his  army,  continually  recruited,  left  50,000  dead 
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on  the  numerous  fields  of  battle  in  Switzerland,  without 
being  able  ultimately  to  effect  the  end  proposed — 
there  surely  would  not  be  any  reason  to  expect  a 
better  result  now,  or  in  the  event  of  future  wars. 

The  Helvetic  diet,  warned  of  its  dangers,  is  ac- 
tively employed  in  giving  the  best  organization  to 
their  militia,  and  will  be  able  to  send  into  the  field 
60,000  men  at  a  very  short  notice.  It  is  intended  to 
fortify  St.  Maurice,  and  some  of  the  other  narrow 
passes  of  the  long  valley  of  the  Rhone  ;  where  it  is 
believed,  on  good  authority,  (General  Le  Courbe's 
Notes  Instructives),  that  7,000  or  8,000  men  could  effec- 
tually stop  a  foreign  army  in  its  way,  either  from  the 
Simplon  or  to  it.  The  diet  has  it  in  contemplation 
to  form  a  great  military  depot  in  some  central  part  of 
the  Alps,  where  their  whole  forces  would  assemble, 
ready  to  act  against  either  of  the  belligerent  powers 
who  should  first  violate  her  territory.  Such  certainly 
are  the  means  of  rendering  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land effectual,  and  her  neighbours  even  have  a  right 
to  expect  they  should  be  adopted  ;  this  neutrality,  to 
be  respected,  must  be  respectable,  which,  in  technical 
language,  means  strong. 


Vol.  II.  «  I 
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i. 

Jan*  Grata?  ad  Jffenricum  Buttingerum  Epistola. 

IxtfOBT*uu  tibt  ago  gratia*,  agamque  dum  vivam,  Vir  doctis* 
ae:  nam  telaturam  iwe  affirraare  non  possum;  tantis  enim  tuis 
oticiis  noti  videor  mihi  respondere  posse,  nisi  forte  ita  sensurus  es 
ut  iwe  refeiTe  gratiam  putes,  cnm  meittorfa  tenebo.  Neque  immerito! 
Accepi  ettim  a  t*  litem  pwviftsiihe  et  disertisshne  scriptas,  qua  qui- 
dtm  mihi  gmtissimie  drantr  turn  quod  rebus  gravioribus  emissis  ad 
me,  qua  fern*  erodki  viri  Uteris  indigna  sum,  scribere  e  tarn  longin- 
qua  rcgione  hac  tua  ingrave*eente  aetate  dignattis  es;  turn  etiam 
quod  ejus  geaeris  tua  scripta  rant,  ut  non  vulgaria  qasedam  ad  delec- 
tandum,  sed  pia  et  divina  ad  doeendum,  monendum,  et  consulen- 
dvm,  ea  praesntimr  qua  et  mete  a»tati  et  sexui  ac  familitfe  nostrce 
dignitati  imprimis  conveniunt,  cominere  videantur :  in  quibus  ut  in 
aliis  omnibus,  qua  in  summam  republic®  Christian®  utilitatem  edi- 
dh%  non  solum  te  exquisite  doctum  et  singulari  erudittone  prsedi- 
tum  ostendrsti ;  sed  etiam  ingenksum,  prudfcnfem,  et  piuni  consilia- 
rium,  qui  nihil  sapis  nis*  bona,  nihil  sentis  nisi  divina,  nihil  jubes 
nisi  utitia,  et  nihil  pants  nisi  honesta,  pia  et  torn  observandfo  patre 
dagna.  O  «te  felicissimam  i  cui  taHs  contigit  amicus  et  prudens  con- 
siliarius  (n»  ut  SaUm*  habet*  r&m\  n*t  »)  quteque  jam 
«pm  hofometaattdocto,  tbeologo  tarn  pio  et  reree  religionis  acerrimo 
*gof*«%*  necewitudkus  et  amicitiae  jure  conjuncta  sum.  Multis 
de  nominibus  Deo  O.M.  me  debere  puto,  et  imprimis  quod,  post- 

•  Proverb,  xi.  14.    Salus  in  multitudine  consiliariorom. 
Vol.  II.  ^  K 
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quam  me  pio  Bucero,  viro  doctissimo  et  patre  sanctissimo  orbasset, 
qui  dies  noctesque  wv%  x«i  A«|  non  destitit  mihi,  qu«  ad  vitam  in* 
stituendam  et  for  man  dam  necessaria  essent,  suppeditare,  quique 
roeum  in  omni  probitate,  pietate,  et  literarum  scientia  cursum  et 
progressus  provehebat  et  suis  optimis  consiliis  adhibitis  incitabat ; 
te  vir  colendissime  I  mihi  ejus  loco  concessit,  qui,  ut  spero,  mihi 
tardanti  et  moram  trahenti  calcaria,  ut  coepisti,  addere  volueris: 
nihil  enim  mihi  optatius  evenire  aut  accidere  potest,  quam  ut  digna 
hujusmodi  clarissimorum  virorum,  quorum  virtutum  nuUus  satis  esse 
possit  prceco,  Uteris  saluberrimisque  consiliis  ducar,  utque  idem  mihi 
coniingat  quod  vel  Blestillce,  Paula,  et  EvMtochio,  quas  divus  ille, 
ut  fertur,  Ieronymus  instituit,  etsuisconcionibus  habitis  ad  divinarum 
rerum  cognitionem  perduxit ;  vel  quod  mulieri  illi  state  confectee, 
cui  divus.  Joannes  epistolium  jquoddam  hortatoriumet  vere  theologi- 
cum  conscripsit,  vel  quod  Severi  matri,  quae  consilio  Originis  usa 
est,  ejusque  monitis  acquievit ;  quae  omnes  non  tantum  sibi  laudis 
et  commodi  ex  corporis  forma,  generis  nobilitate,  et  divitiarutn 
copia  comparaverunt,  quantum  glorise  et  felicitatis  ex  prudentisai- 
morum  virorum  consiliis  hauserunt,  eo.  quod  non  dedigaabantur 
homines  illi  tarn  singulari  eruditione  et  admirabili'  pietate  cousptcui 
eas  quasi  manu  ad  optima  quseque  ducere,  et  quae  ad  salutem  ater- 
nam  et  futurse  vitae  felicitatem  maximum  haberent  momentum  sug- 
gerere.  Quod  ut  tu  mihi  facere  digneris,  cum  neque  ingenio,  nee 
eruditione,  nee  pietate  infimus  inter  eos  omnes  haberi  debeas,  iterum 
atque  iterum  a  te  peto.  Audacula  tibi  videar  oportet,  que  tarn 
audacter  hoc  efflagito ;  sed  si  consilii  mei  rationem  respicere  volueris, 
nempe  quod  ex  pietatis  tuse  penu  ea  deprdmere  cupiam,  quae  cqni 
ad  mores  formandos,  turn  ad  fidem  in  Christo  servatore  meo  con* 
firmandam  conducere  queant,  hoc  quod  facio  mihi  vitio  vertere 
ncc  pro  tua  humanitate  poteris,  nee  pro  tua  prudentia  volueris. 

Ex  libello  illo  verae  et  non  fucatSB  religionis  pleno*,  quern  nuper 
ad  patrem  et  me  misisti,  tanquam  ex  horto  amoenissirao  flores  suavis- 
simos  colligo,  et  pater  etiam,  dum  per  gravissima  negotk  licet,  in 
ejus  lectione  quotidie  sedulo  versatur*  Quern  autem  inde  uterqiie 
reportabimus  fructum,  de  eo  tibi  et  Deo  propter  te  immortaks  gra*. 
tias  agere  debemus.  Non  enim  fflquam  esse  putatntts,  ut-  per  te 
tuique  similes,  quos  non  paucos.  hac  in  parte  fefcciwjna  parit  Ger- 

*  De  Perfectione  ChrUtianonim,  ad  Henricum  II,  Gall  Rfg. 
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mania,  a  Deo  O.M.  tot  tantaque  vere  divina  dona  ingratis  accipia- 
mus  animfs  Solemus  enim  homines  hominibus,  ut  par  est,  benefi- 
ces beneficia  compensare,  et  donorum  collatorum  memores  nos 
pnestare:  quanto  magis  igitur  operam  navare  debemus  divinae 
bonitati,  si  non  ex  omni  parte  res  pond  ere,  at  saltern  laetis  anirais, 
quae  confert,  amplecti,  et  ex  animo  pro  illis  gratias  agere  ? 

Nunc  ad  laudes,  quas  mihi  tribuunt  literae,  venio,  quas  ut  nee 
vendicare,  ita  nullo  modo  agnoscere  debeo;  sed  quidquid  mihi 
dmna  tonkas  largita  est,  id  omne  acceptum  iili  refero,  tanquam 
mearum  rerum  omnium,  quae  virtutis  aliquam  speciem  habent, 
Autori  summo  et  soli,  quem  meo  nomine  roges  velim,  ornatissime 
vir,  assiduis  tuis  precibas,  ut  me  hacin  parte  measque  rationed  omnes 
ita  moderetur,  ut  tanta  ejus  benignitate  non  indigna  reperiar. 

In  anrmum  induxerat  illustrissimus  pater  meus  ad  tuam  humani- 
tatera  scribere  pariterque  gratias  pro  tuis  prseclare  susceptis  laborious 
et  singulari  ilia  humanitate,  qua  inductus  es  suo  nomini  Sermonum 
quintam  decadem  inscribere,  ejusque  auspiciis  in  lucem  edere ;  nisi 
gravissimis  regife  majestatis  negotiis  in  ultimos  Britannia  fines  fuisset 
avocatus ;  sed  ubi  per  publicas  occupationes  vacabit,  quam  diligen- 
tissime  ad  te  scribere  se  velle  affirmat.  Postremo  Hebraicari  jam 
incipienti  mihi  si  viam  et  modum  aliquem  ostenderis,  quem  in  hoc 
studiorum  cutsu  tenere  maxima  cum  utilitate  debeam,  me  longe  tibi 
devfnetissimam  reddideris.  Vale,  totius  ecclesiae  Christian  ae  summum 
deeus  et  ornamentum,  et  te  diu  nobis  suaeque  ecclesice  superstitem 
servet  Deus  Optiraus  Maximus. 

Tuae  pietati  deditissima, 

Joanna  Graia* 


Fackre  non  possum,  ni  nimis  ingrata  officii  immemor,  et  benefices 
tuis  indigna  videri  velim,  vir  ornatissime,  quin  in  singulas  res  meri- 
taque  tua,  quae  plurima  fuerunt,  gratias  tibi  ingentes  agam.  Quan- 
quam  mihercule  et  id  cum  pudore  facio :  neque  enim  tanta  necessi- 
tudo,  quantam  tumihi  tecum  esse  voluisti,  neque  tot  beneficia  a  te  in 
me  his  prorsus  indignam  collata  tantummodo  gratiarum  actionem 
videntur  desiderare  *,  neque  ego  lubenter  pro  maximis  tuis  beneficiis 
tarn  vili  orationis  munere  defungor.     Hoc  etiam  nonnihil  angit  ani- 

*  Scrips* Jeanfta desy  derate;  et paullo *nteUn*wm9*>. 
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mum  meum,cum  ad  Uterus,  quaatanto  viro  darem,  excogkandas  quam 
parum  idouea  sira  raecum  perpendo.  Neque  certe  mei*  nseuiis  pueriU, 
busque  nugis  tuam  gravitatem  perturbare,  aut  tanta  barbarie  ture  elo- 
emi®  obsirepere  veliem  atque  auderem :  nisi  et  nullo  me  alio  modo 
tibi  gratificari  posse  scirem,et  du  tua  solita  satisque  perspecta  mini  hu- 
manitate  hauddubitarem.  De  Uteris  autem,  quas  proxime  abs  te  accept 
sjc  habcto.  Posteaquam  semel  atque  kerum  (nam  semel  non  videbatur 
satis)  eas  legissem,  tantum  fructus  reportage  ex  tuis  prseclaris  etvere 
theologicis  pneceptis*  visa  sum,  quantum  ex  diutujna  opumorum 
auctorum  lectione  vix  eram  assequuta.     Suades  ut  veram  sinceraja- 
que  in  Christo  servatore  meo  fickem  amplectar  tibi  in  hac  parte, 
4  (Voir  a  9toc  Mro  enitar  sati&facere.     S$d  donum  Pei  agnosco  earn, 
esse,  et  prpinde  tantum  poUiceri  debeo  quantum,  Domjnu*  irapec-. 
tierit,  neque  tamen  cum  Apoatolia  orare  desistam*  ut  earn,  mihi  sua 
benignitate  in  diesaugere  veUt.     Huicetiam  Deo  juvante,  ut  jukes, 
a^jungam  vitae  puritateni,  quam  me»  heu  nimium  infifmse  v|res} 
praestare  poterunt.     Tu  interea.  pro  tua  pietate  in  oratioae  tua  pei 
quotidie  facias  mentipuemrogo.     Ad  Hebraic®  lingua)  studium  44m 
ingredior  viam,  quam  tu  fidelissinie  monstra*.   Vale,  $t  Deus  te  ia 
hac  suscepta  abs  te  proving  ia  tueatur  et  ptovehat  eeteroum, 
Tibi  ad  omnia  pietatis  officia  paratissima, 

Joahua  Gft*!*,,. 
[Externa  epistola*  inscriptiomanu  Joanna* ;  Colwdwimp  vim 
Jienrico  BuUingero  hm  traduntur  literse,  foferius  alia  manu;  Ducia 
Suffolci®  F.  1552.] 


Sera  officii  recordatio  reprehendt  non  debet,  presertim  si  nulla 
negligentia  preetermissa  est,  vir  doctissime :  longe  enim  absum :  pauci 
sunt  tabellarii :  audio  autem  sero.  Sed  jam  cum  eum  h abeam 
ypa/x/xaro^opoirt,  cujus  opera  et  mese  tibi  et  tuae  mihi  tradi'telent 
literae,  officio  meo  deesse  non  debui  quin  ad  te  scribendo  et  verbis 
optarem  optime  et  re  haberem  gratiam  quam  diligentissime.  Tanta 
enim  tua  apud  omnes  auctoritas  J,  tanta  in  praedicando,  ut  audio, 

*  Scripsit  preceptit.  Paollo  post  autorem  et  synceramque  Graeca  autem*  ut 
dedi,  cum  accentu. 
f  Sine  accentu* 

%  Scripsit  authority  Post  Mfemtxfe,  peregrimg,  imtwmi;  dtuydereni. 
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gravitas,  tantaque,  ut  qui  te  norunt  referre  solent,  vitse  integritas,  ut 
tu»  non  solummodo  dictis,  sed  etiam  vite  moribus  tarn  peregrines  et 
extent  nationes,  quam  etiam  ea  quam  ipse  incolis  patria  magis  ad 
bene  beateque  vivendum  inchentur:  nonenim  tantummodo,  ut  Jaco- 
bus habet,  e?angelii  et  sacrorum  Dei  mandator  urn  ebuccinator  et 
prsedicator  diligens,  sed  ejus  etiam  effector  et  operator  verus  es,  eaque 
vita  praestas  quae  verbis  imperas,  minime  temet  ipsum  fallens.  Nee 
equidem  his  similis  es  qui  extemam  suam  faciem  in  speculo  consi- 
dered, et  quam pri mum  discesserint,  qualis  ejus  forma  fuerit,  obli- 
vioni  tradunt;  sed  et  vera  et  sincera  prsedicas,  et  vivendi  ratione  aliisi 
ut  id  sequantur  quod  et  jubes  et  facts,  exemplo  et  ma^ny^an  •  es. 
Sed  quid  h«c  ad  tuam  gravitatem  scribo,  cum  tanla  mea  barbaries  sit, 
ut  nee  digne  tuam  pietatem  laudare,  nee  satis  vitee  integritatem 
encomiis  t  celebrate,  nee,  prout  convenit,  suspiciendam  et  admirandam 
doctrin&menarrare  possit.  Opus  enim  esset,  ut,  si  prout  Veritas  postulat, 
te  collaudarem,  Demosthenis  vel  facundiam  velCiceroniseloquentiam 
haberem.  Tanta  enim  tua  sunt  merita,  ut  cum  et  tempus  satis  longum, 
turn  etiam  ingeuii  acumen  et  sermoni*  elegantiam  plus  quam  puerilem 
ad  ea  explicanda  desidefent.  Tantum  enim  in  te  *ibi,  ut  apparet, 
placuit  Deus,  ut  et  te  suo  regno  et  huic  mundo  adaptaverit,  in  hoc 
enim  terreno  vitie  ergastulo  fetalis  eursum  transigis,  quasi  mortuus 
esses,  cum  tamen  vivis,  idque  non  solum  primum  Christo,  sine  quo 
nulla  vita  esse  potest,  et  delude  tibi,  sed  etiam  infinitis  aliis,  quos  ut 
ad  earn  immortalitatem  quam  ipse  assequuturus  %  es  posteaquam  ex 
hac  vita  migravefis,  Diis  volentibus,  perducas  strenue  labores  et 
assidue  conaris,  utque  id  tua  ptetaaeffectum  reddat  quod  cupit,  Deutn 
w*rroxp*rtf*$  omnium  rerum  bonarum  largitorem  precari  non  ces* 
sabo,  ejusque  divinas  aures,  ut  din  in  hac  vita  superstes  sis,  pulsate 
non  desroam.  Heec  ad  te  audacius  quam  prudentius  stripsi :  sed  tua 
in  me  beneficia  tanta  exstiterunt,  qui  ad  me  tibi  incognitam  scribere 
et  quae  ad  animura  ornandum  et  mentem  expoliendam  necessaria 
essent  suppedhare  dignatus  es,  merito  negligenti©  incusari  et  officii 
oblita  videri  possem,  si  omnimodo  me  tui  tuorumque  meritorum  me- 
morem  baud  prseberem.  Magnaque  prseterea  mibi  spes  est,  te  huic 
mese  plus  quam  muliebri  audacise,  que  virgo  ad  virum,  et  indocta 

*  Sineaccentu. 

t  Scripsit  enconueu.    Post  pro  ut. 

%  Sic  supra  scriptnm  mano  Joanna,  Uteris  paallo  minoribus :  sine  commate* 

§  Sine  accentu. 
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ad  eruditionis  patrem  scribere  audeam,  ignoscere,  et  mes  barbariei, 
qum  te  gravioribus  rebus  occupatum  meis  tricis,  nnniis  et  pueriubus 
Uteris  perturbare  non  debitam  veniam  dare  velle.  Quod  si  a  te  im- 
petravero,  me  multis  Aominibus  tun  pietati  debere  plurimura,  exis- 
timabo.  Si  quid  enim  hac  in  parte  peccatun  fuerit,  mei  erga  te  tuas- 
que  virtutU*  anions  abundantin  potius  tribueudum  est,  quam  vel 
audacin,  qunin  nostrum  sexum  cadere  nullo  modo  debet,  vel  teme-/ 
ritati,  quffi  m  m^  *p»*t#<  Jkmyutf  v*lde  adversari  tolet.  Splendor, 
si  quidem  tuarum  dotum  ita  mentis  men  aciem,  vel  cum  tua  lego,  vel. 
cum  de  te  cogito,  perstringit,  ut  non  quid  men  conveniat  condition!, 
sed  quid  tun  debetur  dignitati,  in  mentis  men  cogitationem  veniat. 
Ceterumj  hie  fluctuare  animus  solet  atque  in  diversas  distrahi  partes, 
dum  quid  mea  eetas,  sexus,  et  in  literis  roediocritas,  imo  infantia 
potius,  postulat,  mecum  considero,  quae,  cum  singula,  turn  universa 
multo  roagis,  a  scribendi  officio  deterrent.  Contra  autem  cum 
tuarum  virtutum  prnstantiam,  famn  tun  celebritatem,  et  meritorum 
tuorum  erga  me  magnitudinem  intueor,  superior  inferiori§  cogitatio 
cedit,r#  wpurot  (ju>v  \\  dignitati  tun ;  et  plus  apud  me,  quod  tua  pos«* 
tqlant  merita*  quam  quod  alia  suadent  omnia,  valere  solet.  Reliquunx 
autem  est,  vir  clarissime,  ut  vehementer  a  te  petam  meo  nomine  viro 
illi  inclyto  et  eruditione,  pietate  gravitateque  antesignano,. nomine 
Bibliandrp,  mihi  tamen  incognito,  salutem  ex  animo  dicere,  Tantam 
enim  ejus  in  nostra  patria  eruditionis  famam  audio,  tamque  illusfre 
ejus  uomen  apud  omnes  ob  singulares  animi  dotes  a  Deo  illi  conces- . 
sas  esse  accipio,  ut  nolens  volens  hujusmodi  viri  coelitus,  ui.  fallor, 
nobis  emissi  pietatem  sinceritatemque  amplecti,  qun  pauiulum  Qog*. 
nitionis  consecuta  sum,  cogar;  et  ut  diu  bujusmodi  ecclesim.  .qo-. 
lumun,  qualisiT  vos  estis,  prospera  sint  valetudine,  Deum  precox. 
Tun  au(em  gravitati  bene  optare,  ob  hujnanitatem.mihi.  ostensam 
gratfes  agere,  et  mult  urn  valere  jubere,  quamdiu  spirare  licuerit,  non 
desinam.     Vale,  vir  doctissime.  Tun  pietati  deditissima, 

JoairNA  Graia% 

*  Sic,  antique  forma,  accusative : 
t  Sine  accentibus. 
X     cripsit  cater  urn. 

$  In  autograpfao  est  extrema  lines;  sup.  turn  ob  chartam  paollaltim  disciss&ni 
nonnnllaram  syllabarum  lacuna.    Initio  teqoentis  lines;  est  uriori  cogitatio* 
H  Sine*  acoentu. 
f  Sic,  forma  antiqui. 
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II. 
Johannis  ab  Ulmis  ad  BuUingervm  Fpistola. 

Bsdii  fe  Scotia  quarto  Calend.  Junii  ad  ducissam  uxorem  princi- 
pis,  ubi  biduu*  hoe  cum  Joanna  domini  filia,  et  jElmero  et  Haddono 
viris  optimis  et  sanctissimis  suaviter  traduco.  Fuit,  roihi  crede,  liber 
tuus  principi  et  gratissimus  et  jam  din  ac  multam  expectatus.  Obtuli 
eum  ejus  celsitudini  in  magna  hominura  frequentia,  simul  enim  illo 
ipso  tempore  multi  Berwikum  confluxerant  Scoti  principes  pacificandi 
studio  inter  utraque  regna ;  episcopus  Aralensis  et  princeps  £  Max- 
fild  :  ab  omnibus  multu'  app'batum  intelligo,  praecipue  ab  Episcopo 
Norwicense  Anglo,  homine  cum  primis  docto,  ac  principi,  officium 
hoc  tuum  laudate  ac  honorifice  concessum  certe  persuadeas  tibi  velim. 
Scripsisset  sane1  ad  tequam  lubentissime,  nisi  gravissimis  majestatis  re- 
gies negociis  et  publicis  rebus  magnopere  esset  disfractus,de  quaetiam 
re,  turn  per  meas,  turn  filire  literas  se  tibi  vult  excusatum  quam  dili- 
gentissime.  Multa  de  te  sum  turn  temporis  interrogatus  et  de  vitae  tare 
rationibus,  et  de  liberis  ac  tota  denique  familia,  potissiroum  autem.  quo 
munere  aut  dono  maxime  gaudere  te  existiraarem.  Ego  vero  constant! 
voce  ad  principem  dixi,  id  unum  te  spectasse,  ut  promulgetur  doctrina 
filii  Dei,  ut  collapsa  Dei  domus  restauretur,  ct  tyran'is  Papae  con- 
demnetur,  nee  te  aliud  a  regia  raajestate.  postulasse,  nee  sane  diver- 
sum  a  principe  impetratunim  te  sperasse.  H«c  ad  te  breviter,  ad 
principe'  vero  et  copiosius  et  disertius,  ut  res  turn  postulare  videbatur, 
sum  elocutus.  Pnemeditabar  enim  jam  antea,  quod  mihi  esset  usu 
pestea  venturunvsi  qua  quae  visa  sunt  respondi.  De  filis?  principis 
m'tfc  stttdfo  et  observantia,  ipse  facile  ex  ejus  doctissima  epistola  tibi 
descripta  cognosces.  Ego  sanfe  nihil  hac  virgine  htfmatiius  si  fami- 
liam*  nihil  doctius  si  eetatem,  nihil  denfque  beatius  si  utram  considered, 
unquam  extitisse  opinor :  fama  percrebuit,  et  in  ore  atque,  sermone 
magnorum  virorum  ceepit  esse  nobilissimam  hanc  virginem  regies  roa- 
jestati  despondendam  atque  locandam.  Si  id  cont'mgat,  quam  felix 
marrimonium  et  ecclesise  salutiferum  turn  fore  arbitrabamini  ?  Sed 
ea  de  re-  viderit  Deus  Optimum  Max.  qui  solus  viget,  sentit,  meminit, 
presvidet  omnia  atque  disponit  omnia  pro«rbitrfttu  soo.  Haddemus  * 
verbi  minister,  et  Aelnirus  institutdr  filire,  te  perofficiose  et  pera- 
raanter  colunt  atque  observant;  *rit  tuae  humanitatis  omnibus  quam. 
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primum  rescribere ;  Scin'erus  est  in  auk  cum  rege,  Wullokus  ia 
finibus  Scotiss,  verbum  Dei  multo  cum  labor*  anunciat  Treherus ; 
nu  concessit  ex  aula,  et  Uteris  interioribus,  hoc  est  Graecis,  potissi* 
mum  fruitur.  Externum  est  ut  valeas,  et  literas  si  quas  ad  principem 
scribis,  ad  me  prius  semper  deferri  cures :  hoc  ut  velis  te  tam  rogo 
quam  quod  vehejnentissime.  Salutem  dicas  ?elim  D.  Gwalthero 
verbis  plurimam,  et  si  com'odum  sit  nominatim  D.  Pellicano.  Turn 
atque  jterum  vale,  vir  doctissime.  Calend.  Jan.  159 1. 
Tui  aroantissimos  ct  constautissjnius  )n  Christo  filius, 

JOU.  AB  UlMIS. 


CONFERENCE 

Que  les  dix  Deputes  Suisse*  9  nommes  par  Us  deux  partis,  ont  eu  avec  k 
Premier  Consul,  le  29  Janvier  1803,  depuis  une  heure  aprte  midi 
jusyu'd  hat  heures  du  soir. 

"Notts  avons,  dit  Bonaparte,  un  grand  travail  aujourcThui.  II  s'agit 
d'arranger  les  int£r£ts  des  diff&rens  partis  en  Suisse.  On  m'a  dit  que 
les  points  principaux  sur  lesquels  tous  6tes  divis6s,  concernaient  la 
liquidation  de  la  dette,  et  ensuite  plusieurs  articles  des  organisations 
cantonales.    Commencons  par  celles-ci : 

Cantow  dtmocratiquet* 

Le  rataUissenifent.de  l'ancien  oxdm  de  cboses  dans  les  cantons  dt~ 
WQcrjltiquts^esi  <*  qu'jl  y  »  fa  plus  .convenaMB  et  ppur  Ypus  et  ptu* 
moi.  Ce  sou*  *««,  c*  sont  Iftprs  fpf  nuss  de  gouyarneinent  qui  voua 
<Jistiagu*nt  dim  le  monde,  qui  vow  indent  increase**  aux  yen* 

fei'KlMPpfe 

.  Sana  cos  dfoocwuies,  vans  ne  pr&enteriea  rien  que  ce  que  Ton 
trowra  siltou* ;  VOW  ntalriei  .pt*  fa  couleiir  peculiar*.;  et  soogesr 
bkn  *  KunportwKe  d'ayojr  4m  tmb  caw^riitkjMe*;  ce  aon*«ux  qui  ' 
61oigs**t  Pidfe  dn  tout^.rPWtntlance  avec  lea  autal  ftals*  ecartent 
caUa.de  vous  oojsfondre  awe  eux  et  de  vous  j  incoiperar*. 

Jessie  bkn  qua  la  rfgijne  de  cas  dteonratiaa  est  acoomfagne  de 
nasnhfe  d'incoaveaitm^i  qu'iljttiiowbaat  paa  I'examea  aux  yeux 
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de  la  raison ;  mats  enfin  il  est  etabli  depuis  des  ai&cles,  il  m  son  ori- 
jpne  dans  le  climat,  )a  nature,  les  besoms  et  lea  hatatod^  primitives 
del  habjtans ;  il  est  confotme  an  genie  des  lieux,  et  fts*  lent  pat  avoir 
raison  en  depitdela  necesske*— Les  constitutions  detpetits  cantons  no 
sont  surement  pas  raisonnables,  mais  c'est  l'usage  qui  les*etablies: 
quand  Fusage  et  la  raison  se  trovent  en  contradiction,  Vest  le  premier 
qui  remporte. 

Vous  voudriez  aneantir  on  restreindre  les  Itrndsgemeinden,  mais 
afors  il  ne  faut  plus  park*  de  democraties*  m  de  repubttcains.  Les 
peoples  Kbres  n^ent  jamais  soufertqu'on  les.  pentode  Ifeaercice  im* 
mediat  de  la  aouverainete ;  ila  nooonnaiasent  ni  ne  goutent  ces  inven- 
tions modernes  d'uu  systems  represeatatif;  qui  ditruit  les  attributs 
essentials  d'une  republique.  La  aeul  chose  que  les  Mgjslateura  st 
soient  permis,  ce  sont  des  restrictions  qui,  sans  6ter  au  peuple  l'ap* 
parjitfee  d'exercer  la  souverainete  imin&diatement,  proportionnaient 
I'inltuence a  1'education  efc  aux  richessea, 

JQaaas,  Rome,  les  vaeux  se  comptaknt  par  classes,  et  on  avait  jet* 
dws  la  deraiere  toute  la  foule  des  proletaires,,  pendant  que  les  pre* 
miej*e&  contenaknt  a  peine  quelqiws  centaines  de  citoyens  opulens  et 
ktiustrea;  mais  la  populace  etait  egalement  contente  et  ne  sentait 
point  oette  immense  difference*  parce*  qu'otn  1'amusajt  a  donuer  sea 
votes  qui,  tous  reoueillis,  ne  valareiit  pas  plus  que  les  voix  de  quelquea 
grands  de  Rome.  Ensuke,  poarquoi  voudriez vott?  priverces  pfttrea 
du  seul  divertissement qu'ilspeuvent avoir?  Menant  unevi* uniforme 
qui rear  laissede  grands  loisirs,  il  est  natural, it  est necessaire  qu'ils 
s'oocupent  immediate  raent  de,  la  chose  publique.  C'est  cruel  d'6ter 
^  des  peoples  pasteurs  des  prerogatives  dont  ils  sont  fiersfdont  l'babi* 
..tu^e  est  enraciaee,  et. dont  ila  ne  peim&t  user  pour  fake  du  mal. 
pad*  le*  premiers  momens  oft.  les.  persecutions  et  Texploskm  dei 
passions  seraient  h  craindre,  la  diete  lea  camprimeta.  -  D'ailleurs, 
pujsque  >sou$  insistea  la-dewua,  et  qu'qn  observe  que  ee  Vest  pas 
contraire  4  Vancien  usage,  on  peut  obliger  les  landtgtmtmdm  a  ne 
trailer  que  ka  objets  qui;  leur  soient  indiquds  par  le  conseil,  el  ne 
perroettro  que  les  motions,  qui  ont.cu:  auparavant  fegrlmeat  de  eette 
autpfi&  On  peut  aussi  sans  wcanvenieiis  exclure Jes  jeones  gem 
au*f)essoiis  de  vingt  ahs»  .  II  faut  empecher  qu'ua  petit  lieutenant  «n ' 
s$mestre».  assistant  a  la  kmdigememde  de  son  canton*  ne  •  poisae  fairo 
oVes^motiojiSj  inceodiaires  <et  rarrerser  le  gouvernemcnt*^-Poot  la 
JH»tice  cruaineUe,  elle  appartenak  au  IttmdsgtmeimUn ;  .vous  avett 
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rottncitme  dans  vos  petite  cantons  et  mefne  plus;  vous  prenes  quel- 
quefots  les  biens  d'un  citoyen  qui  vous  parait  &rc  trop  ricbe.  —  (Test 
bkn  Strange  tout  ccla,  sans  doute ;  mais  ceta  tient  a  la  democratic 
pure:  vous  voyes  dans  ffristoire  le  peuple  Athlnien  en  masse  rendre 
des  jugemens. 

II  taut  bien  etablir  dans  le  pacte  federal  qu'aucune  poursuke  pour 
le  passe*  ne  puisse  avoir  lieu  dans  aucun  canton ;  et  enfin,  un 
citoyen  qui  ne  trouverait  plus  de  surete*  dans  son  canton,  s'etablira 
dans  un  autre*  Cette  facult£  et  celle  d'exercer  son  Industrie  partoutt 
doit  etre  generate  pour  tous  les  Suisses.  On  dif  que  les  peths  cantons 
repugneat  a  ce  principe ;  man  qui  esfc-ce  qui  ce  soucierait  de  s'etablir 
dans  lean  vallees  et  au  milieu  de  leurs  montagnes  ?  C'est  bon  pour 
ceux  qui  y  sont  nes;  mais  d'autres  ne  seront  s^rement  pas  tenths 
dialler. 

Les  petita  cantons  ont  tojonrs  6t&  attaches  a  la  France,  jusqu'a  la 
revolution.  Si  depuis  ce  temps  ils  ont  inciine  pour  V Autriche,  cela 
passenu  Ils  ne  pourront  pas  desirer  le  sort  des  Tyroliens.  Sous 
peu,  les  relations  de  la  France  avec  ces  cantons  seront  retablies  telles 
qu'elles  etaient  il  y  a  quinze  ans,  et  la  France  les  influencera  com  me 
autre  Ibis.  EUe  prendra  des  regimens  a  solde,  et  retablira  ainsi  une 
re&source  pecuniaire  pour  ces  contrles  pauvres.  La  France  fera  cela, 
non  qu*elle  ait  besoin  de  ces  troupes.  II  ne  me  faudrait  qu'une 
arr6te  pour  les  trouver  en  France.  Mais  elle  le  fera,  puisqu'il  est  de 
i'joteret  de  la  France  de  s'attacher  les  d&nocraties.  Ce  sont  elles  qui 
foment  la  veritable  Suisse ;  la  plaine  ne  lui  a  e^e  adjointe  que  poste- 
rieurement*  Tout  votre !  histoire  se  rdduit  a  ceci :  vous  etes  une 
agregation  da  petites  democraties  et  d'autaut  de  villcs  libres  iipperiales, 
formee  sous  l'empire  de  dangers  comrauns,  et  cimentee  par  l'ascen- 
daat  de  I'lnfluence  Francaise :  depuis  la  revolution  vous,  vous  £tes 
obstines  a  chercher  votre  salut  hors  de  la  France.  II  ne'st  que  la 
voire  histoire,  votre  position,  le  bon  sens  vous  le  disent.  C'est  I'in- 
ter&t  de  la  defense,  qui  lie  la  France,  a  la  Suisse ;  c'est  Pinter&t  de 
lfattaque  qui  pent  rendre  interessante  la  Suisse  aux  yeux  des  autres 
puissance*  Le  premier  est  un  interet  permanent  et  constant;  le, 
second  depend  des  caprices  et  n'est  que  passages  La  Suisse  ne  peut 
•Wendre  sea  plaiqes  qu'avec  l'aide  de  la  France.  La  France  peat 
6tre.  attaqnie  par  sa.  fuontiere.  Suisse-;  I'Austriche  ne  craint  pas  la 
arierae  chose,  J'aurau  fait  la  guerre  pour  la  Suisse,  et>  j-'aanis  plutot 
tacrini  cent  miUe  homines  que  de  souorir  qu!el]e  restat  entire  les  mains , 
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des  chefs  de  la  derniere  insurrection,  taut  est  grande  Pinfluence  de.  la 
Suisse  pour  la  France.  L'interetque  les  autres. puissances  pour- 
raient  prendre  k  ce  pays  est  infiniment  moindre.  L'Angleterre  peat 
bien  vous  payer  quelques  millions  ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  un  bien  per* 
raanent.  L'Autriche  n'a  pas  d'argent,  et  elle  a  suffisamment  d'hommes. 
Ni  PAngleterre  ni  PAutriche,  mais  bien  la  France,  prendra  vos  regi-. 
mens  Suisses  a  sa  solde.  Je  declare  que  depuis  que  je  me  trouye  a 
la  t&e  du  gouvernement,  aucune  puissance  ne  s'est  int£ress£e  au  sort 
de  la  Suisse.  Le  roi  de  Prusse  et  Pempereur  ra'ont  instruit  de  toutcs 
les  d-marches  d' Aloys  Reding. — Quelle  est  la  puissance  qui  pourrait 
vous  soustraire  a  mon  influence  ?  C'est  moi  qui  ai  fait  reconnaltre  la 
republique  Helv&ique  a  Lunelle  ;  PAutriche  ne  s'en  souciait  nul- 
lement.  A  Amiens,  je  voulais  en  faire  autant ;  PAngleterre  Pa  refuseY 
Mais  PAngleterre  n'a  rien  a  faire  avec  la  Suisse :  si  elle  avait  ex-, 
prime  des  craintes  que  je  voulusse  me  faire  votre  landamann,  je  me. 
serais  fait  votre  landamann.  On  a  dit  que  PAngleterre  s'interessait  A 
la  deraiere  insurrection ;  si  son  cabinet  avait  fait  a  ce  sujet  une  d-- 
marche officielle,  s'il  y  avait  eu  un  mot  dans  la  gazettte  de  Londres, 
je  vous  reunissais. 

Je  le  repete,  si  les  aristocrates  continuent  a  chercher  des  secours. 
Strangers,  ils  se  perdront  eux-m&mes,  et  la  France  finira  par  les ; 
chasser.  C'&ait  cela  qui  avait  perdu  Reding ;  c'est  cela  qui  a  perdu 
De  Mulinen ;  c'est  le  parti  aristocrate  qui  a  perdu  la  Suisse.  Et  de 
quoi  vous  plaignez  vous  ?  (En  s'addressant  a  la  section  aristocrate :) 
si  je  m'adresse  a  vous,  j'entends  parler.de  votrje  parti  et  non  point  de 
vos  individus. — Vous  avez  traverse*  la  revolution  en  conservant  yos, 
vies  et  vos  propriltes.  Le  parti.  r£publicain  ne  vous  a  point  fait  de, 
mal.  Meme  dans  la  plus  grande  crise,  du  temps  de  Laharpe,  iln'a 
verse*  aucun  sang ;  il  n'a  pas  commis  de  violences  ni  fait  de  persecu- 
tions ;  il  n'a  m&me  aboli  ni  les  dimes  ni  les  censes.  S'il  avait  aboli 
les  censes,  le  peuple  se  serait  range*  de  son  c6te,  et  la  popularity  f)ont 
vous,  vous  vantez  serait  tout-a-fait  nulle.  t  Le  gouvernement  imjtaice 
a.  repousse*  les  seuls  moyens  qu'il  avait  de  se  faire  des  adherens;  il  a, 
contrarie*  les  v<eux  du  peuple  des  campagnes  pour  1 'abolition  des  cens 
et  des  dimes  sans  indemnitee,  et  pour  les  elections  populaires.  C'est 
par  la  qu'il  a  prouv6  que  jamais  il  n'a  ni  pu  ni  voulu  faire  une  revo- 
lution. Mais  vous,  au  premier  moment  oil  vous  avez  repris  votre  auto- 
rite,  vous  avez  arreted  incarc£re,  persecute  a  Arau,  aLucerne,aZuriqh, 
etpartout  vous  avez  eteloin  de  montrer  la  moderation  des  republicains. 
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On  a  tant  crte  sur  le  bombardement  de  Zurich ;  il  n'en  valait  pas 
hi  peine  :  c'etait  une  commune  rebelle.  Si  un  de  mes  d&partemens 
s*avisait  deme  reftiser  d'obeir,  je  le  traiterais  de  meme,  et  je  ferais 
marfcher  des  troupes  ....  Et  vous !  n'avez~vous  pas  bombarde  Fri- 
bourg  et  Berne  ?  Ce  n'est  pas  la  violence,  ce  n'est  que  la  faiblesse 
qu'on  doit  reprocher  au  gouvernement  Helve"tique ;  ill  fallait  rester  a 
Berne  et  y  savoir  mourir,  mais  non  point  fuir  comme  des  ladies 
derant  WattevHle  et  quelques  centaines  d'bommes.  Quelle  conduite 
indigne  n'a  pas  montre  Ce  DoWer,  qui  se  laisse  enleter  de  sa  cham- 
bre  ?  Quand  on  veut  se  roller  de  gouverner,  il  faut  savoir  payer  de  sa 
personne  $  H  faut  se  laisser  assassiner.— J'ai  beaucoup  entendu  criti- 
que* les  proclamations  du  citoyen  Monod ;  pour  moi  je  les  ai  trfes 
approuvees.  J*aime  1'energie,  et  je  l'estime :  il  en  a  montre  dans  sa 
condttte.  Mars  vraiment  votre  gouvernement  central  depurs  le  temps 
de  "Reding,  n'a  ete  que  meprisable.  Reding  u*a  montre  ni  bon  sens 
ill  intelligence.  :  II  est  venu  ici :  c'etait  deja  tres  hasarde ;  mais  il 
pouvait  en  tirer  profit.  Au  lieu  de  cela,  il  s'est  obstine  sur  le  Valais 
et  le  pays  de  Vaud ;  et  quoique  je  lui  eusse  dit  que  le  soleil  retour- 
nerait  plut6t  de  1'occident  a  1'orient  que  le  pays  de  Vaud  f&t  rendu  a 
Berne,  toujours  le  pays  de  Vaud  etait  son  cheval  de  bataille.  Ensuite 
il  fait  la  sottise  <Penvoyer  a  Vienne  ce  Diesbacb,  qu'on  n'avait  pas 
voulurecevbirici.' 

Constitution  pour  Us  Orisons. 

Vous  m'en  voulez  toujours  un  peu  (en  s'adressant  a  Sprecber)  pour 
la  Valteline,  mais  vous  aves  nidrite  de  la  perdre ;  et  je  tie  ferais  que 
vous  ttomper,  si  je  vous  donnais  des  esperances  de  la  neacquerir.  II 
ri*en  est  pas  de  mfeme  pout  les  Hens  stquestres  dans  la  Valteline,  ap- 
paitenant  4  des  Orisons,  s'ils  ne  sont  pas  vendus ;  et  j'ai  envoye  votre 
mtmoire  a  Milan. 

Sur  l'observation  faite  par  un  membre  que  la  neutrality  devant 
Mre  rendue  a  la  Suisse,  il  conviendrait  que  la  VaTteline  en  fit  par- 
tfe,  'pour  que  Fempereur  ne  pftt  entrer  par  elle  en  Ifalie:  le  consul 
trouve  que  la  France  en  pourra  mieux  profited  pour  l'attaqW. 

Constitution  dss  Cantons  aAistocratique$. 

'  Dans  les  cantons  aristocratiques,  vos  objections  tombent  princi- 
palement  sur  les  conditions  d'eligibilite,  sur  le  grabeau  et  la  duree  des 
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fonctions.  Lb  grabeau  me  parait  de  rigueur  absolue  dansJea  aristo- 
craties.  Toute*  les  arittocoUaes  oat  un  penchant  &  se  concenter,  k  m 
former  un  esprit  independant  des  gouvernea,  de  leurs  vcpux  et.de* 
progres  de.  1' opinion,  et  devienaent  4  la  longue  k  la  fow.  odieusea  et 
insuffisantes  aux  besoins  de*  6tats  qu'elles  administrenU  Le  seul 
remade  a  cea  maux,  au  moins  le  aeul  moyen  d'empecher  qu'elles 
ne  prennent  des  ratines  et  des  accroissemens  trop  rapides>  et  que  laa 
gouvernemens,  en  devenant  insupportable*,  ne  proyoqueatdea  aatiuve^ 
mens  d'insubordinatioa  et  d'anarchie,  c'est  le  grabeau.  .  Toutes  lea 
aristocracies  a'en  sont  serviea.  11  panut  done  qu'il  est  \m  rouagc  ab- 
solument  n£cessaire.  Les  grands  inquisiteurs  k  Venise,  les  censeua 
a  Rome,  6tant  toujouis  des  magistrate  venerables  et  ambitieux  da 
restime,  n'osaient  heurter  l'opinion,  et  se  voyaient  forces  d'eiimine* 
les  senateurs  qui  devenaieut  impopulaires  ou  raeprisables. 

Vous  avez.eu  vos  grabeaux  dans  toutes  vos  anciennes  aristocraties* 

Pour  en  pr£venir  Tabus,  on  peat  en  xegulartser  l'exercice.    11  pet* 

etre  aboli  pour  le  petit  conseil  comme  nullejnent  necessaire  poor  ce 

corps,  qui  est  renouyele  tous  les  deux  ans  par  tiers ;  mais  les  places  du 

grand  conseil  Itant  4  vie*  ce  principe  aristocratique  de  vos  constitun 

tions  rend  absolument  n£cessaire  le  grabeau,  qui,,  au  lieu  de  ehaque 

annee,  pourra  ne  s'exercer  que  tous  le  deux  ans*    Les  places  k  vie 

sont  necessaires  pour  donner  de  la  stability  et  de  la  consideration  an 

gouvernement.     II  faut  que  nouvelles  aristocraties  se  forment:  et 

pour  prendre  consistance  et  s'organiser  d'une  maniere  qui  promette 

ordre,  suret6,  et  stabilite,  il  faut  qu'il  y  ait  des  points  fixes,  qui  ser- 

vent  de  pivot  aux  homines  en  mouvement  et  aux  choses  qui  changent. 

Quant  aux  conditions  pecuniaires  d'eligibilite,  les  carapagnes  ont 

interet  a  ce  qu'elles  ne  soient  pas  trop  attenuees,  .  Des  merahres  du 

grand  conseil,  dont.lapauvjet6  inspirerak  le  mepris,  deconsidererai- 

ent  leurs  commettans  dans  la  capitale,  et  porteraient  atteinte  au  re* 

spectdu  a  leur  corps,  par  la  mesquiiterie,  de  leur  existence^  dans  nne 

ville  ou  ils>  seraient  surpasses  en  depenses  par  les  plus  simples  baur* 

geois. — L^lectioa  imm4diate  est  preferable  k  des  corps  electoraux, 

dont  l'intrigue  et  la.  cabale  a'emparent  plus  facilement     Nous  en 

avons  fait  ^experience  ea  France  pendant  le  couvs  de  la  revolution* 

Et  vous  (en^sfadxessatit  an  c6te  aristocratique)  vous  y  gagnerez.     Le 

peuple  m&nese  laisseraphUot  influences  par  un  grand  nom,  par  de# 

richesses  et  ^opinion,  que  des  assemblies  electorates^  .  Les   IQ&& 

francs  pourront  etre  diminues  de  moitie,  de  maniere  qu'il  soit  neces* 
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satire,  powr  voter,  de  powder  au  moins'500'fraflcs  et  un  "droit  de 
bourgeoisie  dam  le  canton.  II  serait  meme  convenable  de  fixer  une 
somme  encore  moins  forte  dans  certains  districts  peu  favorises  de  la 
fortune,  comme  l'Oberland.  L'etat  de  mariage  ou  de  veuvage  qui 
avak  ete  exige  pour  pouvoir  voter,  se  modifiera  de  maniere  qu'un  ci- 
toyen  Don  marie  puisse  exercer  les  droits  politiques  4  trente  ans.  II 
est  important  d'empfccher  qu'un  jeune  militaire,  qui  ne  tient  par 
aocun  lien  de  famille  a  la  patrie,  ne  vienne  pour  six  mois  dans- 
le  pays  pour  voos  troubler  et  s'eu  retourner  ensuite. 

Sur  I'observation  qu'il  resulterait  des  avantages  du  renouvellement 
atmvltane  d'une  partie  considerable  du  grand  conseil,  le  premier  con- 
sul approuva  la  proposition  de  [ne  faire  les  elections  que  de  loin  et 
loin,  et  lorsqu'il  manquerait  un  grand  uombre  de  membres  qui 
seraient  remplacea  tous  a  la  fois. 

II  accede  4  la  demande  faite  par  Reinhart,  que  les  tribus  puissent 
nommer  librement  les  candidats  dans  les  divers  districts  du  canton, 
a  I'cxeeption  de  leur  propre  district.  II  observe  que  certainement 
cela  sera  d'un  grand  avantage  pour  les  villes,  qui  offriront  un  choix 
infiniment  plus  nombreux  que  les  districts  des  campagnes.— Les  de- 
putes du  c6te  droit,  4  l'exception  de  M.  R.,  conviennent  de  cct  avan- 
tage.—D'ou  vient  done,  dit  Buonaparte,  cette  animosite  de  la  cam- 
pagne  contre  la  ville,  dans  votre  canton  ? — Cela  tient,  repond  R.,  a 
des  causes  physiques  et  morales,  et  surtout  a  la  ricbesse  des  paysans. 

Nouveaux  Cantons. 

Le  grabeau  sera  mis  de  cote  comme  inutile,  puisque  le  grand  con- 
seil n'est  pas  4  vie, 

-   (On  demande  une  redaction  de  Particle  sur  1 'organisation  judi- 
ciaire,  qui  ne  dit  pas  si  la  loi  a  la  faculte  d'etablir  des  juges.) 

Le  consul  veut  que  Particle  soit  redige  en  forme  tres  generate.  II 
ajoute ,  la  constitution  ne  devrait  determiner  que  le  mode  selon  lequel 
se  fait  la  loi.  Si  elle  dit  plus,  e'est  mauvais ;  et  si  elle  dit  trop  et 
qu'on  ne  puisse  faire  autrement,  on  la  casse.  La  constitution  ne  de- 
vrait point  parler  du  pouvoir  judiciaire ;  quant  aux  jures  nous  trou- 
votis  de  tres  grandes  difficultes  en  France  pour  cette  institution.  Les 
jures  ne  jugent  que  trop  souvent  par  passions  ;  mais  il  se  peut  que 
quand  les  passions  seront  plus  calmes,  on  puisse  tirer  avantage  de 
cette  institution.     Nous  sorames  4  reconnaitre  qui  les  juges  doivent 
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ctre  k  vie,  et  qu'il  est  boa  qu'ils  seient  det  tommes  de  lot.  Cert 
•lore  qu'iM  s'occupent  non  seutemcnL  pur  devoir,  jnais  avec  interit  tt 
plaisir  de  leurs  fbnetions. 


Pacte  fidirul. 

Vous  auriez  pu  avoir  le  systeme  d'unite  chez  vous,  si  les  disposi- 
tions primitives  de  vos  eiemens  sociaux,  les  evenemens  de  votre 
histoire,  et  vos  rapports  avec  les  puissances  etrang^res  vous  y  avaient 
Conduits.  Mais  ces  trois  classes  d 'influences  puissantes  vous  ont 
justement  men6  au  systeme  contraire.     Une  forme  de  gouvernment, 

3ui  n'estpasle  resultat  d'une  longue  suite  d'dvenemens,  de  malheurs, 
'efforts  et  d'entreprises  d'un  peuple,  ne  peut  jamais  prendre  racine. 
Des  circonstances  passage  res,  des  intents  du  moment  peuvent  con- 
seiller  un  syst&me  oppose  et  me  me  le  faire  adopter;  mais  il  ne  sub- 
siste  pas.  Nous  avons  aussi  eu  des  f£de>alistes.  Marseille  et 
Bourdeaux  s'en  trouvaient  bien ;  mais  les  habitudes  du  peuple  Fran- 
cais,  le  r6le  qu'il  doit  par  sa  position  et  qu*il  desire  par  son  caractere 
jouer  en  Europe,  s'opposent  a  ce  qu'il  consente  a  un  systeme  con- 
traire a  sa  glolre  autant  qu'a  ses  usages.  Mais  vous  etes  dans  un  cas 
tout-a-fait  different ;  la  tranquillite  et  PobscuritS  politique  vous  con- 
viennent  uniquement.  Vous  avez  joue  un  r61e  dans  votre  temps, 
quand  vos  voisins  n'etaient  guere  plus  puissans  que  vous.  A  present 
que  voulez-vous  opposer  aux  puissances  de  l'Europe,  qui  voudraient 
attenter  a  vos  droits  et  k  votre  repos  ?  II  vous  faudrait  six  mille 
homines  pour  soutenir  le  gouvernement  central ;  et  quelle  figure 
feriez-vous  avec  cette  force  armee  ? — Ni  elle  ni  les  finances  que  vous 
pourriez  avoir,  ne  seraient  assez  considerables  pour  vous  faire  jouer]un 
r61e.  On  observa  au  premier  consul  que  ce  n'etaint  point  pour  jouer 
un  r61e  que  Ton  souhaitait  une  autorit6  fed^rale  assez  forte  pour  faire 
flechir  Finteret  particulier  devant  celui  de,  tous  les  grandes  crises,  ou 
lorsqu'il  s'agissait  d'entreprises  necessaires,  mais  impossibles  a  exe- 
cuter  sans  le  concert  et  la  cooperation  de  tous  les  cantons. — Une 
pareille  autorite,  se  legitimant  par  son  evidente  utilite,  n'aurait  pas 
besoin  d'armee  permanente  pour  se  fair  ob&r,  ni  d'imp6ts  oneieux  a 
la  nation. — Le  premier  consul,  dont  le  parti  etait  pris,  ne  se  rendit 
point. — II  est  d'ailleurs  assez  probable  qu'en  ramenant  la  Suisse  aux 
anciennes  formes,  il  voulah  preparer  la  France  au  meme  retablisse- 
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men*  k  ton  proit— Q*elques  um  des  aenateurt,  nommet  poustctfc* 
fiber  avec  ksdlputea  Suisse*,  avaient  penetre  ee  dasaeia,  et  I'un 
d'eux  s'en  ouvrit  fraachemenU~-La  Suisse,  continoa  Bonaparte,  a 
£te  intlressante  aux  yeux  de  l*Europe  comme  etat  ffideratif,  et  elle 
pourra  le  redevenir  comme  tel.  PlutAt  que  d'avoir  un  gouvernement 
central,  il  vous  conviendrait  de  devenir  Francais:  c'est  la  qu'on  va 
la  tete  levee. 

Un  membre  observe  que  les  Suisses  ne  pourraient  pas  supporter 
les  imp6ts  de  la  France. — Sans  doute,  replique  le  consul,  cela  ne 
peut  vous  convenir ;  aussi  jamais  n' y  avait-on  pens6  ici.  Je  n'ai 
jamais  cru  un  moment  que  vous  pussies  avoir  une  republique  une  et 
indivisible.  Dans  le  temps  ou  j'ai  passe  par  la  Suisse  pour  me 
rendre  k  Rastadt,  vo3  affaires  auraient  pu  s'arranger  facilement  Je 
fis  part  alors  au  directoire  de  ce  que  je  peusais  sur  ces  affaires.  J'etais 
bien  de  L'ayis  qu'on  devait  profiter  des  circonstances,  pour  attacher 
plus  6troiteraent  la  Suisse  k  la  France.  Je  voulais  d'abord  separer  le 
pays  de  Vaud  de  Berne,  pour  en  faire  un  canton  separe.  Ccla  con* 
venait  a  la  France  pour  toutes  sortes  de  raisons.  Ensuite  je  voulais 
quadrupler  lc  nombrc  des  families  regnantes  k  Berne,  ainsi  que  dans 
les  autres  aristocraties,  pour  obtenir  par  la  une  majorite  amie  dc  la 
France  dans leurs  conseils  ;  mais  jamais  je  n'aurais  voulu  une  revo- 
lution ches  vous. 

Une  membre  du  c6te  aristocratique  lui  ayant  demand  e  la  reddition 
des  armes  et  I'&argissement  des  prisonniers  d'Arbourg,  Bonaparte  ne 
repond  rien,  se  d&ourne  et  parle  d'autres  chases. 


THE  END. 


LOUDON: 
PmiNTio  by  William  OMiruj 
Northumberland-court. 
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